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Tue music of the Mass has latterly commanded 
some attention among musical circles, even in this 
country, outside of the Roman Church. For music, 
fortunately, is of no sectarian persuasion, and come 
from whatever source it may, if it be genuine, great 
music, it goes to the very inmost heart of all men, 
and becomes a blending, reconciling influence. Sa- 
cred music, in the common sense of the term, in- 
cludes many forms of composition, from the sim- 
plest to the most elaborate, in all of which, much 
genuine inspiration is most worthily treasured up. 
The Catholic Mass, once a very solemn and severe 
musical service, limited to great plainness, was in 
its essential form, something so germinal and or- 
ganic as to be very attractive to the great modern 
composers; and in the hands of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Hummel, Cherubini, and the like, it has 
become expanded (some would say secular¥zed,) 
into the most perfect, in many respects, of all the 
forms of extended vocal and instrumental composi- 
tion. 

Such music is too beautiful, too vital, too human, 
too universal and eternal in its meanings to be mo- 
nopolized by any church. They belong to human- 
ity,—these precious legacies, these living holy influ- 
ences of genius; and none the less so that we 
gratefully acknowledge that it was the patronage. 
and to some extent the spiritual maternity of the 
Roman Church, which chiefly called such genius to 
such occupation. When will Protestantis:n do as 
much? Let those who are anxious to improve its 
music borrow what they can, of these good things; 
let them study till they appreciate this part of the 
common heritage, come through what hands it may, 
till warmed by what is true and divine in it, their 
Protestantism, er religion of whatsoever name, shall 
itself impart an impulse to the genius that can cre- 
ate even greater music than has yet been. 

The depth and beauty of the Masses, grow upon 
the hearer with every repetition; and little musical 


1 


groups who study them together, singing such por- 
tions as they can, by way of practice, or holding 


8 edification of 


social ‘‘readings’’ of them for the 
themselves and listening friends, soon become par- 
tial to them, before all other vocal music. And 
well it may be! For in their composition the 
rarest genius, the profoundest musical learning and 
science, the most inspiring texts, and the most sol- 
emn occasions conspired. The Mass is commonly 
written in four voice parts, (though sometimes in 
more, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnts in D, for in- 
stance, being in eight parts, as for a double choir,) 
with alternations of solo, quartette, and chorus pas- 
sages. And each voice-part, as well as the air, has 
a movement and a melody of its own, maintaining 
a clear individuality, at the same time that all are 
woven into a complex and harmonious unity, ac- 


cording to the profound Jugue principle which more 


or less runs through all art, hinted at when not 
strictly followed. But all this science is perfectly 


subordinated and essential to expression. Complex 
and subtle as is the organic structure of such music, 
it is so decause it is so spontaneous a creation of na- 
ture end of feeling. Mozart’s and Haydn’s masses 
in melodies, which entwine themselves 





abound 
|about the popular heart as sweetly and as readily, 


as any street tunes, only let them become equally 
| familiar ; showing that the highest can speak to the 
common breast. 

Nor is it such an objection, as it seems at first 


sight, that they are sung in a foreign and a dead 
language. The Latin text of the Mass; which is 
always the same, and not, like our psalmody, a 
whole voluminous rhymed literature, any dozen of 
whose stanzas are made to go to the same tune, if 
only of the right length,—rehearses in few, fit, 
manly and euphonious words, all the essential 
moods and phases, memories and attitudes, and aspi- 
| rations of the Christian worship. They are mostly 
of a very universal character; all, indeed, easily 
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interpreted so. And this little series of time-hal- 
lowed texts or germs, which every worshiper can 
understand, (since they simply recall common expe- 
riences and do not task the reason with new trains 
of thought,) are vivified, over and over, by music, 


into infinitely various suggestions. There is norisk 


of sameness; for, for the purposes of music, a few | 


good words are better than many, and old words 
W hat the Madonna has been 
a3 a subject to the old painters, are these con- 
stant texts of the Catholic 
The words, though in 


are better than new. 


Mass to the compo- 
sers, a dead tongue, are in 


these cases living symbols: the oldest and 
universal symbols, those which are identified with 
more than one age and one people, so they be sim- 


ple, are the best. 





| 





Now to an habitual audience, | 


no matter how illiterate, the meaning of the Gloria, | 


the Benedictus, the Sanctus, the Crucifixus, ete 


is as readily recognized, as if each one could trans- | 


late and parse each Latin noun and verb; far more 


readily apprehended, in fact, than would be the | 


sense of some now sentences or stanzas every Sun- 
day in their own vernacular. 
As we have said, there is abundant alternation 


of sentiment in a Mass; it modulates through all | 


the important shades of the devout emotions, while 
the impression of the exsemb/e is a predominating 
cheerfulness,—without which it could not be the 
voice of any true religion. The grave and solemn 
supplication of the opening Ayrie eleison (Lord, 
have mercy ;) the triumphant Gloria ix Ezcelsis, 


subdued to heart-felt, quiet thankfulness in the Gra- | 


most | 


ttas agimus, shaded for a time by the Miserere and | 


Qui tollis, but sparkling into sunshine again in 
the Quoniam; the august Cum Sancto Spiritu, 
wrought frequently intoan elaborate fugue: this for 
introduction. Then the middle portion, which is 
the “heart”? of this great “ mystery,’? consisting 
of, first the cheerful, honest, hurried, narrative style 
of the Credo; next the deep, dark, mysterious, awe 
and pity-moving harmonies of the Et incarnatus 
est and the Cruetfixus; and finally the sudden de- 


forth in rapturous joy and freedom. To this add 


another solemn choral pause, the Sanctus, then the 
stately, gentle, spring-like Benredictus ; the profound 
tenderness of the Agnus Dei; and the happy cajld- 
like dismissal hymn of Dona nobis pacem; and is 
not here enough, when it is all made alive and glow- 
ing with the recreative warmth of music, to consti- 
tute a complete act of worship in itself? 

Of the distinctive styles of the great modern Mass 
composers, we can say little here. Haydn’s masses 
are perhaps the most popular, as well as the most 
uniformly elaborate and ornate in their structure; 
child-like, sunny, fertile in imagery, and of an infal- 
lible ease and grace and elegance, as you would ex- 
pect from the composer of the ‘‘ Creation,’’ and the 
‘* Seasons ;’’ and he can take you shuddering through 
subterranean passages of dark and gloomy harmony. 
But Mozart is deeper and more spiritual, while the 
greater part of his masses, written before he was 
twenty-two years old, are comparatively unlabored 





| musicians, such a difference is recognized 


— ~ me a a Poy aa ; aa . 


and spontaneous productions, that seem to have 
gushed forth directly from his young religious nature 
‘*‘ And yet they seem, the best of them, to have been 
wrung from the profoundest experience of the long- 
tried heart of a man, as well as to pour forth the 
raptures of a bright seraph-soul, which has not yet 
buried any portion of its heavenly inheritance in the 
earth.’? Beethoven wrote but three, and they are 
as grand and deep and original, and full of the sense 
of the Infinite, as are his mighty instrumental works. 
Hummel and Cherubini we have only room to name. 

It was to Mozart that the peculiar spirit of this 
kind of music You feel it in the 


as in the most elaborate thing he does 


Was most native. 
most careless, 
in this form. All that we have said has been simply 
preparatory to an attempt at a descriptive analysis 
of what is the greatest of his regular masses, namely 
his celebrated Twelfth Mass. But in offering it, we 
must confess our perfect consciousness of the un- 


The rm 


quiem”’ is a more stupendous production, and un- 


translatableness of music into speech. ve- 
doubtedly the deepest revelation of Mozart’s genius. 
We may undertake to describe that also on some 
future occasion. At present we take the Twelfth 
Mass, as a specimen of the regular mass form. 

It opens in G major, and is commonly called the 
Mass in G, although a majority of its movements 
are in the next related and most central, that is to 
say, the ratural key—the complete noon-day sun- 


shine of the key of C. This would be Greek to un- 





musical readers, and indeed there are learned 


musical theorists who deny that there is any charac- 
teristic difference in the keys or scales of music; 
yet in the every day experience and conversation of 
and means 
not a little. The tone marked C 


tem, or series, occupies about the centre of the 


in our tone-sys- 


whole compass of tones through which the four 
classes of male and female voices range; and cor- 
respondingly it may be supposed that a line equally 
dividing the whole audible compass of tones high 


_ and low (audible, we mean, and appreciable to the 
liverance and contrast of the Reserrezit, leaping 





collective hearing of humanity,) would pass through 
a tone marked C, which, though subject to some 
variation of the “concert pitch’? through ages, is 
always an approximation to, a sounding, as it were, 
for that absolute centre of our human seale of hear- 
ing. It is the equatorial region, ¢o to speak, of the 
tone-sphere. As each of the twelve notes is the 


centre of one system, the fundan.ental ‘ tonic,’”’ the* 








alpha and omega of one scale; so the whole C scale 





or sySiem is the greater centre about which all these 





systems turn, holding the seme sovereignty or chief- 








ship among the various keys, which the key-note or 








tonic holds among the tones of its own special scale 
or key. 








Its expression is of the fullness of life, the 
completed octave of experiences. 





There is a sense 








of at-home-ness and repose when music stays in it 








or returns to it. It is broad and sunny and serene, 





with the calmness of a fully awakened being, of a 





harmonious activity in which all the struggling as- 





pirations or sinking regrets seem reconciled forever 








in the joy of perfect realization. The very sublimest 











heights of musical effect, the few grandest passages 
which have seemed to rend the veil and universal- 
ize our being while we listened, are in this key. 
For instance, the chorus “ And there was Light,” 
in Haydn’s Creation, and the magnificent climax of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, where all the 
struggling, restless purposes of the preceding move- 
ments effect their deliverance into C major in the 
Triumphal March. It cannot be said, of course, that 
this is the only sublime; but the sublimity of all 
other keys has in it always something of the rest- 
lessness of passion ; this alone reaches the clear celes- 
tial; this alone is Light itself, colorless, because in it 


all colors blend. Most suitable is it for this blithe 


MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 


Catholic worship—for the truly eatholie and univer- | 


sal sentiment of the Mass. 
of Joy. 
crush the ignorant votary ; but listening to this music 
he is caught up into celestial states. As we have 
written elsewhere, the mystery of the cross and the 
ascension, the glorious doctrine of the kingdom of 
heaven, are not reasoned out to his understanding, 
or doled out as dry crumbs of catechism, but they 
are passed through his very soul, like an experience, 
in these all-permeating clouds of sound.—But to 
proceed at once to our analysis. 

A single firm bass voice comménces the Kyrie 
eletson, and pronounces these words twice in a 
grave and slowly measured tone of supplication, yet 
fully self-possessed and balanced. Then a single 
tenor begins repeating the same notes, the first voice 
pausing for a measure, but instantly overtaking it 
with a more figured and elated step, though always 
slow and dignified as it began. Soon a soprano and 
an alto pour in their sweet floods to swell the 
strain—floods of rose-light upon the gray heaving 
ocean The orchestral accompaniments brighten 
and become more varied as the full choir adds its 
weight to the quartette; and the parts go on, now 
blending in rich chords, now echoing each other’s 
sudden thoughts of melody, until there‘is a regular 
cadence on the key-note, and a momentary suspen- 
sion of the voices. The instruments however keep 
on, modulating into the Dominant, when presently 
again a single bass begins with Christe eletson (Christ 
have mercy!) and is joined as before by the tenor, 
and then by the upper parts of the quartette. The 
musical ideas expand and multiply ; the accompani- 
ments grow more and more active and inventive of 
all manner of melodie graces The perpetual trans- 
formations and reproductions of the musical themes, 
it is impossible to describe ; but hope and trust and 
love, find large recom and free play in the course of 
this solemn initiatory supplication, and Music exer- 
cises its right here of lifting into lyric fervor even 
the prayer in which our souls bow down. The 
Christe closes on the chord of D, the instruments 
adding at the same time the Dominant Seventh, 
whereby the original key-note is brought back, and 
with it a repetition of the Ayrte in the same plainer 
and severer strain in which it was first given out. 
Now in quick yet steady times goes up the Gloria 

excelsis (Glory to God in the highest,) in full 
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For this is the religion | 
Creeds may narrow and authority may | 
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| in its long lark-like carols. 


| Sancto Spirttu. 





chorus, climbing through the common chord inter- 
vals of the key of C. The heat is in the accompa- 
niments, the voices take deliberate, long notes at 
first. Through one whole octave they have climbed, 
and the silvery soprani soar to G above, which they 
sustain as long as breath will hold out, while the 
bass makes vigorous laconic answers, several times, 
to the liquid chiming voices of the tenor and the 
alto, as they move so brotherly and sisterly, arm in 
Boldly and swiftly falls the unison. 
as an individual sunbeam, in the words et tz terra 


arm together. 


(‘and on earth’’); and sweetly, as in rainbows, does 
that beam spread itself open into all the colors of a 
soft full chord upon the word paz (peace), which the 
voices breathe once, and then hush themselves to 
listen to the ethereal accompaniments, then breathe 
it once again. ‘Twice is the whole passage given, 
for the ear demands it. The great choir resigns to 
the quartette the gentle ejaculations: Laudamus— 
benedicimus—adoramus—glorificamus (“ we praise 
thee, we bless thee,’’ &c.), and the subdued devo- 
tion of the Gratias agimus (‘we give thanks’’), 
which sinks awhile into the serious minor mood of 
gratitude (‘most musical, most melancholy !’’); 
when the whole vocal sea breaks in again with the 
‘* Lord God, Father Omnipotent,”’ for a triumphal 
This Glorta has been sung in Boston with 
sublime effect by a chorus of seven 
during the August Musical Conventions; the only 
drawback being the substitution of English words. 
In the earnest, deep adagio of the Qzi tollis pee- 
cata mundi (Who takest away the sins of the 
world), and the Miserere, in C minor, the plaintive 
voices slowly and painfully lift their long chromatic 


close. 
hundred voices, 


waves of harmony, while the blessed skies descend 
in merey upon them in the exquisite melodic figures 
of the orchestra. They soon emerge into the rela- 
tive major of the key, and the smothered prayer of 
penitence breathed freely again in the genial ele- 
ment of E flat, in the very darkest depths of its pros- 
tration pressing open now and then the gates of 
It is the grandeur of grief, wherein 
glorious prophecies are born. The sad chorus 
sinks into itself again, into the same minor key ; but 
in its last and lowest prolonged murmur, with which 
it dies away, the Third is raised (a common prac- 
tice in the old ecclesiastical music, and one most 
true to nature), and the closing chord surprises and 


solemn joy. 


revives you with C major. 

Forth springs the sprightly Qvontam, rejoicing in 
its freedom, and you fling off every weight to reve! 
This is in G. And 
now comes the grand finale to this anterior portion 
of the Mass, the elaborate Amen fugue: Cum 
All the voices are consolidated 
at first upon the massive chord of C, and give the 
words out once in simultaneous adagio movement. 
Then the basses start off with the swift theme or 
subject of the fugue ; the tenors follow, then the 
alti, then the soprani, and all these go up in spiral 
chase, kindling with new enthusiasm, and weaving 
of their eager individualities a perfect unitary W hole, 
which rises as serenely as if there were no rivalry, no 
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mutual pursuit and flight among its members. It is 
the admirable balance resulting from the very furor 


of their emulation. In point of artistic skill, this 


of course is the difficult and learned citadel of this 
whole composition. But it is not a mere scientific 
achievement; nor is a true fugue ever merely that. 
There is no form in nature, in which life, force, 
passion, genius, more spontaneously clothes itself, 
than in this which is the fugue in music, and 
which in other arts has manifestations perfectly 
analagous, while nature’s forms of motion, as waves, 
fountains, running fields of grain, the upward flick- 
erings of flame, and the spiral tendency in plants, 
are types of it, both variable and constant, on all 
sides of us. The fugue is the sublimest form of 
music, the orderly whirlwind of passional enthusi- 
asm, of religious rapture, raised by the feeling of 
the Infinite, and striving with exhaustless energy, 
‘‘ renewed like the eagle’s,’’ to reach the throne of 
the One. A fugue seems never finished; it is a 
typical form of the Infinite. More or less of it, its 
spiral tendency, enters into all Art. And in music 
we are disposed to think it the inspired part of all 
form, the very heart-secret and most unteachable 
and esoteric method of genius. Its expression in 
this Amen Chorus, is as of wave after wave of 
being, pouring in to swell the ocean triumphs of 
God. 

The middle portion of the Mass is the Credo, or 
confession of faith, which embraces several move- 
ments, and is always joyous. Inthis Mass of Mo- 
zart, it has all the bold confidence and child-like in- 
nocence of a spontaneous declaration of trust in 
infinite goodness. The words of this old creed 
literally never yet went down with all devout minds, 
but their general tenor is broad and universal, and 
music, the interpreter in this case, is altogether so. 
It extracts and reémbodies only the spirit of the 
doctrine, leaving the “ letter that killeth ;”’ 
out that inmost life of it which all hearts feel, and 


it brings 


miraculously revivifies and transfigures the cold 
statements of the understanding with the warm 
faith of feeling. In music there is no controversy ; 
in music there are no opinions; its springs lie 
deeper than the foundations of any of these partition 
walls; its breath floats undivided over all their 
heads. No danger to the Catholic, whose head is 
clouded by dull superstitions, so long as his heart 
is nourished and united with the life of all lives by 
this refreshing dew ! 

The commencement of this Credo is a quick 
movement in C major, full of spirit and decision, 
and of an upsoaring faith. The voices climb above 
their respective natural limits, semitone by semi- 
tone, leisurely exulting upon each new height won; 
and it seems as if the whole tone-structure would 
grow up into the sky. A happy idea in the orches- 
tral accompaniment, adds unspeakably to the grace 
and buoyancy of this: one little rhythmical figure 
of a single measure, reiterated through it all, only 
floating higher or lower with the vocal harmonies, 
seems to coin the whole space between earth and 


heaven into bird-like carols; so simple, yet unpur- 








chasable, are the means of genius. Now creeps 
the awful shadow of a mystery over all this sun- 
shine. The key is changed to the relative minor; a 
bold and startling call of the instruments commences 
the adagio, answered by mellow, mournful strains 
of the wind instruments, sombre and portentous.— 
A tenor solo sings of the Incarnation, in a most pa- 
thetic, deeply reverent strain; Craectfizus, in short 
broken accents, is whispered by the bass, the so- 
prano, the alto, first in succession, then together. 
while the tenor pursues its mournful theme. All 
unite in long grave tones of darker harmony on the 
words Passus et Sepultus est, (‘he suffered and 
was buried,’’) and again the struggling chords pass 
out with a shudder into the bright daylight of the 
major of the key. At the Et resurrezit, (and he 
rose again,)—this too in the key of C,—the exulta- 
tion of the strain seems almost audacious, so 
quaintly and irresistibly are the crowded syllables 
hurried away by the energy of the music. There isa 
certain see-saw carelessness too, in the rising and 
sinking of the song-tide, which tempts one to ask 
if humor can have place in heaven. The reaction, 
in the accompaniments, between a rushing bass 
and syncopated full chords in the upper parts, gives 
a crowded and disorderly sensation, when neverthe- 
less all is perfect order, and the beautiful goddess 
of art never snaps her magic ccestus. 

It is a singular fact that music so unconsciously be- 
trays a chaste smile of humor in the midst of some of 
its most exalted passages. Mozart’s operas and 
Haydn’s quartettes, are full of humor, which resides 
purely in the music. The symphonies of Beethoven 
relax their proud flight, and recover their Titanic 
strength, in the versatile, wild Scherzo, which means 
jest and frolic. Even in Handel’s most sublime Mes- 
siah, there are touches of colossal humor in the play 
of one or two of those grand choruses. Strange as it 
may seem, this frolic child was born amid the hea- 


viest brain-work, and hard by the holiest springs of 


feeling. There is nothing trivial in it, certainly in 
this case; moreover something of it is attributable 
to a certain traditional Catholic cant, as it were, in 
music, of which there is always more or less in this 
part of a mass. The time is rapid, the rhythm 
irregular (the frequent syllables seeming rather 
chanted than sung,) the voices much of the way in 
unison, and the whole progression singular. ,But 
after the sweet, subdued strain: Confiteor unum, 
how solemn and big with meaning is this very uni- 
son upon the words Et expecto resurrectionem! 
(“I await the resurrection !’’)—all the manifold hues 


| of feeling, whose variety made harmony, shrink back 


into naked identity, at the solemn surprise of that 


| thought! Every trace of sportiveness or quaint- 


ness has long since vanished, and now the passage 
Et vitam venturi se@culi, passes off with mingled 
bursts of rapture and low tremulous tones of love. 


Here ends the Credo. 


In the third and last division of the mass we have 
the grave and solemn Sanectzs, in full chorus, as of 
a kneeling multitude, which is incontinently fol- 
lowed by the loud clarion peals of the Hosanna in 
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Ezcelsis! And then that most exquisite introduc- 
tory symphony—almost overture—to the Benedictus 
gui venit, (blessed is he who cometh,) with its inno- 
cent, blithe pastoral warble of reed instruments, is 


played in the key of F, which is always like a 
soothing walk with nature. This is the most elabo- | 
rate and ornate portion of the Mass, excepting of 


course the fugue before described. Full of tender- 


ness and grateful love, it gives free scope to voice | 
and fancy; and the fond melodies, as if loath to part | 
with their sweet lives, grow into livelier efflores- | 


cence, and require of each part in turn a solo suchas '! 


tries the heights and depths, and flexibility of the 
best trained voices. It is a beautiful and finished 
whole and leaves nothing which heart or taste could 
desire. 

But our terms, as well as the reader’s patience, 
no doubt, are exhausted, and we will signalize the 
Agnus Dei, whose beauty and tenderness are per- 
haps the most profound of all, by silence; and let 
the whole float gracefully and lovingly away in the 
fresh, buoyant, simple strain of the Dona nobis 
Pacem, (grant us peace!) 





THE BURIAL OF 


LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Two dark-eyed maids, at shut of day, | 


Sat, where a river rolled away, 
With calm, sad brows and raven hair 
And one was pale, and both were fair. 


Bring flowers, tley sang, bring flowers unblown, 
Bring forest blooms of name unknown, 

Bring budding’ sprays from wood and wild, 

To strew the bier of Love, the Child. 


Close softly, fondly, while ye weep, 

His eyes, that death may seem like sleep; 
And lay his hands, in sign of rest, 

His waxen hands, across his breast. 


And make his grave where violets hide, 
Where star-flowers strew the rivulet’s side, 
And blue-birds, in the mists of spring, 

Of cloudless skies and summer sing. 


Place near him, as ye lay him low, 
fis idle shafts, his loosened bow, 





he silken band that oft around 
His waggish eyes in mirth he wound. 


3ut we shall mourn him long, and miss 

His ready smile, his ready kiss, 

The patter of his little feet, 

Sweet frowns and stammered phrases sweet ; 


And graver looks, serene and high, 

A light of heaven in that young eye; 

All these will haunt us, till the heart 

Shall ache—and ache—and tears shall start. 


The bow, the band, shall fall to dust, 
The shining arrows waste with rust, 
But he whom now, from sight of men, 
We hide in earth, shall live again; 


Shall break these clods, a form of light, 
With nobler mien and clearer sight, 

And in the eternal glory stand 

With those who wait at God’s nght hand. 


s.ooe + 


SONNETS. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 





HERDER. 


Give me a great thought—that I may quicken myself. 


HERDER. 


In the parched weariness of thy last sickness 


What thought broke dimly through the ice of death? | 


How woke the mind, amid the body’s weakness, 
And bade thee ask, with thy fast fleeting breath— 
‘¢ Give me a great thought!’? When the iight of life 
Waxed gray and dim before thy dying eyes; 
What vast idea, with truth eternal rife, 
Was given thine inmost soul to recognize? 
Was not the thought that quickened thee in death 
(The crowning one of finite man) of Him 
To whom returned thy latest fluttering breath 
The Infinite above the Seraphim? 
What other thought could give the mortal power 
To meet the changes of his final hour? 


WIELAND. 


‘‘ He shall have bright hours,’’ he said to Schiller; 
‘¢ Wieland is still young, when he loves.”’ 
Oh! genuine poet of thy clime’s romance— 
Nestor of German letters wert thou named: 
Thy graceful fancies—tasteful elegance— 
Thy powerful, polished intellect, far-famed. 
Ah! not for thee alone, we honor thee— 
But for thy large love of Humanity— 
And more than this, thou wert dear Schiller’s friend— 
Thou gav’st him generous, genial sympathy: 
Affectionate, and faithful to the end, 
Even as a father to a son might be. 
Thus, though we reverence thy lofty mind, 
Its gifts and graces—still we worship more 
Thy friendly, feeling heart, and soul refined, 
And thy true love for Him, till life was o’er. 
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THE NEED OF TWO LOVES. 





BY N P. WILLIS. 





In the village of Rockybrook there was one 
beauty who did not look as if she were born there. 
Eyes as dark as hers might have been found, 
among the other belles of the neighborhood, features 
as regular, and skin as fair for a brunette; but there 


of Lilian Tevis,—face, form, movements and gene- 
ral air—which seemed to breathe of another cli- 
mate, and to be imprinted with the habits and asso- 
ciations of another country and race. She was 
unconscious, apparently, of possessing any advan- 
tage over her companions, either in looks or mental 
qualities ; and the peculiarities of her manner would 
have been attributed probably, by any one of the 
neighbors, to great natural reserve, and to a near- 
sightedness, which might easily make her unaware 
of what was passing around her. Her father was 
a Quaker farmer, in good circumstances, and her 
mother was an enthusiast in that poetical and spirit- 
nurturing religion; so that Lilian’s education, 
though simple as it could well be, had conspired 
with her timidity to turn her thoughts in upon her- 
self, fostering most the imaginative and dreamy side 
of her nature. 

In the assorting and coupling by the village gos- 
sips, Lily Tevis was invariably named with the 
son of “* Contractor Brown,’’ almost the only young 
man in the vicinity who “ had been to college.”’— 
The contractor was a stern father, and had taken 
his son into business after giving him an education, 
exacting such service as kept him well out of the 
way of love and leisure. To go to the city, or to 
the backwoods, at a minute’s warning—to pass a 
month on horseback overlooking workmen—to toil 
one week, night and day, over estimates, and, the 
next week, climb hills with surveyors and engi- 
neers—was a kind of life that promised, at least, as 
his father expressed it, ‘‘ to take the nonsense out 
of him.’? A dread of this ‘‘ nonsense,”’ 
vague dislike of every thing that ‘‘did’nt pay ’— 
was the key to most of the paternal advice, which 
had been distributed along through the boyhood and 
youth of young Brown, and it had gradually formed 
his mind toa habit of trusting nothing to utterance, 
or to the knowledge of others, which would not 
bear the scrutiny of this practical standard. Shut 


indeed—a 


and, without any definite avowal of love, she had 
tacitly accepted his preference as shown in slight 
attentions, and felt aflianced to him by some unseen 


| chain of reciprocated feelings and sympathies. She 


frankly and gladly received the news of him, when 
yas a certain character in the complete presence | 








off from sentiment, however, the high health and | 


spirits of Frank Brown found expression in exu- 


berant gayety of manner; and, whenever in the so- | 


ciety of the village belles, he was so invariably 
good humored and merry, that it passed for the only 


was thought to be—and such only—even by Lily 
Tevis, who, notwithstanding, had a preference for 
him, over all the young men she had ever seen; 


6 , 


he was absent, (brought to her by those who thought 
her and young Brown, “the same as engaged,’’) 
and received the especial smile of the contractor, 
when he spoke to her on the road, with no special 
sense of its misapplication. 

But, though she thus let the outer world, and the 
feelings which belonged to it, take their course, 
there was an inner world in which Lily felt more 
at home, and to which her thoughts turned oftenest 
during her many hours of solitude. Of this world 
of poetry and imagination, her chamber door was 
the entering porch; and the key of that white-cur- 
tained sanctuary shut out behind her the visible 
world, with its associations and affections, as if the 
threshold had been guarded by an angel. Here 
were her books. Here stood the table at which she 
sat toread and dream. The window opened upon 
the long roof of her mother’s pantry and store- 
rooms, Which had been boxed in and floored and 
converted into a terrace for flowers. It was consist- 
ent with Mrs. Tevis’s religion, and the uncon- 
fessed poetry of her nature, to encourage her 
daughter in habits of seclusion and privacy, and this 
terrace of flowers, visited by no other eye than 
Lily’s and her own, seemed to her like the field of 
spirit communings, in which she wished her be- 
loved child to meet the unseen company that is 
ever about us. It had gradually become the under- 
stood custom of the household, to observe a defer- 
ence toward Lilian, with regard to the hours when 
she was accustomed to be alone; and the privacy 
of that chamber, and of the garden-walks around 
under the terrace, were looked upon as sacred.— 
With the reserve of character which this was cal- 
culated to deepen, and render more sensitive, end 
with the increasing quickness of perception as to 
the want of harmony between the rude world with- 
out and the gentle world within, it was not wonder- 
ful that Lilian Tevis became the imaginative being 


| that she was, or that her new thoughts and emo- 


tions, in this more ideal of her two worlds, should 
have been as secret as this story will show. 

It had sometimes crossed Lilian’s mind, that the 
thoughts and occupations on which she set the most 


| value, were those in which Frank Brown had no 
share—for his conversations, when in her presence, 
possMle shape of his natural disposition. Such he | 


were usually divided between news and fun—but 
she had felt no need, up to the time when our story 


commences, of looking beyond his preference and 
‘attention, for companionship or sympathy. A new 
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light had lately broken in upon her, however. In 
one of the periodicals which graced her well-stored 
table, a new writer had made his appearance.— 
Poems, over the signature of ‘‘ Ernest,’’ came, in 
successive numbers, and, from the very first which 
she read, they had singularly riveted her attention. 
Without being finished as elaborately as those of 
other writers, they had a certain close truthfulness 
to her own emotions, and to the instincts of her own 
nature, which seem like words she 
might have uttered in her sleep, or revelations that 
she might have made from her inmost being, in the 
Though she had, her- 


made them 


clairvoyance of magnetism. 


self, never written in verse, and though the subjects | 
Can I divide my two natures, and rightfully pour 


were such as she had never talked upon, and the 
language new, and with no imitation of any other 
poet whom she had read, there was recognition in 
her heart for the truth of every line. She had a 
spirit kindred to the writer’s, whoever he might be ; 
and whether or not, he had seen and known her in 
other worlds, (as she could scarce help believing, 
he was now, the interpreter of her soul. 

For the successive numbers of the periodical in 
which appeared the poems of “ Ernest,” Lilian 


waited with feverish impatience. Each new one 


seemed truer and deeper, in its voicing forth of | 
She | 


what her soul had, hitherto, only left unsaid. 
committed them to memory with the first reading 
of them, and they haunted her, waking and sleep- 
ing, in her walks and in her dreams. Towerd the 
writer, whoever he might be, she began to feel the 
confidingness of intimacy and friendship. That, in 
some spirit-guise or other, he visited her mind, and 
could be made conscious of what therein responded 
to his own beautiful thoughts, was a conscious 
feeling in her bosom which amounted to a convic- 
tion. It was with a resistless desire to record and 
retain the mementoes of this intercourse, that she 
first took pen and paper. She had no intention to 
send the letter to ‘‘ Ernest,’? which she then wrote. 
That one of these transcripts of reverie was after- 
ward sent to him, enclosed to the editor of the 
periodical to which he was a contributor, and that 
it resulted in an actual correspondence, in which 
neither knew the real name of the other, was a re- 
ality which came about, Lilian searce knew how. 
She had followed the dictation of timidity in using 
a fictitious signature ; and, in arranging to receive 
the replies through a channel which would not be- 
tray her residence, she was prompted by the dread 








of seeming forward and strange to those who would | 


- & | 
not understand the nature of the correspondence.— 


With the beginnings thus explained, the two follow- 
ing letters, from a more advanced stage of the 


epistolary acquaintance, will, perhaps, be read com- | 


prehendingly :— 


ERMENGARDE TO ERNEST. 


All asleep around me, dear Ernest, save the birds 
and insects to whom night is the time for waking. 


The stars and they are the company of such lovers | 


of the thought-world as you and I, and, considering 
how beautiful night is, nature seems to have ar- 


ranged it for a gentler and loftier order of beings, 
who alternate the conscious possession of the earth 
with those who wake by day. Shall we think 
better of ourselves for joining this nightingale troop, 
or is it (as I sometimes dread,) a culpable shunning 
of the positive duties which belong to us as crea- 
tures of sunshine? Alas! this is but one of many 
shapes in which the same thought comes up to trou- 
ble me! 
in communing, 


In yielding to this passion for solitude— 
perhaps selfishly, with my own 
thoughts in preference to associating with friends 
and companions—in writing, spiritually though it 
be, to you, in preference to thinking tenderly of him 
—I seem to myself to be doing wrong. Is it so? 
my spirit’s reserve freely out to you, while I give, 
to him who thinks me all his own, only the every 
Yet 
the best portion of my nature would be unappreci- 


day affection which he seems alone to value ? 


ated else-—the noblest questionings of my soul would 
be without response—the world I most live in 
vould be utterly lonely. I fear to decide the ques- 
tion yet. Iam too happy in writing to you. I will 
defer it, at least, till I have sounded the depths of 
the well of angels from which I am now quenching 
my thirst—till I know all the joy and luxury which, 
it seems to me, the exchange of these innermost 
breathings of the soul can alone give. 

You are waking, Ernest, I well know. With this 
fragrant air and this thought stirring moon, you 
would not sleep. 
in ignorance of where you are—whether far away 
or near—and of all that could modify, or conflict 
But, wherever 


I have requested you to keep me 


with my fancy’s conception of ycu. 
you are, the lustrous orb that throws a beam in at 
my window, throws another to your upward eye, 
and by these electric threads, joined in the lumi- 
nous circle of the moon, thought passes between us. 
Oh, how beautiful were the words in which you 
clothed one of these thoughts--your thought and mine 
—in the poem which caine yesterday! How ado- 
rable is the gift, thus to be able to transfer them, in 
unchanged eloquence, from the inarticulate world 
of reverie to the language in which others can share 
them! Angelic poet! Glorious master of two ex 
istences, and beautiful in both! Accept my appre- 
ciation and my homage! Listen to me, over this 
arch of moonbeams, built radiantly between us! 
Ahme! these are strange words that I have writ- 
ten. My flushed cheek, betrays to me that my 
spirit draws my heart along with its dream-tide! I 
should not write to you with this trembling hand, 
and these impassioned syllables. I must drop my 
curtain and shut out this moon, and still my dis- 
turbed spirit. I will try to sleep. Good night, Ernest, 
and may the calm angels that watch over us, bring 
to you the inspired visions for which you wait, and 
tranquil dreams to 
Your spirit worshiper, : 


ERMENGARDE. 


The letter which follows was not in reply to 


the foregoing. It was written after several had 
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been exchanged on the subject to which it mainly 
refers, and is selected as best explaining the feelings 
entertained by the writer, toward her whom he ad- 
dressed :— 

ERNEST TO ERMENGARDE., 

You refuse to let me once rest my eyes upon you. 
I can understand that there might be a timidity in 
the first thought of meeting one with whom you had 
corresponded without acquaintance, but it seems to 
me that a second thought must remind you, how 
much deeper and more sacred than “ acquaintance,”’ 
our interchange of sympathies has been. Why, 
dear Ermengarde, you know me better than those 
who see me every day. My most intimate com- 
panion knows me less. Even she to whom I, per- 
haps, owe all confidence, and who might weep over 
the reservation of what I have shared with you, 
had she the enlargement of soul to comprehend it— 
even she knows me but as a child knows the bind- 
ing of a book, while you have read me well. Why 
should you fear to let me once take your features 
into my memory, that this vague pain of starry dis- 
tance and separation may be removed or lessened ? 

I must see you. I have thought, as you know, 
that we could realize a presence by exchange of 
thought—that the eyes need have no part in the 
interchange of minds. I even took pleasure in be- 
lieving—that I had, in this common-place and ma- 
terial world, one viewless link—one friendship with 
a spirit, of whom my mortal eyes knew nothing. 
But I was wrong. I feel, now, that I have more 
need than others to see you, since I know, more 
than others, what your features should confirm and 
interpret. There is a point, in mere intellectual 
appreciation, where the heart irresistibly comes in, 
and demands to see, with real eyes, the form in 
which is enshrined such an idol. That the reverse 
is also true—that mere thoughtless affection comes 
to a point where the mind demands that it, too, shall 
have something to worship—is a more frequent dis- 
covery in intimacies. But I will not misrepresent 
my present impulse by coldly reasoning upon it. It 
is struggling in my heart, and pleading earnestly to 
see you. Will you longer deny me, dear Ermen- 
garde ? 

By your sweet confirmation of the truthfulness 
of my poem, in your last letter, I was deeply 
touched. There was that in it which I felt to be 
simply sincere, and which proved to me that I 
have, in you, the treasure without which a poet 
cannot live—entire appreciation by one mind and 
heart. I had wanted this—oh, how painfully and 
deeply—till you first wrote to me! Criticism, and 
success over competitors had satisfied me that what 
I wrote was truly measured, but I needed to know 
that it was also felt, and that I was loved for writing 
it. The world’s admission of the poet’s merit is 
yague and cold. There are hours when he can nei- 
ther realize nor believe it. But, in the sweet praise 
of one to whose heart his meanings have gone 


home—one who recognizes, by the inner woof of 
her own spirit, the fibre from which his charmed | 


} 





when she looks upon him, and thinks of his best gifts 
first, at the moments when he comes up to her me- 


| mory—in such an appreciator, kind and ever ready 


to encourage and commend, the poet feels his best 
happiness bound up. He turns to her from the 
world. He thinks of her in sadness. He writes 
with her sweet eyes looking on. Other affections 
may employ his instinctive tenderness, and his gay 
and thoughtless hours; but, in his soul’s retirement, 
he asks for an interpreter who can enter with him— 
for the sweet reader of what common affections 
never reach. 

I feel that you will not persist in refusing me. 
With thoughts so genial and sympathetic as yours, 
there must be a heart of kindness beating in unison, 


| and I cannot long plead earnestly in vain. Tell me 
| but where you are, and by what name you are 


known to those who are so blessed as to look upon 
you, and I will fly to your side, or arrange to meet 
you, with as guarded delicacy as you will. Only let 
me once see you—once take and treasure your living 
image in my soul’s memory—and I ask no more. 
Hear me, dear Ermengarde, and let me write my- 
self, not alone your unseen poet, but 
Your friend, ERNEST. 

There was an arrival of two Quaker ladies and a 
young gentleman at the Astor—(Mrs. and Miss Te- 
vis, and Mr. F. Brown, as it read on the register)— 
one lovely evening in June. The ladies had come 
down from Rockybrook “to shop,’’? and as Mrs. 
Tevis had chanced to hear that “ friend Frank” was 
also meditating a journey to town, she had bespoke 
his protection and company, though (a littie to her 
surprise,) Lilian had not seemed positively pleased 
when this accidental good fortune was first an- 
nounced. 

Spite of Lillian’s perverseness, however, Frank 
had succeeded in making the journey agreeable—his 
high spirits and privileged ease of manner, acting 
with their usual charm on the quiet reserve of the 
lovely Quakeress, and, to the mother’s eye, all things 
flowing with a full tide in the current of an under- 
stood affection. Lilian had had many a restless 
misgiving, notwithstanding, as she sat on the steam- 
er’s deck, listening to the amusing chat of her pre- 
sumed lover. She was going to town on a con- 
cealed errand. It was after writing a reluctant as- 
sent to the fervent plea of her secret correspondent 
for a meeting, that she had expressed the wish for a 
journey, which had led her mother to discover some 
necessities that were before unthought of, for a shop- 
ping visit to New York. Mrs. Tevis needed seldom 
more than a hint to anticipate or guess at her daugh- 
ter’s wishes, and she had foreshadowed this one, 


| with that unconscious maternal clairvoyance, which 


all who have had such mothers will understand. 
Lilian felt, by no means, certain that she should 
not confide her secret to Frank before its purpore 





was carried out. She longed todo so. Her deeply 


| cherished habit of affection for him seemed to claim 
| a confidence on the subject as his right, while, on 


the other hand, she both feared his disapproval, and 


words were spun—one who sees his better nature ' dreaded that he might fancy it to be a coquetry in- 
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tended to bring him to an avowal. That she had 
secretly corresponded with another, had admired that 
other for exactly the qualities which Frank seemed 
entirely deficient in, and that she was about to see 
this his rival, and weigh one against the other, the 
attractions of the two—were truths which could be 
made to wear a very culpable aspect, though an al- 
most irresistible instinct prompted her to divulge all. 
She had not owned to herself that she loved this un- 
seen poet. It was the theory by which she kept up 
her self-justification, that a friendship growing out 
of mere interchange of thoughts, need not interfere 
with the constancy of an affection founded on such 
intimacy as hers with Frank. She sighed only, in 
trying to separate the two, that their qualities were 
not combined inone. Thatalover who had the win- 
ning and attaching every day qualities of Frank 
Brown, could not also be a high-souled poet, alive to 
the loftier and more elevating converse of the soul, 
seemed to her in accordance with that universal im- 
perfectness of human allotment, over which philo- 
sophers and bards have, from time immemorial, 
made moan. She only hoped that in this secret in- 
tellectual intimacy, she was not cultivating an ideal 
preference which would make her real love seem 
poor and insufficient. How the two—Ernest and 
Frank—would compare, as real “men, was the pro- 
blem which entirely occupied her, at present, and 
which the interview of the next morning was most 


excitingly to solve. 

The breakfast of the three visiters from Rocky- 
brook, at the Astor House table, was inexplicably 
embarrassed by reserve, on the day which was to 
bring Lilian and Ernest for the first time together. 
Mrs. Tevis concluded that the lovers had had a 
quarrel. After making several efforts to enliven the 
conversation, she discreetly gave it up, biding her 
time for an explanation. Lilian looked flushed and 
restless. She feared momently that Frank would 
propose some engagement which would make it ne- 
cessary to plead other occupation for that day. He 
was, fortunately, silent as to the disposal of her 
morning, however. His own business in town 
seemed to be the only matter in his thoughts. They 
rose from table and separated, to Lilian’s infinite 
relief, with only a mention of meeting again for 
dinner. 

To be disembarrassed of her mother’s presence, 
by sending her out to make some purchases, upon 
which she pleaded want of spirits to accompany | 
her, was Lilian’s first move after breakfast. She 
did this with a self-reproach and unwillingness 
which almost brought her to an outpouring of her 
heart’s whole secret to her mother, but the under- 





current of her destiny prevailed. With a kiss and a | 
careful injunction to her that she should take a book | 
and read away her melancholy mood, Mrs. Tevis | 
closed the door upon her daughter, and she was left 
to the fulfillment of her engagement, without dread 
of interruption. 

It lacked but a few minutes of eleven, when Lilian 


descended to the ladies’ drawing-room of the Astor. 


She found it, as she had presumed she should do, ana 
as it usually is at that hour of the morning, deserted. 
The deep window looking out upon St. Paul’s leafy 
church-yard, was unoccupied, and it was here that 
she was to sit, as the clock struck eleven, and, with 
a book pressed to her lips as an indication that she 
was “ Ermengarde,’’ and that “ Ernest’? was at 
liberty to approach and address her as an acquaint- 
ance. Every thing looked fortunately conspiring to 
give pleasure to the interview. Not a guest had 
chanced to remain, to overhear the conversation 
which would needs be embarrassing enough, even 
were they alone; the shutters had been closed to a 
twilight dimness by the servants; and the air of the 
morning was of the genial and sweet temperature 
which favors the interchange of the sympathies. 
The lovely and trembling Quakeress of Rockybrook 
thought she never had breathed air more delicious— 
in a city though she recognized its balm. 

It lacked one minute to eleven. Was she watched? 
A head was certainly thrust past the opening of the 
door, and as certainly it seemed to her that it was 
the quick movement of her lover’s. How unspeak- 
ably embarrassing would be his entrance at that 
moment! How should she explain her interview 
with a stranger? By what name—knowing only 
the name of ‘ Ernest” for him whom she expected 
—should she introduce to Frank Brown the person 
with whom he would find her in conversation? 
Alas! these were difficulties against which she had 
neglected to provide! The punishment of her cul- 
pable concealments seemed now to be inevitably 
upon her. Her heart, for that minute of suspense, 
came to a stand still. 

Eleven! She closed her eyes and pressed the 
book to her lips, and, with her face turned away 
from the opening door, awaited the approach of an 
entering and hesitating step, which she overheard as 
the slow clock pealed out its heavy reverberations. 
How should she speak! Her breath choked with 
the quick pantings in her throat. She crowded the 
volume convulsively to her lips, and dropped her 
head in utter confusion upon her bosom. 

But the step was near her. One, whom she did 
not dare to look on, had approached, and now stood 
silent and motionless behind her. Another moment 
of stillness that seemed an eternity to Lilian, and she 
felt a warm breath upon her temple. 

‘‘ Ermengarde!”’ said a low voice, and, to her 
sudden and utter consternation, a kiss was impressed 
upon her cheek, and an enclosing arm drew her into 
its embrace ! 

“Frank !?? 

‘ Lilian!” 

And the revelation of the mystery dawned on the 
mind of the astonished girl, for, in a voice of half- 
mischief, and half-tenderness, he said: 

‘¢ Not Frank, but ‘Ernest!’ ”’ 

In the tight clasp of the lovers to each other’s 
arms, which occupied the next minute, there was 


| not much explanation—but there was no end to their 


wondering, afterward, how they possibly could 
have been so in the dark as to their respective inner 
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characters, how they should have lacked the confid- | was far more difficult to learn—that it is best to be 
ingness to mingle intellects as well as amusements | sure, before going abroad for new varieties of hap- 
and idle nothings, and how they could have thought | piness, that the material for what we desire is not 
themselves lovers with the reserves which they had | in the bosom that already belongs to us. As a wife 
cherished for other sympathies and admirations. It | to the poet and to the man, Lilian easily and well 
served them as a lesson in the capability of one love | played her part, and it was hard for either to tell in 
for all the interchanges of mind and heart, and | which of the two characters of the other, life found 
taught them what might have been deferred till it | its more urgent want replied to. 





THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





Saint AvucusTInE! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 


All common things—each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end ; 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire—the base design, 
That makes another’s virtue less ; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess! 


The longing for ignoble things, 
The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth! 


All thoughts of ill—all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill, 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will ! 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of Fair Renown 
The right of eminent domain! 





We have not wings—we cannot soar— 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees—by more and more— 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 

As wholly wasted—wholly vain— 
If rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain. 





GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE. 


A COMIC DUET—FOR A NEW OPERA, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


He. What can a man do when a woman’s perverse, 
And determined to have her own way? 
She. At the altar you took me for better or worse, 
Am I worse than you took me for, say ? 
Silly elf, 
Am I worse than you took me for, say ? 


He. For an angel I took you in beauty and worth— 
Tho priest a true woman has given: 
She. A man would prefer a true woman on earth, 
To all the bright angels in heaven, 
Silly elf, 
To all the bright angels in heaven. 





He. I *ve found you a Tartar! My feelings you hurt 
At the veriest trifle, of course. 
She. Forgetting a button to sew on your shirt 
You deem a good ground for divorce, 
Silly elf, 
You deem a good ground for divorce. 


He. Well, marriage a lottery is, and a blank 
Some men surely draw all their lives. 
She. Such fellows as you, sir, themselves have to 
Good husbands make always good wives, {thank, 
Silly elf, 
Good husbands make always good wives. 








AHSAHGUNUSHK NUMAMAHTAHSENG; 


OR THE REED SHAKEN 


BY THE WIND. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


Atone the whole north shore of Lake Huron, ex- 
tending over not much less than five degrees of lati- 
tude from North to South, and varying from forty 
to one hundred miles in width, there lies a vast 


expanse of navigable water, known as the Georgian | 
bay; the shores of which to this hour are almost | 


untrodden, except by the moccasined foot of the 
Red man, and the surface of which is almost un- 
furrowed by the keel of modern adventure. 


Divided by a long promontory, the precipitous | 


cape of which has taken its name of Cabot’s head 
from a huge projecting bowlder on its summit, and 
by the extended and almost continuous chain of the 
Manitoulin islands, from the main lake the Geor- 
gian bay, from its size, its depth, the’great rivers 
which it receives, and the unnumbered harbors of 
refuge with which its iron-bound coasts are in- 
dented, deserves rather to be regarded as in itself a 
lake, than merely as a portion of the gigantic 
Huron. 

Yet, in spite of its magnificent extent, the unri- 
valed purity of its deep dark blue, yet wondrously 
transparent waters, the wild magnificence of its 
iron scenery, I know nothing so lonely, nothing 
which impresses the mind of the voyager with so 
utter a sense of solitariness, as a sail on its unfre- 
quented bosom. 

For days—for days—you may steam or sail right 
onward, with the mainland, or the thousand islands, 
ever in view, yet not a sail, not the bark ‘of an In- 
dian, not the smoke of a wigwam shall vary the 
desolate sublimity of the scene ; unless you leave the 
direct course, to visit some one of the Indian vil- 
lages or the miners’ stations, which of late are be- 
ginning to grow up along the northern shore. 

Only three vessels, to this day, cross the waters 
of the Georgian bay ; one a small schooner employed 
for the supply of the Bruce mines; the second, a 
clever little steamer, the Gore, plying between Pene- 
tanguishine, whence there is an easy portage to 
Toronto, and the Sault St. Marie ; and the third, the 
Mohawk man-of-war steamer, whose summer cruis- 
ing-ground embraces all the upper lakes from the 
great Falls of Niagara to the lovely rapids of the 
Sault St. Marie. The great line of western travel, 
lying along the southern and western shores which 
are visited daily, I had almost said hourly during 
the summer months, by steamers of most luxurious 
accommodation, and sailing craft of every rig and 
almost every burthen, leaves the stormy and rock- 
bound expanse of the great Georgian bay far aloof; 


| and feware the visiters who have seen its wondrous 
| beauties, or penetrated into the mysteries of rock, 
wilderness, and river, cataract, rapid, swamp, and 
| rice lake, which diversify its northern shore with 
an endless labyrinth of most romantic beauty. 
Neither the highlands of the Hudson, nor the thou- 
sand isles of the far-famed St. Lawrence, have to me 


| the charm of the wild, solitary, silent grandeur of 


the Huron. Waters so clear, that you can mark 
each prominence or crgnny of the granite rock, 
number each long and sinuous blade of the water- 
grass, count every fish that wags a fin, five fathom 
deep, more easily than so many inches in our eastern 
streams or lakelets—shores so bold, that a man-of- 
war can lie broadside against the rocks, moored to 
the mighty pines, whose foliage makes wild music , 
to the gale from which they shelter her, many and 
many a yard above her topmasts. No sounds or 
sights of life save the plash of the heavy sturgeon 
falling back on the mirrored surface, and breaking 
the green-wood picture, which slept there so calmly 
bright, into a thousand glancing ripples; save the 
wild tremulous note, how like the Ossianic notion 
of a spirit’s cry, of the great northern diver; save 
the circling swoops of the snowy terns and gulls; 
and, now perhaps and again, at rare intervals, the 
heavy shadow cast on the sunny lake from the 
broad wings of the bald-headed eagle, sailing be- 
tween it and the sun, and overcoming its clear sur- 
face most like a summer cloud. 

Such, and such only, are the sounds and sights 
which he will hear and see, who voyages across 
those lonely waters, in these days of vaunted progress 
and increased civilization. 

But not so it was, two hundred years ago; for 
then those grand and good and brave Ciscoverers, 
those only real civilizers, only consistent benefac- 
tors of the savage, the French Jesuits, were in their 
full career of enterprise, and usefulness, and charity. 
Whatever may have been th2 course, in the Old 
World, of this great, active, energetic, self-devoting 
sect, one thing at least is certain, that from the first 
to the last in the New World, of North America at 
least, they have been signally, confessedly, and in- 
controvertibly, the benefactors of mankind. 

Strange it would seem, but so it is, that from the 
first introduction of Catholicism by the French into 
the Northern, and by Lord Baltimore into the 
Southern, regions of North America, the very genius 
of that religion changed its nature. 











While the various sects of the Protestants were 
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martyring one another, and combining only to butcher 
and rob the red man; while the Puritans were hang- 
ing Quakers, banishing Baptists, burning witches, 
depopulating the Catholic settlements, and barba- 
rously misusing the mild and peaceful settlers of 
Acadia, offering rewards for the scalps of heathen, 
and coolly sentencing independent princes, such as 
the brave Canonchet, last of the Narragansetts, or 
the right royal Wampanoag Philip, to cold-blooded 
slaughter, the Jesuits with a pure zeal, a humble 
self-devotion, worthy the followers of Him whose 
followers they claim to be, were incurring pains and 
perils equal almost to those of the first apostles, 
valuing their lives at nothing, and dying with se ‘ene 
and Christian fortitude, prompted by no desire but 
that of winning converts to the Christian fold, and 
aiming at no other object than the precept of their 
erder, the sublime ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

The great discoverers, and first explorers, the 
most authentic and trust-worthy historians, of our 
inland waters and far western territories, neither 
climate nor distance, neithér peril nor suffering, de- 
terred the dauntless Jesuits, where there were 
wonders of nature to be rescued from the gloom of 
the primeval forest, or souls of mortal men to be 
snatched from the more perilous darkness of hea- 
thendom. 

To the honor of the Frenchman and the Jesuit, 
then, be it recorded, and I, though neither of his 
race nor his religion, will never cease to insist on its 
remembrance, that in no single instance, do we find 
him using his superior force or his superior wisdom, 
otherwise than as a true friend, and to the extent of 
his lights, an honest spiritual counselor, of the North 
American savage. 

Unlike the proud ecclesiastics, luxurious, greedy, 
fierce and cruel, who hounded the Cortez and Pi- 
zarros against the softer savage of the Southern 
hemisphere, kindling the fagot and sanctioning the 
rack, and baptizing with blood and fire only, the 
French Jesuit used no weapons for conversion but 
purity of life, humility of bearing, faith, charity, and 
a zeal unconquerable for the extension of his religion. 

Never the torturers, often the tortured, of their 
half-barbarous converts; men often of ihe highest 
birth; men always of the brightest parts and pro- 
foundest learning; they took upon themselves the 
cross of Christ, and exchanged the most polished 
court and country of the then world, for the howling 
wilderness; and that without one hope of temporal 
or spiritual advancement, without the possibility of 
gaining wealth or fame, at the total sacrifice of 
every worldly comfort, at the almost certain risk of 
their lives. They lived unselfish, and they died un- 
daunted, ad majorem Det gloriam. 

Honor to the memory, peace to the ashes of the 
French Jesuits! Their bodies have long mouldered 
away under the sere leaves of the forest; the very 
tribes, whom they taught, and by whose hands they 
full, have long since vanished from the face of the 
earth; but their souls live forever in His keeping, 
who sees the motive of the heart as clearly as the 
deed of the hand, and will repay a thousand-fold the 








good works wrought in His name, and for His love 
and honor. 

I have wandered among the sites of their ruined 
stations; I have sat on the grassy mounds, whence 
they perchance preached the word of life to their 
dusky converts; Whereon perchance they writhed 
in torment at the stake, invoking mercy from on 
high with their last breath upon their ignorant de- 
stroyers. 

And I know nothing more affecting, nothing that 
leaves a deeper or more melancholy impress on the 
heart, than when, after walking miles along some 
difficult Indian trace, or paddling the birch canoe 
over the dim and solemn waters of some forest-em- 
bowed river, one suddenly emerges, under the 
glimmering moonlight, or the fresh dewy dawn, into 
the long deserted clearing, once fertilized by the 
hands of the good churchmen; and gazes upon the 
ruins of the outposts erected in the extremest soli- 
tudes, not against earthly foes, but against the arch- 
enemy of man. 

There one may trace, even now, by the surround- 
ing objects, the routine of their innocent and blame- 
less lives; there, was the garden where they raised 
their frugal stores; even now all wild, degenerated 
and untrained, he may discover the scions of the 
European fruit-trees, which they brought from the 
apple-orchards of old Normandy, or the richer dis- 
tricts of Touraine ; here is the spring, whence they 
drew the water which, it may well be, sealed the 
Christianity of Iroquis or Huron neophytes, long ere 
the Ojibwas or Pottowattomies brought fire and 
havoc from their southern hunting-grounds, and 
quenched the altars with the blood of their own un- 
resisting ministers. 

Many a legend dwells, to this day, about the 
places which their deaths and their lives have alike 
rendered holy; and although these are related now 
by the descendants of the very tribes who slaugh- 
tered them, yet they are told with sympathy, and 
often-times with real sorrow; for the Ojibwas now 
no more sacrifice the white dog at the full of the 
moon, but are gathered for the most part under the 
same mild Christian rule professed by the Iroquis, 
whom twocenturies ago they slaughtered as idolaters. 

None of these struck me as more sadly solemn, 
than this of Ahsahgunushk Nuhmamahtahseng, or 
the Reed Shaken by the Wind, an Ojibwa girl who, 
in those dark and bloody days, brought, like another 
Helen, havoc and desolation whither she had laid 
up her fatal, though not guilty love. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAIDEN. 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s too her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn. 
WoRDsWoRTH. 


Tt was already daylight, though the sun had not 
yet risen above the tops of the forest trees, which 
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formed the visible horizon ; and from the aspect of 
the skies overhead, and the soft dewy coolness of 
the fragrant morning air, it promised to be as beau- 


tiful a summer day as ever gladdened the face of | 


earth, 
specks of cloud, suspended motionless near the ze- 
nith, visible in the dark azure of the skies; and 


these were changing their hues momently, as long | 


lustrous rays came stealing up from the eastward, har- 
bingers of the sun’s advent. A moment ago, they 
were plain, sad-colored gray patches on the blue 
ground-work ; gradually a dull purple glazed them 


There were but two, or three, small fleecy | 


over ; that brightened into rose-color; into rich car- | 


mine ; and now they are glittering like coals of fire, 
or flecks of molten gold, mirrored as clearly in the 
still, narrow, brimful river, as they glow aloft in the 
summer sky. 

The thin light mist, which crept up awhile since 
from the surface of the translucent stream, has 
melted into air; and the evergreens on the farther 
shore, huge hemlocks and heaven-reaching pines, 
which grow down to the very water’s edge, are re- 
flected s~ wondrously distinct, dark feathery plu- 
mage, arrowy limbs and white weather-bleached 
centennial trunks, that it were avery true eye which 
should define at once where is the meeting of the 
reality and of the shadow. Ever and anon a plump 
of duck and mallard come sweeping over head, above 
the tops of the highest trees, the strident whistle of 
their wings first attracting the eye to their quick 
glancing flight, and are scarce seen before they have 
darted out of sight beyond the wooded point that 
bounds the next reach of the gentle river. Once and 
again a heavy shadow flits over the smooth expanse, 
the image as it seems of a gigantic pair of wings, 
overshadowing half the width of the sunlighted chan- 
nel. It ceases suddenly, for the wings which pro- 
jected it are folded, and there on the naked crest of 
a huge cypress, poising himself on the very pinna- 
cle, sits the bald-headed eagle, watching to see the 
parent duck lead forth her fledgling bhood from the 
cool covert of the sheltering lily leaves, which over- 
spread the shoals, and give the wary water-birds a 
sure asylum. There flits, along the pebbly margins, 
the noisy yellow-leg, the golden plover, or the small 
spotted sand-piper, each in pursuit of some small 
worm or insect, its peculiar prey. There the harsh- 
screaming king-fisher circles above the small fry, as 
they dimple the tranquil surface, hunting fry smaller 
yet, and yet more powerless. There again, motion- 
less as the gray trunk behind him, which in hue he 
most resembles, patient and watchful, stands the 
great blue-heron ; and now he cocks his bright eye, 
and with an arrowy motion darts forward his long 
neck and javelin bill, transfixing with a pitiless 
stroke the monster bull-frog, chief basso of his aquatic 
orchestra, just as he has himself sucked in a beauti- 
ful golden and blue tibellula, as he hung poised with 
rapid wing over an open lotus flower. Here, in the 
shadow of the bank, where the water sleeps so 
clearly in its brown transparent reflections, mark, 
where, itself a shadow, lies in expectant ambush the 
lithe body of the great northern pickerel. There, 


he has siruck at a passing shiner, and ere the bright 
silvery streak, that marked his rapid transit through 
the water, has subsided, a heavier plunge is heard ; 
for the felon otter, watching from his holt under the 
tortuous alder-roots, has espied the motion, and 
pounced tyrant-like, on the spoiled and the spoiler 
simultaneously. 

So it is ever, in the wilderness as in the world, 
the strong prey still upon the weak, and the weak 
on the weaker. All life is one long flight from those 
to be avoided, one long pursuit of those to be made 
captive. From the man, half divine, to the reptile, 
less than brute, there is no rest, no respite—to take 
or be taken, to slay or to be slaughtered, such seem 
to be the conditions on which the boon of life is 
held; nor is the crowded haunt, the boasted mart 
of civilized life in great cities, in this respect en- 
dowed with one immunity beyond the lonely forest, 
or the howling desert. 

That is a wild and lonely spot even now, and few 
and rare are the settlements around it, either of the 
white man or the half-civilized Ojibwa or Pottowat- 


| tomie, but at the time of which I write, there was 


no spot more savage, nor farther removed, as it 
would seem, from every human influence, than the 
wild woods, the rocky shores, and the still waters, 
which surrounded the embouchure of what is now 
known as the river Wye into the eastern end of the 
great Georgian bay. 

The eye of the white-man, even now, as he pad- 
dies across the inner cove into which the deep, clear, 
narrow river opens, fails to detect the smallest open- 
ing in the dense tree-tops of the forest through which 
the brimful river finds its outlet, nor does the bosom 
of the bay itself indicate, in the least degree, that 
large mass of extraneous waters which here should 
swell its volume, for it is shoal to the last degree, 
and overgrown with a luxuriant vegetation of wild 
rice and reeds, through which steal deviously a hun- 
dred tortuous and unsuspected channels, through 
which only can the ponderous dug-out of the Cana- 
dian Frenchman, or the light birch canoe of the 
native find its way into the entrance of the river. 

The keener glance of an Indian, however, apt to 
see things with a sort of reasoning and inquiring 
gaze, deductive rather than intuitive, would not be 
long in discovering that there ran through those 
woods, seemingly so uninterrupted and unbroken, a 
division line of some kind, regular though circuit- 
ous, nor in suspecting that division line to be water ; 
for whereas the northern shore of the stream cou- 
sists of low, damp, swampy land, for a mile or two 
up the course of the river, covered with a growth 
of tamarack, hemlock, and cedar, that to the south is 
higher, bolder, drier, and is overspread by a finer 
forest of oak, maple, birch and poplar, with here 
and there the arrowy cone of a gigantic white-pine, 
piercing the clouds a hundred feet above the sum- 
mits of its deciduous brethren. 

To the ordinary eyes of the traveler or searcher 





of the picturesque, signs like these have no mean- 
ing; but to the half-wild forester or to the aboriginal 
| man of the woods, they speak volumes, and thence 
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it is that to find any retreat so sure as to baffle the , 


instinct and blind the eyes of an Indian warrior on 
the war-path, is one of the things—the few things 
on earth—which may be set down, as the rule, to 
be impossible. 

Nor had it escaped the penetration of the natives, 
that there was more than ordinary facility in sup- 


porting their family relations to be found in the | 


neighborhood of the embouchure of the beautiful 





Wye; for even at that early day, when the Iroquis | 


or Huron tribe were the sole possessors of the nor- 
thern shores of the great lakes, and when their vil- 
lages and wigwams, even upon their shores and 
water-courses, were few and far between, it would 
seem that they had established some settlement in 
that vicinity, tempted, it may be, by the abundance 
of fish which swam those limpid waters, and of fowl 
which fed almost unmolested among the wild-rice 
lakes into which its upward course expanded. 

At the point of view whence we first looked on 
the tranquil river, with its lazy eddies and many- 
colored beautiful reflections, the southern shore 
jutted forward in a wide semi-circular bend, above 
and below which the dense evergreens, which were 
the only indications of the northern shore, seeming 
to swim on the bosom of the slow-flowing stream, 
swept forward in their turn for a hundred yards or 


shape an inverted letter 5, cut off all farther view 
in either direction so completely, that had it not 
been for the quiet and sleepy swirls of the down- 
ward current, and the narrowness and regularity of 
the channel as compared to its width, the river 
might have been easily mistaken for an inland pool 
or lakelet. 


no case interlapped or lay within forty or fifty feet 
distance of each other. 

One of these trees, a vast white-oak, completely 
barked, and bleached by the suns and snows, of 
fierce summers, burning with almost tropic heat, 
and of winters, second to Zembla’s or Spitzbergen’s 
only, had fallen from the extremity of the forward 
bend of the southern shore, and lay somewhat down 
stream, with its huge twisted roots standing erect 
and grisly, a ‘huge matted cheval-de-frize at the 


| water’s brink, and its great gnarled and knotted 





On both sides of the water many trees had fallen | 


into the stream, and lay some up, some down, some | 


partially across the current, and these of such giant 
bulk and colossal height, that had too chanced to lie 
directly opposite, their branches would have min- 
gled, and they would actually have bridged the 
stream; nay, they might well, as I have ofien seen 
in that region, when backed by deposit after deposit 
of drift-wood, floating trees, reeds, rice, and river 





trash, have formed a raft, and, becoming gradually 
covered with decomposed vegetable matter, and | 
overgrown with parasitic plants and shrubs, have 
assumed the semblance of firm soil, with the slow 
waters soaking constantly, although unseen, below 


of Niagara, and sweep triumphant into the huge | 
Atlantic through that incomparable artery of North | 
America, the grand estuary of the St. Lawrence. 
In this instance, however, perhaps by the con- 
stancy and strength of the slow current, perhaps by 
human agency, for a keen eye might detect the 
marks of the axe on some of the massive bolls, the 
course of the river had been kept clear, and though 
a canoe either ascending or descending must have 


run a zigzag or circuitous course, in order to escape 
interruption from the snags and sawyers, as they 





would be termed on the Southern waters, these in | 





branches partly imbedded in the mud, partly over- 
hanging the shallow which itself had created witha 
canopy of moss and river-weeds, and all the trash 
accumulated from a hundred floods and freshets. 
Immediately below this, and so well concealed 
as to be invisible to a casual observer, lay moored 
a birch-canoe of the elegant form and delicate struc- 
ture of the vessels of the aborigines, and in it, busily 
employed even at that early hour in ensnaring the 
finny denizens of the waters, sat a girl of some 
sixteen or seventeen years, whom it required no 
second glance to know for a child of the wilderness. 
It is well known to those who have been in the 
habit of cbserving the North American tribes in 
their natural state, removed from the contamination 


| to which they now seem almost inevitably subject 
so, When the southern bank again advanced, and 
suffering a double reach to be seen, resembling in | 


on the slightest contact with the whites, that, de- 
spite the detractions of color and of an uncouth and 
uncomely costume, there is ofien, not only a rare 
beauty, but a rare fascination about the younger 
Indian females, although it may not at the same 
be denied that were a painter in search of a model, 
wherefrom to design with the most vratsemblance the 
likeness of his majesty of the infernal regions, he 
could not do better than to select an old squaw of it 
matters not what tribe, and his type of the hideous, 
the repulsive, and the horrible must needs be perfect. 
The girl in question was slender, delicate, and 
elastic as a reed swaying in the currents of a gentle 
breeze, and what is unusual among the aborigines, 
the females of whom are inclined to be squat and 
dwarfish, was considerably above the ordinary 
stature even of white girls, while all the outlines of 
her graceful yet voluptuous figure, displayed a per- 
fect unison of all the lithe and fragile symmetry of 
girlish years with the mature developments of per- 
fect womanhood. ; 
Her brow and face were dark, but not much 
darker than I have seen in the liquid-eyed damas 
of Venice, or the stately Spanish donnas,; and the 
rich blood crimsoned her full, pouting lips, and 
flushed, peach-like, throngh the golden hue of her 
cheeks, with 9s warm a tide as ever burned in the 
impassioned cheeks of an Anglo-Norman beauty. 
Her long, straight hair, not curling in the least, 
nor waving, nor yet in the slightest degree hard or 
wiry, fell down behind her small ears, being braided 
in front in two broad bands over the temples, and 
confined by a fillet er coronal of blue and white wam- 
pum, stitched upon a thong of deer-skin, in loose, 
heavy, soft, flowing masses, such as we see in some 
of the portraits of Velasquez and other Spanish 
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masters. It was of the deepest and most perfect | 
blackness, black as ebony or as night, without the 
slightest indication of that purplish metallic lustre | 
which generally plays over what is not unfitly called 
raven hair in women of white blood, and more 
especially in those of Irish race. Her eyes had the 
long, almond-shaped orbits, and long-fringed lashes, 
which are deemed the rarest charm of Italian beauty, 
and the large, soft pupils of the deepest, clearest 
hazel, swam in a field of nacry bluish lustre, which 
could be compared to nothing but the finest mother- 
of-pearl. 

Her cheeks were flushed, at the moment when we 
look upon, and her bright lips disparted with a gay 
smile, as she pulled in, each after each, the glittering 
rock-bass, resplendent in their golden armor, and 
watched these trophies of her prowess flapping in the 
bottom of her canoe, till the gay sheen of their scaly 
coats faded into the duil, blank hues of death. And 
as those bright lips fell asunder in her mood of gentle 
merriment, they displayed a set of teeth so brilliant, 
so delicately pure and transparent in their undefiled 
enamel, that the most gorgeous belle of courts and 
cities would have given the best jewels she possessed 
in exchange for those gems of nature’s giving. 

Her features, if they had not the regular and per- 
fect symmetry, the complete oval contour, and the 
short-arched, wreathed upper lip of the Greek pro- 
file, nor yet the high-born, glorious dignity of the 
superb Norman type, had yet a harmony and unison 
entirely their own, a soft, tranquil, half-unconscious 
majesty of stillness—something that leads you to 
revert your thoughts to older worlds, or at least 
ages more remote, when this earth was haply peo- 
pled by tribes less far removed from the awful 
serenity of the immortals, such as sits to this hour 
wonderfully enthroned on the calm brow and solemn, 
tranquil beauty of the Egyptian sphynx. 

Yet in this solemn fixedness of feature, this serene 





seriousness of outline, there was nothing lewd or 
unwomanly; for in so much as the outlines were 
statuesque and grave, the eyes wildly sérious, was | 
the expression at times arch and almost jocund, and 
the smile of the wreathed and dimpled lips all that 
could be desired of winning, feminine, and tender. 
It is remarkable, too, that although habituated 
more or less, as al] Indian females must necessarily 
be, to labors of a harder and more abject nature than 
are attributed even to the poorest and rudest Ame- 
rican females of the white race, her hands were as 
delicate and small, with slight, round, tapering 
fingers, and long, oval nails, as those of any princess 
of unmixed Norman race. Her moccasined feet, 
too, were delicately and proportionately small, not 
‘‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,” like those of 
many of our modern dameels, who, in this, appear 


| gentle current. 











to imitate the high castes of the Chinese, till she 
could neither stand nor go, but betokening at once 
delicacy of structure and fitness for the purposes to 


assuredly never made aught except unto its end. 
Her dress was peculiar, for it indicated that, even 
in that remote: angle of the northern wilderness, 


which they were created by that Providence which | 
| 


thousands of miles aloof from the small and recent 
seaboard settlements of the whites, white luxuries 
were attainable for the gratification of female vanity. 
The tiara of wampum about her head was not the 
shell-manufactured wampum of the natives, but of 
fine blue and white Parisian bead-work. Her prin- 
cipal garment was a short petticoat, or tunic, not 
unlike that of the huntress Diana, leaving the right 
breast exposed, and barely reaching to the knee, of 
bright azure broadcloth, with a shoulder belt, girdle, 
and fringe of bead-work. Her lower limbs were 
protected by leggings of dressed deer-skin, as finely 
wrought as the most costly texture of the Flemish 
or English looms, and her feet covered by mocca- 
sins, elaborately embroidered with dyed horse-hair, 
which must evidently have been brought a long dis- 
tance from the eastward, since the gigantic animal 
which furnishes it is so rarely found to the south- 
westward of ihe great Canadian Ottawa, that it may 
be held to be unknown in those regions. 

Such was Ahsahgunushk Numamahtahseng, or 
the Reed-shaken-by-the-wind, the fatal heroine of 
a disastrous legend; the fairest daughter of Ching- 
wauk, the White Pine, the great chief of the 
Ojibwas, cast by singular fortunes, and strange 
ends, into aregion many hundred leagues to the 


| north-west of the hunting-grounds of her tribesmen. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE JESUIT. 

The morning wore on calmly, brightly, and the sun, 
whose long upward rays had been for above an hour 
streaming toward the zenith, above the waving 
tree-tops, now raised the upper limb of his bright 
dise above the rich green foliage, and poured a flood 
of golden lustre directly downward into the wood- 
land channel of the stream, and lighted its trans- 
lucent waters down to its depths of gravelly sand, 
and long river-weeds fantastically curling in the 
Up to this time the maiden had sat 
nearly motionless in her light bark canoe, scarcely 
stirring a limb, unless to draw in another and an- 
other of her scaly captives, to renew her bait upon 
the barbed steel hook—fresh evidence, by the way, 
of acquaintance with the whites—and to cast out her 
line again into the little eddy among the branches 
of the submerged trees in which the fish appeared 
to rejoice especially. . 

Now, however, the sun shooting his beams down- 
ward, the fish began to show themselves indisposed 
to bite so freely as before, and very soon refused 
altogether to ‘take the deceptive lure, whether that 
the increase of light enabled them the better to 
descry the shining artifice, or that the movements 
of the waving shadows on the surface, whenever 
the fair angler moved her hand, betrayed her where- 
abouts, and seared them from the tempting morsel. 

The girl, seeing that for the present there was no 
more sport to be had, was already busied in taking 
upart her light tackle, winding up her line on a deli- 
cately wrought wooden reel, and securing her price- 
less hook, and that task ended, had already lifted her 
paddle from the bottom of the canoe in order to alter 
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her position, when almost simultaneously two widely 


| 
| 


among the boughs of the fallen tree. Another and 


different, and in that deep solitude, most unaccus- | another sweep of the light paddle, delivered all so 


tomed sounds disturbed the silence of the forest. 
The first of these, in point of time, was the near 

report of one of the lighter fire-arms of that day, 

such as were used in the most civilized countries of 


Europe in the chase, and known as carabines, or | 


birding-pieces, and that the weapon had not been 
discharged in vain, was proved by the plunge of a 
beautiful summer duck, the handsomest of all the 
aquatic fowls, from its perch on the projecting branch 
of a tall white-oak, into the water beneath, on the 
surface of which it struggled impotently for a mo- 
ment or two, and then lay motionless and lifeless, 
dying the slow ripples with a large patch of dark 
gore from its bill, gasping now no longer. 

The other sound was the deep melancholy, silver 
tone of a large bell floating down the light air, and 
down the channel of the river from a short distance 
toward the uplands—a bell so singularly soft and 
sweet, so serenely musical and melodious, that its 
cadences would have been remarked for their wild, 
sonorous swell, and long-drawn fall, even in populous 
cities, where all the arts are called into play, to 
minister not to the necessaries only, but to the 
luxuries of life. In that wild region, therefore, un- 
trodden as one would have been prompt to believe 
by any steps save those of the prowling wild beast 
or the heathen and untutored savage, how singularly 
exquisite seemed that slow and solemn harmony— 
that harmony peculiarly the utterance of civilization, 
of humanity, of the innocent and pure religion of the 
white man—he and he only can judge aright, who, 
after wandering, after sojourning, far aloof from the 
haunts of men, comes suddenly upon the traces of 
the ploughshare and the axe, and pausing on the 
verge of some small forest-clearing, listens, aston- 
ished half and all enraptured, to the familiar music, 
long unheard of, the old village bells. 

There is no sound on earth by which the human 
soul is rapt sosuddenly away from the present scene, 
from the present train of thoughts, yea, from its very 
self, and all the strongest of its secret aspirations, to 
the long past, the long-forgotten, as the music of a 
distant bell heard in the wilderness. Oftentimes, 
when I, wandering as I have imagined very far 
from the nearest settlement among the gigantic pines 
and venerable silence of the western Canadian forest, 
have been surprised from myself, and charmed away 
to scenes far beyond the wide-rolling Atlantic, to 
the green hills and gentle pastures of my child- 
hood’s home, even by the wild and inharmonious 
clank of a cow-bell, gathering I know not what of 
romance, and even melody from the accompanying 
scenery and circumstances, and wafting back the 
willing mind from savage solitude to old civilization. 

At the first sound, the long re-echoing gun-shot, 
the girl started, and after gazing earnestly, and with 
something of anxiety in her eye toward the direc- 
tion whence it came, dropped the blade of her paddle 
noiselessly into the water, and by a dexterous turn 
of the wrist, sent the head of the canoe gliding swift 
and easy as a bird through the air into the little eddy 





dexterously that not a plash could be detected as the 
blade entered or left the water, forced it out clear 
into the glassy current above the obstacle which 
seemed to bar its way, so that before five seconds 
had elapsed from the occurrence of the alarm, if such 
it were to be considered, the light vessel had shot 
with its fair freight, six times its own length up the 
stream, and was glancing over the creeping eddies 
at a safe distance from the bank, like a creature en- 
dowed with volition and swift self-motion. 

At the next instant the deep tone of the bell 
swelled upon her ear—again—again—again—clearly 
the Christian’s summon® to the worship of his God. 

And yet who would have deemed that in that lonely 
and remote corner of the wilderness, at that far-dis- 
tant period, when the very discovery of the New 
World, as men called it, was but recent, and the 
most satisfactory attempts at its colohization as yet 
but an experiment, who would have deemed it pos- 
sible that the God of nature should have been wor- 
shiped otherwise than by the free and natural in- 
fluences of the outward world, by the grateful choirs 
of the rejoicing songsters of the woodland, by the 
rich incense of the flowers ascending toward heaven 
on the wings of the morning dew, by the instinctive, 
vague, and untutored emotions which dwell even in 
the breast of the wild native of the wilderness? 

Who should have reared a house to the King, 
Creator, Saviour of the universe, a house raised with 
hands in the howling wilderness, or hung aloft that 
silver-tongued appellant, summoning all those who 
are heavy-laden to cast down their burthens at the 
foot of that cross by which alone they should find 
penitence, and peace, and pardon? 

By whom could it, indeed, have been raised, by 
whom sanctified, by whom daily administered among 
toils and woes, and perils, such as scarce any of the 
sons of men, since the first martyrs of the earliest 
Christian era, have encountered, save by the mem- 
bers of that wonderful, that self-denying order, the 
policy of which, sacrificing all individuality, all per- 
sonal independence, all power, all pleasure, all am- 
bition of the single man, had exalted the society of 
Jesus into an unity so complete, so unassailable, and 
so puissant, that kings and pontiffs equally submit- 
ted to its dictation, equally shrank from disputing its 
gigantic dominion, or holding out against its masterly 
organization. 

The word Jesuit has been used too often in our 
Protestant language to signify the very embodiment 
and personification of bigotry, cruelty, artifice, de- 
ception, all, in short, that is known as priestcraft, 
and that of the most odious and intolerant description, 
until men have forgotten how much of good mingled 
with evil there has existed from the beginning in the 
history of Jesuitism, and how much the civilized 
world, and the world of North America more parti- 
cularly, is indebted to these enthusiastic missionaries, 
these self-denying teachers of the savage, these un- 
daunted explorers of the wilderness. 

[To be continued, 
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CHAPTER lI. 

Coss to the head of a small cove running from the 
waters of the Merrimac about a quarter of a mile up 
into the country, and on the right bank of that fine 
river, sat a party of three men, on an early autumn 
night in the year 1691. The cove lies at the distance 
of some seven or eight miles from Haverhill, and 
above it on the course of the stream ; and as it opens 
gently out into the broader waters of the river, it 
forms a sort of alley for the eye, between banks still 
thickly wooded, by which the broad sheet of the 
larger stream can be reached. 

On the night of which I speak, no moon was in the 
sky; but the stars were shining overhead with that 
peculiar look of lustre and magnitude so seldom seen 
on the eastern side of the Atlantic; and their light 
Was quite sufficient to afford a sparkle here and there 
to the ripples of the Merrimac, while-the cove itself 
lay dark, like a black abyss, under the thickly covered 
branches that hung over it. The chirp of the tree- 
crickets were still heard, and the voices of all the 
many small animals which give a melancholy sort of 
life to an American night, had not yielded to the ap- 
proach of the wintry season; but yet the night was 
cold, with a tendency to frost ; and a keen wind came 
down from the bleak highlands of New Hampshire. 

The three men, though at first sitting quite still, 
seemed in eager consultation, and there was much 
need of consideration, although the topic they dis- 
cussed was merely whether they should light a fire 
or not. 

* They would see the smoke if there were not a 
star in the sky,’’ said one man to the othtrs, 

‘‘ Or smell it,’’ replied one of his companions; ‘ an 
Indian makes as much use of his nose as a dog.’’ 

‘Then they would nose you out by the smell of 
fish-oil,’’? replied in a gayer tone the third of the 
watchers, a younger man than the other two. “ But 
joking apart,’’ he continued, ‘ they will not seek us, 
depend upon it. They look to villages and towns, 
for plunder as well as blood. Three scalps are not 
worth their taking, especially if they be as dear as 
ours are likely to be.” 

‘‘ Three scalps of the second company of minute- 
men were better worth to them than those of a dozen 
women and children,’’ replied one of his elder com- 
rades in a proud tone, ‘“‘and our arms are prize 
enough for the savages. If you are so cold, why do 
you not wrap your bear-skin round your feet?” 

“ How should they know that we are scouts?” 


asked the other; ‘if they see a single rise of smoke, | 


they will think it nothing but the fire of a poor trap- 

per, looking for bears or lynxes; and there is a sort 

of half-peace between the Indians and the trappers— 
2 


| the one being well nigh as savage as the other. But 
| it is not alone for warmth that I would light the fire. 
| I want it to be seen, and do not mind risking my sealp 
if they can take it. I will have two lives for one 
scalp, at allevents. But the fact is this, 1 promised 
poor young Lacy to light a fire to let him see his way 
back to us. He went boldly out to do his duty well. 
and should not lack a friend’s help to get in again.” 

‘A boy like that should not be sent upon such busi- 
ness,’’ replied the man upon whom lay the imputation 
of fish-oil. ‘‘ He knows naught of such things. They 
might as well send him to take a whale. W hat is he 
worth if he cannot find his way back for a distance 
of two miles.” 

‘* He is worth as much, or more than any of us,’ 
answered his somewhat younger companion; “if 
courage, and resolution, and a right heart are worth 
any thing.” 

“There, cease wrangling,’ said the elder of the 
three, “light a fire if you have promised it, John ; tor 
word pledged should never be broken. But we must 
none of us sleep to-night. Keep the guns ready, and 
see that your powder be dry, for the dew has been 
heavy.” 

Though probably having no especial authority over 
the others; for the companies of minute-men were 
somewhat irregularly constituted, the elder man’s 
word seemed law to the others. The fire was 
speedily lighted without further opposition ; the guns 
and pistols were examined; and then sitting down 
again together, the three entered into low and irregu- 
lar conversation, every now and then breaking off by 
common consent to listen when the wind stirred the 
branches of the trees, or any sound not perfectly fa- 
miliar to their ears penetrated the sileat forest. ‘Their 
object was to keep each other from sleeping, and they 
talked of their distant homes as the topic most mte- 
resting to all. 

Ah, it is sweet to talk of home, bright, dear, com- 
fortable home, when wending our way over the dark 
waters, or through unknown lands, sitting beneath 
the roof of strangers or under the green leaves of the 
wood! Is there ever found a ray of sunshine so bright 
to the heart of the wanderer as even one thought of 
home? 

The night wore on, and still the quiet talk con- 
tinued. 
| By the way, John Procter,’’ said the elder of the 
three, “‘ they tell me there is discord in your village ; 
the minister at war with his people—the pastor with 
his flock. How is this? It should not be. Amongst 
| a God fearing and testifying people there should be 
nothing but harmony. But the fathers have departed 
' to their rest and the children will not walk after their 
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way, I fear. Alack, it is sad to think that not one of 
those who led us forth from bondage in the evil 
times, is left to guide and admonish us now.” 

‘‘ Ah, this will all pass away,” replied the younger 
man. ‘Master Harris is a godly and a powerful 
man, though somewhat over fond mayhap of this 
world’s goods ; but he will be taught that love will do 
more than law with the people of Salem village, and 
then all will be quiet again. Nothing will come of it, 
be you sure.” 

Little did that young man know what awful results 
would follow the incidents of which he spoke, nor 
how deeply they would affect him and his. 

The third man, however, then took up the conver- 
sation, catching at one word which one of the pre- 
ceding speakers had used. 

‘‘ Evil times you say, Father Giles,”’ he exclaimed. 
‘T am sure these are evil times enough. Are we not 
troubled with wars, oppressed with taxes, infested by 
heathen savages, a prey to wild beasts? and is not the 
Prince of the power of the air strong amongst us, seek- 
ing whom he may ensnare? Nay, has he not en- 
snared many to become his mere bond-servants and 
subjects ?” 

*« Nay, I know not that he has been more success- 
ful in that than he ever was,’’ replied the elder man ; 
‘* there have been witches and wizards in all times 
who bound themselves to the enemy, foreswore their 
allegiance to God, and gave themselves over to Satan. 
But bating the case which appeared in the good city 
of Boston, in the year of grace sixteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, just three years ago come the fourteenth 
of this month, I have not heard of such infernal do- 
ings in these parts for a long while.” 

‘And who discovered it in eighty-eight,’’? asked 
the other; ‘who but that pious and learned man, 
Cotton Mather? Well, read what he says about 
witchcraft, and how prevalent it is. Does he not tell 
us that we are surrounded on every side with evil 
beings, that we see not or cannot discern? Does he 
not say that, if all the spectral appearances and mo- 
lestations of evil angels, and tricks of necromancy, 
and bodily apparitions of Satan and his imps, could be 
collected and recounted, that are daily and nightly 
going on, all righteous and godly men’s hair would 
stand on end with horror?” 

‘* Nay, Heaven forbid that such things should be so 
common,’’-replied the elder of the three, ‘TI cannot 
think God would permit the enemy to have such 
power. That there are, and have been, and always 
will be, unhappy wretches who give themselves over, 
body and soul, to God’s enemy and man’s, there can 
be no doubt; but they are always of the wicked, who 
seek to do evil to others, to inflict pain, or bring mis- 
fortune. By their fruits ye shall know them; and I 
cannot think there are many such amongst a God 
fearing and righteous community like ours. A pious 
life cannot conduct to such an end, and when I look 
about and think of all the people that I know, I do 
not believe I could put my finger upon one who has 
not the truth of God at heart, and is not armored 
against all the power of the enemy.” 

“You cannot tell, Giles—you cannot tell,” replied 





the other ; “‘ it is not given to you to see into people’s 
hearts.. Cannot Satan himself appear as an angel 
of light? Many whom you think pure and holy, sane- 
tified vessels, babes of Grace, may be all foul 
within, whited walls, children of perdition.”’ 

“TI say, Roger, it would take a great deal to sanc- 
tify your vessel—of the scent of whale-oil, I mean,’’ 
replied the youngest of the three with a laugh. 
‘When I went on board of her last week, I am sure 
there must have been blubber still in the hold.” 

‘‘ Not an ounce,”’ cried the other indignantly, “she 
is as clean and sweet as a rose-bud.”’ 

“Well, I was obliged to hold my nose,”’ answered 
the young man, “and if all rose-buds smell like that, 
let me be quit of a flower-garden. But tell us some- 
thing more of these witches, how shall one know 
them ?”’ 

“* Ay, that is difficult to say without trial, for which 
you and I have no commissions, John. They are for 
the most part, I have heard, old women, withered up 
and wrinkled with—”’ 

“The devil must have a queer taste, then,’’ replied ’ 
John Procter. 

‘‘ Hush, thou art profane, boy,’’ said Giles sternly, 
and the other, whom they called Roger, went on 
saying— F 

“Fools speak before they hear. I was about to 
tell you that they are generally withered and wrinkled 
up with their own malice and evi! designs, long be- 
fore age would have so touched them. Satan chooses 
his temptations well, lad, and suits them to those he 
has to deal with. To youths he may present women 
and strong drink. To girls gauds and fine clothes, 
and other vanities—to others gold, or power, or the 
pampering of the belly—and to the old and cankered, 
the disappointed and the spiteful, he may offer means 
of tormenting and disquieting others. By every one 
whom he can lead over to his accursed flock he gams 
more and more power over the rest of mankind. So 
beware, lad, for be you sure this great enemy is even 
now abroad, and more active and powerful than ever. 
Hark ! was not that a step?’ 

All instantly started upon their feet and grasped 
their guns, looking in the direction to which the 
speaker had turned himself. Nothing, however, was 
apparent, and no fresh sound was heard for a minute’ 
or two. 

‘Tt was your fancy, Roger,’’ said the young man, 
‘or else it was a witch who has conveyed herself 
away.”? 

“Tt might be either,” replied the other gravely ; 
‘but I would have sworn that I heard a light step 
fall upon some withered weeds.”’ 

‘‘A pine cone falling from the trees,” said John 
Procter. 

But almost at the same moment the other ex- 
claimed— 


“Look, look! There it goes like a shadow, down 


! 
| by the creek side. There, there! Just crossing the 
| little gleam upon the water.’’ 


Before the eyes of his two companions could catch 


the object he beheld, it had disappeared amongst the 
' trees, so suddenly, so quietly, that even good Roger 
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Greaves himself was doubtful whether it was a true 
corporeal substance or some spectre from the world 
of shadows. All calm conversation, however, now 
ceased. The men remained standing round the fire, 
alternately listening, gazing round them, and ex- 
changing a few words of inquiry and observation, 
for nearly an hour and a half, looking anxiously for 
the light of the first morning ray, which they knew 
could not be very far distant. 

At length the youngest of the three said in a low 
tone—‘* 1 wonder Christian Lacy has not returned. 
He said he would be back by three.”’ 

‘““Perhaps he has thought it better to wait for 
dawn,” replied Giles; “‘and if I mistake not, by 
God’s blessing the air is growing lighter. Think 
you not so, Roger?” 

“ Ay, ay!” answered the other, ‘‘ day is breaking, 
and glad enough I am of it.” 

Two minutes more had not passed, when from a 
considerable distance was heard the report of a gun, 
and John Procter exclaimed— 

‘That is Lacy’s shot. He has brought down 
something I will warrant. He never misses his 
aim good lad. He will soon be here.”’ 

They waited for near an hour but the young man 
they expected did not appear. It had then become 
broad daylight, and thinking he might have missed 
his way, they shouted loud to guide him, their ap- 
prehension of the Indians having vanished with the 
darkness. 

No answering shout was returned, and, after a 
short consultation, they shouldered their weapons 
and set out in the direction from which the sound of 
the shot had seemed to come. 

The morning sun-light was gleaming bright and 
beautiful through the many-tinted trees, and every 
color that dyes autumn’s holyday robe was upon 
the leaves, from the yellow of the golden streaks of 
dawn to the crimson of the sun’s last rays upon the 
western clouds. The gleaming river, too, was all 
gorgeous in the pageantry of light) reflecting skies, 
and trees, and mottled banks from its liquid mirror, 
and still the sky changed its hues like a dove’s breast 
as the sun rose, and the deep blue shadows of hill 
and forest wandered along from the west to the 
northward, becoming shorter as they went. 

The three men searched long and shouted loud, 
but for a considerable time they heard no reply ; and 
they began to entertain serious fears for their young 
companion’s safety. 

At length, however, John Procter exclaimed— 
“Hark! There is a moaning sound comes from the 
bank—down there beyond the trees. Listen, lis- 
ten !” 

They all paused as he spoke, and the next mo- 
ment, with a pale cheek and eager eye he bounded 
across the little open spot on which they stood, 
pushed his way through some trees that fringed the 
bank of the Merrimac, and swung himself down to 
a spot where a little bare point jutted out into the 
water, giving a view of a neat—if not splendid coun- 
try-house and some cultivated grounds, in a bend of 
the river about a mile and a half distant. A low 
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shrub or two anda single group of graceful hemlocks, 
were the only vegetable things that covered the 
point. All the rest was sand or stone. 

But what was there upon it besides? All lying 
close together were what seemed the corpses of 
three persons. Thé first, over which John Procter 
had nearly stumbled as he sprung down the bank, 
was that of an Indian, painted and dressed for battle. 
He was dead enough, for a musket-ball had gone 
right through his heart. A gun, discharged, had 
dropped from his left hand, apparently as he fell, 
but in his right he held a long, peculiar sort of 
knife 

A step beyond this grim sight were the two other 
persons—one a young man, perhaps twenty years 
of age—he could not be more—lay partly on his side, 
partly on his back, with a gun still tightly grasped in 
his hand, and a stream of blood flowing from his right 
side. Hewas a handsome youth, tall, powerful, and 
well-made, with a fair and somewhat boyish face. 
His hat had fallen off and rolled to a littie distance, 
and his long, fair, curly hair was dabbled with his 
own blood. 

Cast upon his bosom, with her face pressed upon 
his neck and shoulder, was a beautiful young girl 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, and her white 
garments were also all stained with gore ; but it was 
not her own. 

‘‘ Merciful Father!’ cried old Giles, as he came 
down the bank and saw this sad spectacle, with his 
younger companion, John Procter, gazing at it stern- 
ly. ‘* Why, this is poor young Lacy; and as | live, 
Mistress Alice Wainright.”’ 

‘‘ To be sure it is,” replied John, ‘“‘ what did he 
volunteer to come here for, but to guard her father’s 
plantation and house, because he knew that the 
savages have a spite at the bluff old captain, and had 
heard as we all did, that they were prowling about. 
But how she came here, poor thing, I cannot tell 
Help me to take her up, Roger; she is living, as you 
may hear by her moaning.” 

When they raised her, they found that she was 
not only living but uninjured, except by the wound 
that rarely slays at once—sorrow. That, however, 
had nearly driven her distracted. 

They then tried to take the gun from the hand 
of young Lacy; but in doing so, with a sensation 
of joy and hope indescribable, his friend, John Proc- 
ter, felt the fingers of the still warm hand clasp 
more tightly upon the gun-stock, and he exclaimed : 

‘He is alive yet, he is alive! Help me here, 
Roger, to stop this blood. We may save him 
yet.” 

A strange wild scream burst from the lips of Alice 
Wainright, and she-fell back fainting again, on the 
bosom of the old man who was supporting her. 

John Procter gave no heed toher. Busy with his 
friend, he stripped off his neckcloth, and with a cer- 
tain degree of rude skill, contrived to stop the stream 
of blood which was welling slowly but fatally from 
the young man’s side. He heard the steps of other 
persons besides his own party come upon the ground, 


and eager voices, and many and sad inquiries in 
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anxious tones; but he took, or seemed to take no no- 
tice till his task was done. 

Then suddenly raising himself and turning round, 
he said somewhat sharply : 

“ Ay, Captain Wainright. This is young Le :y, 
and that, your daughter. If it had not been for him, 
depend upon it, your house would have been full of 
Indians and yourself scalped in the gray of the morn- 
ing; for he came here expressly to watch for you, 
while we guarded the passage and the cove above. 
Why the young lady came hither, or how, I cannot 
tell—but for no harm, I am sure ; for he is an honest 
man, and she a good young lady. You can ask her 
by and by, for she is opening her eyes again; but 
just noW, if you have any gratitude or kindness, let 
your people carry this poor lad to your house, and 
send for the doctor over from the fort.”’ 

The old officer at once gave the orders required; 
but, still unsatisfied, he turned to his daughter, while 
the rest were raising the young man from the ground, 
and said in a sad and somewhat reproachful tone : 

“ Alice, why did you come hither ?” 

The poor girl raised her eyes faintly but fully to 
her father’s face, and answered in a low voice : 

‘‘ Because I heard his gun, and knew that he was 
watching over us here all last night. Old Jane 
brought me word he would do so, at sundown yes- 
terday.”’ 

The father clasped her hand, and kissed her 
brow, saying—‘* Good, true girl !” 

And the sad procession moved away toward his 
house. 

CHAPTER Ik 

It may seem a contradiction in terms, but yet 
there is such a thing as being a rigid and yet a ten- 
der-hearted man. 

Nothing could be kinder than Captain Wainright’s 
conduct to young Christian Lacy, during a long and 
tedious convalescence from the terrible wound he 
had received. For many a day the lad hung be- 
tween life and death. All questions were forbidden 
—all conversation—all excitement; and the old offi- 
cer, keeping strict watch that no one should disturb 
the sick young man, walked up and down the long 
hall that ran through the middle of his dwelling, 
giving his orders to the sentries, who now surrounded 
the house, in a very low and subdued tone, and stop- 
ping the surgeon every time he came down from the 
sick room, to inquire, ** What hope ?”’ 

But toward his daughter—toward his own child, 
he showed no such great forbearance. The first in- 
telligence—the first assurance that Christian was not 
dead—that there was a chance of his recovery, had 
relighted the lamp of the heart for Alice Wainright. 
Anxious—fearful, she could not help being ; but still 
there was an under-current of happy confidence— 
oh, blessed security of youth!—which buoyed her 
up wonderfully. Her father, however, seldom men- 
tioned the youth’s name to her—spoke naught when 
she expected him to speak—shut up his thoughts and 


intentions in his own bosom, and seemed to have | 


forgotten altogether that she had gone out to seek 
° 





Christian Lacy in the early gray of tl 
and that such an act bespoke no comr 
in him. 

It is a sad disappointment, when we 
that which we think must force explans 
cision—when we have made up our 1 
counter remonstrance, opposition, anger 
end—to do battle, as it were, for love, o 
or conviction, or enthusiasm—it is a sac 
ment, I say, to find all our prepara 
away—no opponent ready to accept the 
still a dark adverse cloud hanging upon 
and threatening to fall upon us when v 
pect it. 
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days for Alice Wainright. Hour by hou 
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of the surgeon, to the warm sound of ‘ 
better,’’ and the still more cheering, “ 
good hope, Mrs. Alice,’ and ultimate 
danger, I think,’’ her poor little heart m 
ladder of sweet sensations, thinking e 
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For Christian Lacy, it was enough th 
the same house as Alice Wainright. 
feeling did him more good than the sur; 
in the extraction of the ball. But still, 
matters which made him anxious and a} 
as soon as he was strong enough to thin 
aught but his own perilous state. 

He sent for Captain Wainright, he beg 
with him; but the captain did not com 
sisted, however ; he sent again and again 
that the old officer at length presented h 
avery grave, stern face, and told him, in: 
to be quiet and keep himself still. 

“The doctor says you must not talk 
count,”’ said the master of the house, ‘‘ a 
have a mind to kill yourself, talk a 
man.”? 

“T must say a few words, Captain ' 
replied Lacy, ‘for you do not know all. 

*T don’t want to know all, or any thin 
the old officer. 

‘But you must hear me for a momen 
lad, ‘for your own sake, for Alice’s, for 
savages have sworn to have revenge 
yours, for what you did two years ago a 

“Ay, I taught them,” said the old of 
grim smile. But the young man contin 

‘‘T heard of it,”’ he said, *‘ from an olc 
man, a slave of my mother’s, and was g 
with the scouts on that account. The s 
out one man to spy whether you were ¢ 
not, and depend upon it, though he is de 
am sure, they will have tidings and attac] 
your house here is a beautiful place, but 
Haverhill will be safer for both you 
Alice.” 

‘¢ And what is become of you if we gq 
old officer abruptly; ‘“‘the doctor says 
your death to carry you a stone’s throv 
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‘*¢Oh, never mind me,”’ replied the youth, “I shall 
do well, do not fear. The savages will not come 
nigh the place when they hear you are gone back, 
and you can send some one over in the day, from 
time to time, to see I have all I want.” 

‘Pooh, pooh!” said Captain Wainright, turning 
away and walking toward the door. But before he 
reached it, he stopped and said—‘* You are a good 
lad, Christian, but don’t be afraid I have had 
news of the swine as well as you, and have made 
all safe. Ifthe red-skins come here, they shall have 
worse than they had at Nashua; for] have men in 
the house and round the house, enough to pepper 
their jackets—if they had any to pepper ;”’ and with 
a laugh at his own jest he walked away. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to 
say a word or two of the situation of the house in 
which the wounded youth was lodged, and the 
places adjacent. Haverhill or Haverhill-point, as it 
is frequently called to distinguish it from a place 
similarly named, at some distance, is now a grow- 
ing town of no mean importance, containing some 
thousand inhabitants, and connected with the south 
shore of the Merrimac by two handsome bridges— 
ifnot more. There are banks, manufactories. seve- 
ral churches, and more sects; and vessels of a hun- 
dred tons burden and upward, come and lie peace- 
ably between it and Bradford on the opposite bank, 
also an important place. The land, though not the 
richest in the world, is well and generally cultivated, 
and no one who sees the scene in the present day, 


could form any idea from its aspect of what it was | 


some century and a half ago. 

Then Haverhill was a small village—one of the 
extreme outposts of civilization, wth a little rude 
fort, in which ordinarily dwelt the commandant of a 
small body of soldiers, a single church, and a popu- 
lation united by community of danger and exertion 


Whenever the Alloquin or St. Francis Indians 


thought fit to make a descent upon the Bay State, or 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, as it was then 
called, Haverhill was sure to feel thelr first fury. 
Nor were these descents infrequent, especially dur- 
ing the time when dissensions existed between 
France and England; for the French were the first, 
and at no time tardy, to employ the fierce and reck- 
less courage of the savages, against their civilized 
neighbors. As an instance of this, it may be stated 
that within ten years, toward the close of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
Haverhill was three or four times attacked, and twice 
plundered and burned by the Indians. 

Nevertheless, with the characteristic energy and 
perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race, the inhabi- 
tants left alive, aided by fresh settlers, still raised it 
trom its ruins, still spread cultivation around; and 


at the time I speak of, several farms, with neat houses 
upon them, belonging to citizens of Haverhill, ap- 
peared upon the opposite bank of the river, and testy- 
fied their resolution to subdue the waste, and make 
the forest blossom like a garden. Amongst these 
was the farm I have mentioned, belonging to the 
commandant of the place, an enterprising but ill-paid 
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way. | fear. Alack, it is sad to think that not one of 
those who led us forth from bondage in the evil 
times, is left to guide and admonish us now.” 

Ah, this will all pass away,”’ replied the younger 
man Master Harris is a godly and a powerful 
man. though somewhat over fond mayhap of this 
world’s goods; but be will be taught that love will do 
more than law with the people of Salem village, and 
Nothing will come of it, 


then al! will be quiet again. 


be you sure 

Little did that young man know what awful results 
would follow the incidents of which he spoke, nor 
how deeply they would affect him and his. 

The third man, however, then took up the conver- 
sation. catching at one word which one of the pre- 
ceding speakers had used. 

‘ Evil times you say, Father Giles,’ he exclaimed. 

‘] am sure these are evil times enough. Are we not 
troubled with wars oppressed with taxes, infested by 
heathen savages, a prey to wild beasts? and is not the 


power of the air strong amongst us, seek- 


Prince of the | 


mg whom he may ensnare ? Nay. 
snared many to become his mere bond-servants and 
““ Nay, I know not that he has been more success- 
ful in that than he ever was,’’ replied the elder man ; 
‘there have been witches and wizards in all times 
who bound themselves to the enemy, foreswore their 
alleziance to God, and cave themselves over to Satan. 
But bating the case which appeared in the good city 
of Boston, in the year of grace sixteen hundred and 
eighty-cight, just three years ago come the fourteenth 
of thes month, I have not heard of such infernal do- 
ings m these parts for a long while.’’ 


has he not en- | 


“And who discovered it in eighty-eight,’”’ asked | 
| the disappointed and the spiteful, he may offer means 


the other; “who but that pious and learned man, 
Mather ? 
witchcraft, and how prevalent it is. 


Cotton 
Does he not tell 
us that we are surrounded on every side with evil 


beings, that we see not or cannot discern? Does he 


Well, read what he says about | 


not say that, if all the spectral appearances and mo- | 


lestations of evil angels, and tricks of necromancy, 
and bodily apparitions of Satan and his imps, could be 


collected and recounted, that are daily and nightly 
going on, all righteous and godly men’s hair would | 


stand on end with horror?” 

“ Nay, Heaven forbid that such things should be so 
common,’ replied the elder of the three, “I cannot 
think God would permit the enemy to have such 
power. That there are, and have been, and always 
will be, unhappy wretches who give themselves over, 
body and soul, to God’s enemy and man’s, there can 
be no doubt; but they are always of the wicked, who 
seek to do evil to others, to inflict pain, or bring mis- 
fortune. By their fruits ye shall know them; and I 
cannot think there are many such amongst a God 
fearing and righteous community like ours. A pious 
life cannot conduct to such an end, and when I look 
about and think of all the people that I know, I do 


not believe I could put my finger upon one who has | 


not the truth of God at heart, and is not armored 
against all the power of the enemy.” 
“ You cannot tell, Giles—you cannot tell,” replied 





the other; “it is not given to you to see into people’s — 


hearts. Cannot Satan himself appear as an angel 
of light? Many whom you think pure and holy, sane- 
tified vessels, babes of Grace, may be all foul 
within, whited walls, children of perdition.”’ 

““T say, Roger, it would take a great deal to sane- 
tify your vessel—of the scent of whale-oil, 1 mean,” 
replied the youngest of the three with a laugh. 
‘‘ When I went on board of her last week, I am sure 
there must have been blubber still in the hold.”’ 

‘‘ Not an ounce,” cried the other indignantly, ‘ she 
is as clean and sweet as a rose-bud.”’ 

“ Well, I was obliged to hold my nose,” 
the young man, ‘and if all rose-buds smell like that, 
' But tell us some- 


answered 


let me be quit of a flower-garden. 
thing more of these witches, how shall one know 
them ?” 

“« Ay, that is difficult to say without trial, for which 
you and I have no commissions, John. They are for 
the most part, I have heard, old women, withered up 
and wrinkled with—”’ 

‘“‘ The devil must have a queer taste, then,’’ replied 
John Procter. 

‘‘ Hush, thou art profane, boy,” said Giles sternly, 
and the other, whom they called Roger, went on 
saying— 

‘* Fools speak before they hear. 
tell you that they are generally withered and wrinkled 
up with their own malice and evil designs, long be- 
fore age would have so touched them. Satan chooses 
his temptations well, lad, and suits them to those he 
To youths he may present women 
and strong drink. To girls gauds and fine clothes, 
and other vanities—to others gold, or power, or the 
pampering of the belly—and to the old and cankered, 


I was about to 


has to deal with. 


of tormenting and disquieting others. By every one 
whom he can lead over to his accursed flock he gams 
more and more power over the rest of mankind. So 
beware, lad, for be you sure this great enemy is even 
now abroad, and more active and powerful than ever. 


| Hark! was not that a step?’ 


All instantly started upon their feet and grasped 
their guns, looking in the direction to which the 
speaker had turned himself. Nothing, however, was 
apparent, and no fresh sound was heard for a minute 
or two. 

“Tt was your fancy, Roger,’’ said the young man, 
‘“‘or else it was a witch who has conveyed herself 
away.’’ 

“It might be either,” replied the other gravely; 
“but I would have sworn that I heard a light step 
fall upon some withered weeds.”’ 

**A pine cone falling from the trees,’’ said John 
Procter. 

But almost at the same moment the other ex- 
claimed— 

“Look, look! There it goes like a shadow, down 
by the creek side. There, there! Just crossing the 
little gleam upon the water.” 

Before the eyes of his two companions could catch 
the object he beheld, it had disappeared amongst the 
trees, so suddenly, so quietly, that even good Roger 
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Greaves himself was doubtful whether it was a true | 


corporeal substance or some spectre from the world 
of shadows. All calm conversation, however, now 
ceased. The men remained standing round the fire, 
ulternately listening, gazing round them, and ex- 
changing a few words of inquiry and observation, 
for nearly an hour and a half, looking anxiously for 
the light of the first morning ray, which they knew 
could not be very far distant. 

At length the youngest of the three said in a low 
tone—‘ I wonder Christian Lacy has not returned. 
He said he would be back by three.” 

‘Perhaps he has thought it better to wait for 
dawn,’ replied Giles; “and if I mistake not, by 
God’s blessing the air is growing lighter. Think 
you not so, Roger ?”’ 


“Ay, ay!’ answered the other, ‘ day is breaking, 


and glad enough I am of it.”’ 


Two minutes more had not passed, when from a | 


considerable distance was heard the report of a gun, 
and John Procter exclaimed— 

‘““That is Laecy’s shot. He has brought down 
something I will warrant. He never misses his 


aim good lad. He will soon be here.’’ 


They waited for near an hour but the young man 


they expected did not appear. It had then become 
broad daylight, and thinking he might have missed 
his way, they shouted loud to guide him, their ap- 
prehension of the Indians having vanished with the 
darkness. 

No answering shout was returned, and, after a 
short consultation, they shouldered their weapons 


and set out in the direction from which the sound of 


the shot had seemed to come 
The morning sun-light was gleaming bright and 
beautiful through the many-tinted trees, and every 


color that dyes autumn’s holyday robe was upon | 


the leaves, from the yellow of the golden streaks of | 


dawn to the crimson of the sun’s last rays upon the 


western clouds. The gleaming river, too, was all 
gorgeous in the pageantry of light, reflecting skies, 
and trees, and mottled banks from its liquid mirror, 
and still the sky changed its hues like a dove’s breast 
as the sun rose, and the deep blue shadows of hill 
and forest wandered «along from the west to the 
northward, becoming shorter as they went. 

The three men searched long and shouted loud, 
but for a considerable time they heard no reply ; and 
they began to entertain serious fears for their young 
companion’s safety. 

At length, however, John Procter exclaimed— 
“Hark! There is a moaning sound comes from the 
bank—down there beyond the trees. Listen, lis- 
ten !”? 

They all paused as he spoke, and the next mo- 
ment, with a pale cheek and eager eye he bounded 
across the little open spot on which they stood, 
pushed his way through some trees that fringed the 
bank of the Merrimac, and swung himself down to 
a spot where a little bare point jutted out into the 
water, giving a view of a neat—if not splendid coun- 


try-house and some cultivated grounds, in a bend of 


A low 


the river about a mile and a half distant. 








shrub or two anda single group of graceful hemlocks, 
were the only vegetable things that covered the 
point. All the rest was sand or stone. 

But what was there upon it besides? All lying 
close together were what seemed the corpses of 
three persons. The first, over which John Procter 
had nearly stumbled as he sprung own the bank, 
was that of an Indian, painted and dressed for battle, 
He was dead enough, for a musket-ball had gone 
right through his heart. A gun, discharged, had 
dropped from his left hand, apparently as he fell, 
but in his right he held a long, peculiar sort of 
knife 

A step beyond this grim sight were the two other 
persons—one a young man, perhaps twenty years 
of age—he could not be more—lay partly on his side, 
partly on his back, with a gun still tightly grasped in 
his hand, and a stream of blood flowing from his right 
side. He was a handseme youth, tall, powerful, and 
well-made, with a fair and somewhat boyish face. 
His hat had fallen off and roiled to a little distance, 
and his long, fair, curly hair was dabbled with his 
own blood. 

Cast upon his bosom, with her face pressed upon 
his neck and shoulder, was a beautiful young girl 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, and her white 
garments were also all stained with gore ; but it was 
not her own. 

‘* Merciful Father !”’ 
down the bank and saw this sad spectacle, with his 


cried old Giles, as he came 


younger companion, John Procter, gazing at it stern- 
ly. ‘Why, this is poor young Lacy ; and as I live, 
Mistress Alice Wainright.”’ 

” replied John, ‘‘ what did he 
volunteer to come here for, but to guard her father’s 


* To be sure it is, 


plantation and house, because he knew that the 
savages have a spite at the bluff old captain, and had 
heard as we all did, that they were prowling about. 
But how she came here, poor thing, I cannot tell 
Help me to take her up, Roger; she is living, as you 
may hear by her moaning.” 

When they raised her, they found that she was 
not only living but uninjured, except by the wound 
that rarely slays at once—sorrow. That, however, 
had nearly driven her distracted. 

They then tried to take the gun from the hand 
of young Lacy; but in doing so, with a sensation 
of joy and hope indescribable, his friend, John Proc- 
ter, felt the fingers of the still warm hand clasp 
more tightly upon the gun-stock, and he exclaimed : 

‘‘He is alive yet, he is alive! 
Roger, to stop this blood. 
yet.” 

A strange wild scream burst from the lips of Alice 
Wainright, and she fell back fainting again, on the 
bosom of the old man who was supporting her. 

John Procter gave no heed toher. Busy with his 
friend, he stripped off his neckcloth, and with a cer- 
tain degree of rude skill, contrived to stop the stream 
of blood which was welling slowly but fatally from 
the young man’s side. He heard the steps of other 
persons besides his own party come upon the ground, 
and eager voices, and many and sad inquiries in 


Help me here, 
We may save him 
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anxious tones; but he took, or seemed to take no no- 


tice till his task was done 
Then suddenly raising himself and turning round, 


he said somewhat sharply : 

“ Ay, Captain Wainright. 
and that, your daughter. 
depend upon it, your house would have been full of 


If it had not been for him, 


Indians and yourself scalped in the gray of the morn- 
ing; for he came here expressly to watch for you, 


while we guarded the passage and the cove above. | 


Why the young lady came hither, or how, I cannot 
tell—but for no harm, I am sure ; for he is an honest 
man, and she a good young lady. You can ask her 
by and by, for she is opening her eyes again ; but 
just now, if you have any gratitude or kindness, let 
your people carry this poor lad to your house, and 
send for the doctor over from the fort.”’ 

The old officer at once gave the orders required ; 
but. still unsatisfied, he turned to his daughter, while 
the rest were raising the young man from the ground, 
and said in a sad and somewhat reproachful tone : 

‘‘ Alice, W hy did you come hither ?”’ 

The poor girl raised her eyes faintly but fully to 
her father’s face, and answered in a low voice: 

‘¢‘ Because I heard his gun, and knew that he was 
watching over us here all last night. Old Jane 
brought me word he would do so, at sundown yes- 
terday.”’ 

The father clasped her hand, and kissed her 
brow, saying—‘ Good, true girl!” 

And the sad procession moved away toward his 
house. 

CHAPTER I. 


It may seem a contradiction in terms, but yet 


there is such a thing as being a rigid and yet a ten- | 


der-hearted man. 

Nothing could be kinder than Captain Wainright’s 
conduct to young Christian Lacy, during a long and 
tedious convalescence from the terrible wound he 
had received. For many a day the lad hung be- 
tween life and death. All questions were forbidden 
—all conversation—all excitement; and the old offi- 
cer, keeping strict watch that no one should disturb 
the sick young man, walked up and down the long 
halt that ran through the middle of his dwelling, 
giving his orders to the sentries, who now surrounded 


the house, in a very low and subdued tone, and stop- | 


ping the surgeon every time he came down from the 
sick room, to inquire, ‘‘ What hope ?” 

But toward his daughter—toward his own child, 
he showed no such great forbearance. The first in- 
telligence—the first assurance that Christian was not 
dead—that there was a chance of his recovery, had 
relighted the lamp of the heart for Alice Wainright. 
Anxious—fearful, she could not help being ; but still 
there was an under-current of happy confidence— 
oh, blessed security of youth!—which buoyed her 
up wonderfully. Her father, however, seldom men- 
tioned the youth’s name to her—spoke naught when 
she expected him to speak—shut up his thoughts and 
intentions in his own bosom, and seemed to have 
forgotten altogether that she had gone out to seek 


This is young Lacy, | 
| cision—when we have made up our minds to en- 
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| Christian Lacy in the early gray of the morning, 


and that such an act bespoke no common interest 


in him. 
It is a sad disappointment, when we have done 
that which we think must force explanation and de- 


"| counter remonstrance, opposition, anger, for a great 


end—to do battle, as it were, for love, or friendship, 
or conviction, or enthusiasm—it is a sad disappoint- 
ment, I say, to find all our preparation thrown 
away—no opponent ready to accept the combat, but 
still a dark adverse cloud hanging upon the horizon, 
and threatening to fall upon us when we least ex- 
pect it. 

Nevertheless, the days that followed were happy 
days for Alice Wainright. Hour by hour hope grew 
up and blossomed. From the cold, doubtful, warn- 
ing shake of the head, and the dull, “ It is possible,’’ 
of the surgeon, to the warm sound of ‘A good deal 
better,”’ and the still more cheering, ‘‘Good hope, 
good hope, Mrs. Alice,’’ and ultimately, ‘Out of 
danger, I think,’’ her poor little heart mounted up a 
ladder of sweet sensations, thinking ever that she 
was near the top round of joy. 

For Christian Lacy, it was enough that he was in 
the same house as Alice Wainright. That very 
feeling did him more good than the surgeon, except 
But still, there were 
matters which made him anxious and apprehensive, 


in the extraction of the ball. 


as soon as he was strong enough to think clearly of 
aught but his own perilous state. 

He sent for Captain Wainright, he begged to speak 
He per- 


sisted, however ; he sent again and again, so urgently 


with him; but the captain did not come. 


that the old officer at length presented himself, with 
avery grave, stern face, and told him, in rough tones, 
to be quiet and keep himself still. 

“The doctor says you must not talk on any ac- 


| count,”’ said the master of the house, “‘ and so if you 


have a mind to kill yourself, talk away young 
man.”’ 

“T must say a few words, Captain Wainright,”’ 
replied Lacy, “for you do not know all.” 

‘*T don’t want to know all, or any thing,’”’ growled 
the old officer. 

‘‘ But you must hear me for a moment,”’ said the 
’s, for mine. The 
savages have sworn to have revenge on you and 
yours, for what you did two years ago at Nashua.” 

“Ay, I taught them,”’ said the old officer, with a 
grim smile. But the young man continued— 

‘*T heard of it,’’ he said, ‘‘ from an old Indian wo- 
man, a slave of my mother’s, and was glad to come 
with the scouts on that account. The savages sent 
out one man to spy whether you were over here or 
not, and depend upon it, though he is dead enough I 
am sure, they will have tidings and attack you. Now 
your house here is a beautiful place, but the walls of 
Haverhill will be safer for both you and Mistress 
Alice.”’ 

“ And what is become of you if we go?” asked the 
old officer abruptly ; “the doctor says it would be 
your death to carry you a stone’s throw. 


lad, ‘‘ for your own sake, for Alice 
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«Oh, never mind me,” replied the youth, “TI shall 
do well, do not fear. The savages will not come 
nigh the place when they hear you are gone back, 
and you can send some one over in the day, from 
time to time, to see I have all I want.” 

‘Pooh, pooh!” said Captain Wainright, turning 
away and walking toward the door. But before he 
reached it, he stopped and said—* You are a good 
lad, Christian, but don’t be afraid I have had 
news of the swine as well as you, and have made 
all safe. If the red-skins come here, they shall have 
worse than they had at Nashua; for 1 have men in 
the house and round the house, enough to pepper 
their jackets—if they had any to pepper ;”’ and with 
a laugh at his own jest he walked away. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to 
say a word or two of the situation of the house in 
which the wounded youth was lodged, and the 
places adjacent. Haverhill or Haverhill-point, as it 
is frequently called to distinguish it from a place 
similarly named, at some distance, is now a grow- 
ing town of no mean importance, containing some 
thousand inhabitants, and connected with the south 
shore of the Merrimac by two handsome bridges— 
ifnot more. There are banks, manufactories, seve- 
ral churches, and more sects; and vessels of a hun- 
dred tons burden and upward, come and lie peace- 
ably between it and Bradford on the opposite bank, 
also an important place. The land, though not the 
richest in the world, is well and generally cultivated, 
and no one who sees the scene in the present day, 
could form any idea from its aspect of what it was 
some century and a half ago. 

Then Haverhill was a small village—one of the 
extreme outposts of civilization, with a little rude 
fort, in which ordinarily dwelt the commandant of a 
small body of soldiers, a single church, and a popu- 
lation united by community of danger and exertion. 
Whenever the Alloquin or St. Francis Indians 
thought fit to make a descent upon the Bay State, or 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, as it was then 

called, Haverhill was sure to feel their first fury. 
Nor were these descents infrequent, especially dur- 
ing the time when dissensions existed between 
France and England; for the French were the first, 
and at no time tardy, to employ the fierce and reck- 
less courage of the savages, against their civilized 
neighbors. As an instance of this, it may be stated 
that within ten years, toward the close of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
Haverhill was three or four times attacked, and twice 
plundered and burned by the Indians. 

Nevertheless, with the characteristic energy and 
perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race, the inhabi- 
tants left alive, aided by fresh settlers, still raised it 
trom its ruins, still spread cultivation around; and 
at the time I speak of, several farms, with neat houses 
upon them, belonging to citizehs of Haverhill, ap- 
peared upon the opposite bank of the river, and testi- 
fied their resolution to subdue thé ‘waste,-nnd ‘make 
the forest blossom like a garden.. Ambdngst these 
was the farm I have mentioned, belonging to the 
commandant of the placc, an enterprising but ill-paid 


soldier, who thought he might as well employ the 
abundant idleness of his occupation—when he was 
not fighting the French or the Indians, in cultivating 
a rather fine tract of land on the south side of the 
river, which he had received by grant from the 
crown. The house itself, built by the money which 
he had received as the marriage portion of his dead 
wife, was a very good one for the period, large, 
roomy, and solid; and not without the usual pre- 
cautions against surprise. The upper stories all 
round projected over the lower, so that any body of 
savages approaching to drive in or set fire to the 
door or windows, could be assailed from above with 
a shower of musket-balls, which not rarely put them 
to flight before they could effect their purpose. The 
approaches, too, were defended by palisades, and 
various contrivances for impeding the advance of an 
enemy, and exposing him to the fire from the win- 
dows; and now, ten soldiers from the fort, witha 
serjeant at their head, were collected in the dwell- 








ing, so that their seemed little cause for fear, though 
the hostile attitude of the Indians was well known 
to the commandant. 

His precautions were sufficient, indeed, and the 
next month passed peacefully enough. At the end 
of that time, however, the increasing coldness of the 
weather rendered it necessary that the family of 
Captain W ainright should remove to warmer quarters 
in the village. But yowig Christian Lacy was now 
well enough to be moved, and Alice had the happiness 
of sitting beside him in the boat which ferried them 
across. 

It was little she dared say to him, or he to her, in 
truth ; for in the stern of the boat sat the captain him- 
self, with a somewhat gloomy aspect, and a keen 
eye upon them. Love has ways of expressing itself, 
however, without words, and their little row across 
was a pleasant one. 

Young Lacy thought that he might now very well 
be allowed to sit up the whole day, and Captain W ain- 
right saw that he would soon be so at all events ; but 
for that day at least he sent him to his room imme- 
diately after their arrival, and before night fell he 
presented himself suddenly to his young guest. 

“* Now listen to me, lad,’’ he said, with a grave 
face, ‘‘ you will soon be well enough to go about the 
house like a tame cat, and yet not well enough to be 
sent home in this sharp weather. I dare say you 
reckon upon a pleasant time of it, and look out to 
make love to my daughter Alice. But mark me, I 
will have no love-making. 1 don’t say what may 
happen by and by—I neither approve nor disapprove. 
All [say is you are both too young to marry—neither 
I nor your mother can well afford to set you up; and 
in the meantime, you must give me your word there 
shall be no love-making while you are staying here.”’ 

It was a hard demand ; but after a moment’s thought, 
Christian Lacy replied, ‘‘ Well, I will promise on one 
condition, captain. Now don’t look fierce, for the 
eonditiondssa smail one—only that you tell dear Alice 
the ehgagentent*you have daid me under, otherwise 
she will certainly think it strange that I do not make 
love tofen? * + °°. 
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Captain Wainwright laughed aloud at the youth’s 
simple frankness, but he answered good humoredly, 


I will tell | 


her, and put her under the same bond, too—for girls 


“ That is fair enough—that is fair enough. 


can sometimes make love to lads as well as lads to 
them.’’ 

The promise was fulfilled on all parts, though, to 
sav truth, Alice and Christian were sometimes in- 
clined to laugh outright when left alone together at 
the padlock put upon their lips, when their hearts 
Were as open to each other as if they had had as 
many tongues as Fame, and as full liberty to use them. 
However, the time passed on. Christian Lacy each 
dav grew stronger and stronger, till at length, a sleigh 
going over to Salem, took him on his way to his mo- 
himself with the thought 


» Alice whenever I meet 


ther’s farm, comforting 
‘“ Now I will make love t 
My promise is at an end.”’ 

CHAPTER III. 
‘‘ Whenever I meet her!’? Who can ever say in 


parting with one we love, when we shall ever meet 


her. 


again. Young Lacy proposed to go back for a day or 


two to Haverhill as soon as the first mild weather 


There seemed no 


cleared the snow off the ground. 
impediment—no possible difficulty. His mother was 
well to do in the world—there were plenty of hands 
to work the farm, and his absence for a few days, 
even in spring, could be of no consequence. It was 
destined that it should be otherwise, however; that 
his confident expectation of soon seeing Alice again 
should be disappointed suddenly—sadly. 

W hat was it that Fate was taking out of his dark 
and terrible store-house to use as an impediment in 





his way ! 


You shall hear. All went on smoothly, nay, joy- 


fully. His mother was a woman well stricken in 


years—kind, unselfish, truly Christian. She listened 
, Whom she had 
seen and knew well, with great satisfaction. She had 


always thought that where ample means existed, it 


to his tale of love for Alice W ainright 


was well for a young man to marry early; and she 
knew Alice to be good and good-tempered as well as 
beautiful. The old lady expressed her satisfaction at 
once ; but she went on and pondered over the matter 
for a day or two. At length, however, she broke 
silence with a proposal that seemed to put all further 


difficulties at an end. The farm was hers for life, and 
she now offered to give it to her son, he securing to 


her a certain income from it, and giving her, as she | 
said, “a corner at the fire-side, to see him and his 
wife happy, and nurse the babies.’’ 

“Go into Salem, my dear boy,’ she said, “ have 
all the papers drawn out, and then ride over to Haver- 
hill and tell old Captain Wainright that you have 
enough to keep a family.” 

I must not dwell upon the young man’s joy and | 
gratitude. He went into the town, and gave the | 
directions required; but lawyers were slow in-those | 





days, and for several weeks they kept him wwath'difi | 
culties and delays. He*went‘ifito Sakem *day*after | 
day, and still returned disappointed, much to the grief | 
of his mother. But other things.arote to éreate gloom 


ee 


| . 
train of ideas. 


and despondency. On his return from Salem, Chris- 
tian Lacy, on more than one occasion, brought news 
of much disturbance in the minds of the people of the 
town, from strange and unheard of events which had 
taken place in the neighborhood. 

I shall have to dwell more particularly on those 
events in another tale, but I must notice them briefly 
here, as connected with the history of Christian Lacy. 
The people of Salem were a simple and enthusiastic 
race, primitive in their manners, and retaining in their 
seclusion many of those popular delusions which were 
rapidly disappearing from the rest of the world. 
They were by no means stupid or dull ; but the finest 
and highest wrought minds are those most especially 
liable to be affected by the excesses of the imagina- 
tion when little intercourse exists with the general 
world, and thought is left to brood over one particular 
It would seem that in these circum- 
stances, what would be called insanity in the case 
of individuals, will often affect whole communities— 
a sort of temporary monomania will seize them; and 
many of the strongest-minded on other subjects will 
be tainted upon the one peculiar topic. But the in- 
habitants of Salem and its neighborhood were sur- 
rounded by persons all affected more or less in the 
same manner as themselves. The same enthusiastic 
and credulous tone of mind existed throughout the 
whole of New England, and it especially dwelt upon 
the actual personality of Satan, as the great enemy 
of mankind, with all the consequences which have 
been drawn, rightly or wrongly, from that doctrine. 
Nor were they alone in their views upon these sub- 
jects. Some of the wisest and the best of men shared 
them to the fullest extent. The great and pious 
Baxter himself was a thorough believer not only in 
the power of the devil to assume a corporeal form, 
and to present himself visibly to the eyes of men; 


| but also in his capability of acting upon mankind 


through the instrumentality of others, who had be- 
come his slaves, and of endowing the latter for the 
most frightful purposes, and under a written contract, 
with superhuman powers of torturing or injuring man- 
kind. 
of civilized England at this very period; and every 
part of his opinionss he was ready and able to sustain 
with much power both from holy writ and the general 


Such were the opinion of Baxter in the midst 


philosophy of the day. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that a body of men 
enthusiastic by inheritance, cut off from wide and 
general communication with the world, amongst 
whom natural philosophy, then in its infancy every 
where, had made small progress, with minds ha- 
rassed by numerous anxieties, accustomed to strange 
and fearful events, ever looking forth for dangers and 
disasters, and trusting to the Bible as their only guide 


| both in science and in faith, should recognize from the 


heart, and with full conviction, the existence of beings 
and powers which their Bible distinctly pointed to— 


| ay, and should receive all that superstition and fancy 


had acded'to explain or illustrate the mode in which 
those beings aad.pqwers acted on mankind ? 

Any thing but strange, methinks. But at all events, 
goitwas. Reports of witchcraft were of daily occur- 
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rence. Spirits were seen—devils appeared. The 


woods and forests nurtured phantoms in their gloomy | dear boy. 


| 
| 


At length she said, “This is all nonsense, my 
God would not permit such things. 


shades. Events which no one could explain were | Doubtless there have been witches in days of old, 
happening daily—ships were seen in the air—strange | for the Bible says it; and there may be others; but 


figures—unearthly sights and sounds abounded ; and, 
what between the oppressed and over-burdened state 
of the colony, the daily perils and disasters, and a 
strict and somewhat morose reiigious system, a 
gloomy, fanciful, superstitious frame of mind was 
produced in all men, which prompted to the belief 
of all the diabolical agency which the most fanciful 
imagination could conceive. 

Men of healing tell us that predispositions to disease 
often exist even for many years before any tangible 
symptoms of illness make their appearance, but that 
nothing is wanting except an exciting cause to bring 
the malady into fatal activity. Such as I have de- 
scribed had been the state of the popular mind in 
Salem and its vicinity for a long time before the 
events occurred of which Christian Lacy brought 
home to his mother the intelligence. 

The first items of news were small and highly 
laughable. ‘Do you know, dear mother,”’ he said, 
more to change the subject than any thing else, ‘‘ peo- 
ple say that Mr. Parris’s daughter Betty, and his 
niece Abigail Williams, are very ill in an odd sort 
of way, falling into strange fits, and crawling under 
beds, and in cupboards; and Ann Putnam, that saucy 
minx, who once said she thought David a worse man 
than Saul, is taken in the same way. 
have been sent for, and declare that all three are be- 
witched.”’ 

‘‘ Pooh—nonsense !’’ replied the old lady; *‘ young 
maids’ fantasies, my dear boy!’’ and there the sub- 
ject dropped. 

Not long after, after another visit to the town, young 
Even 


the business he had so much at heart was forgotten, 


Lacy returned with a grave and alarmed air. 


and he broke forth at once, saying, ‘*This business 
at Salem village, mother, is growing very serious. 
Those three girls have been worse than ever—one 
of them in strong fits all the time the ministers were 
praying for her. They adjured her to tell who it is 
has bewitched her; and all three cried out upon 
Maggy, the Indian woman, who does the house- 
work at Mr. Parris’s.”’ 

““ Wicked little wretches !’’ said old Mrs. Lacy. 

“But, indeed, mother, there must be some truth 
in it,’’ rejomed the young man, almost shocked at 
his mother’s ineredulity, for the infection of popular 
belief had touched him in his frequent visits to Salem, 
while his mother had remained out of its reach. 
“The old woman was immediately apprehended, 
and put in the jail with irons on her; and after a 
while she confessed the whole—acknowledged that 
she had made a compact with Satan himself, and 
had inflicted all this evil upon the children by the 
power he gave her.”’ 

Mrs. Lacy sat down at the table by which she 
had been standing, aghast at what she had heard. 
But she was a very strong-minded woman, and after 
gazing in her son’s face for a moment or two, she 
leaned her head upon her hand and pondered. 





| Story. 


I have remarked that they were never suffered to 
exercise their power but upon great occasions—such 
as when she of Endor called up ihe spirit of Samuel. 
Balaain, too, | suppose, was a sort of witch, but still 
he could not do or speak any thing but what God 
permitted ; and we do not find any of them allowed 
to torture young children. This poor old creature— 
this Indian woman—no better than a heathen savage 
at best, has doubtless some of the old superstitions 
of her people, who are full of wild fancies, and she 
has been frightened, or perhaps persuaded into be 
lieving, or at least confessing, that she has had a hand 
in this affair. Besides, we cannot tell how much 
of the confession is really her own, how much has 
been made for her. Our God is a good God, my son, 
and will not deliver us into the hands of the enemy 
so easily. It is all nonsense, be you sure of that.” 
Her argument seemed so convincing that Christian 
Lacy remained satisfied; and when he returned to 
Salem, four days after, he joined a little knot of peo- 
ple who were assembled near the church, to hear 
what further had occurred in this affair of witchcraft, 
aud to express his doubts of the truth of the whole 
He was amazed and shocked, however, to 


| hear that no less than ten persons had been accused, 


The doctors | 








or, as it was called, “cried out upon,”’ by the chil- 
dren, and others supposed to be bewitched, and that 
more of them had been committed to prison, and 
loaded with heavy irons. He asked their names, 
and found that all were people of excellent cha- 
racter, many of them eminently pious, and amongst 
them was the mother of his own oldest friend John 
Procter. 

The young man’s indignation broke forth rashly, 
and he boldly exclaimed that it was impossible such 
people could be guilty, adding, “‘ My mother says it 
is all nonsense; and I suppose no one will suspect 
her of being a witch or in league with Satan.”’ 

‘*T don’t know that,’ said a small voice near 

Instantly aware of his own imprudence, he looked 
round for the speaker, but could not discover who it 
was that had uttered the ominous words amidst the 
crowd of men and women, boys and girls, around. 

He hastened away, however, visited the lawyers, 
again met with disappointment at their hands, and 
then remounting his horse, rode homeward. As he 
passed over a little picturesque elevation, command- 
ing a beautiful view of the town of Salem and the 
adjacent country, he saw four men erecting a gal- 
lows—and with a shudder at the sight he pursued 
his way. When next he returned to Salem, that 
gallows bore a human body quivering in the air. 

This time the papers were ready for him; but the 
joy and the hope in his heart were all clouded by 
the state in which he found the town. Terror and 
consternatlon were in every heart. The great mass 
of the people believed firmly that Satan was let loose 
upon the world; that the countenance and protec- 
tion of God were withdrawn from their community ; 
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that evil eyes were upon them, and that there were 
multitudes around who could inflict ruin and misery 
upon them at their pleasure. The wisest and the 
best shared in these terrors; the learned, and often 
the most pious, countenanced and promoted them. 
Gloomy despondency sat upon every face, and those 
whose minds were too strong for credulity, and too 
clear for superstition, saw perils and evils of a kind 
much more serious. The judges, the jurors, affected 
by the same delusion as the rest of the community, 
had already shown that every case was prejudged 
before it was tried. ‘To be accused was to be con- 
demned; to be condemned was to be murdered. 
No chance of escape existed but in confession, and 
the numbers who, under the influence of terror, did 
actually confess, only added to the popular madness, 
approved the malicious accuser, and justified the 
slaughter of the innocent. If any man had an enemy, 
his life was in that enemy’s power. 

It was this last consideration which affected young 
Christian Lacy the most deeply; for his mother’s 
arguments had cleared his mind of the first impres- 
sion which the general delusion had made upon it. 
He did not, indeed, know that he had an enemy in 
the world—and in truth he had not, for his frank and 
kindly nature had secured him general regard. But 
yet there was a dread—an undefinable sensation 
of apprehension upon his mind as he rode home- 
ward; and his first proposal to his mother was that 
they should both quit that part of the country for a 
time, and travel to sume other colony. 

The good old lady, however, only laughed at his 
She 
talked to him of Alice Wainright; urged him to 
set out speedily, now that all was settled, to de- 


fears, and soon found means of quieting them. 


mand her hand, and busied him with preparations for 
his departure. 

Four days passed in this manner ; and on the morn- 
ing of the fifth—a bright summer morning as ever 
shone upon a lover's way—he kissed his mother 


Alice, and should only find her father in one of those 
empty-stomached moods which are unfavorable to 
such suits as his. The distance, I believe—for I 
have never measured it—is about twenty-one or two 
miles as the crow flies—half as much again by the 
road he traveled. He had, however, seven hours 
and more before him, and he went slowly and 
thoughtfully through the dawn-illumined forest, 
dreaming sweet dreams with a slight shade of melan- 
choly—perhaps of gloom—tempering the brighter 
colors of fancy, and giving a depth of tone to 


| thoughts which might otherwise have been light 


tenderly, mounted his horse, and with his saddle- | 


bags behind him, set out upon his journey toward 
Haverhill. Between that place and Salem extended 


many a mile of forest; and the road, to say sooth, | 


was none of the best or smoothest ever constructed. 
Lacy calculated upon getting to his journey’s end 
easily just after Captain Wainright’s midday meal, 


enough. 

He had proceeded about seven miles in this man- 
ner when he suddenly heard the sound of a horse’s 
foot coming rapidly on the road behind him. 

Those were not days in which any man could 
afford to be brought into close proximity ‘with an- 
other without giving a look to ascertain what sort 
of a person his new companion was likely to prove, 
and Lacy turned round to see who followed so fast. 
The first glance showed him the form of old Giles 
Cary—a man far advanced in years, but of a bold, 
stern, resolute character, which prompted him to 
undertake tasks from which many a younger man 
was apt to shrink. 
but strong passions had more than once led him into 


He was a religious man, too; 


errors, which he regretted bitterly, and which no 
one condemned more severely than himeelf. 

The old man was galloping at full speed over a 
rough and stony road, with little regard for his 
horse’s knees, or his own neck; and when he saw 
Christian Lacy, turn his head he made an eager sign 
for him to stop. The youth instantly drew in his 
rein, and in a moment old Cary was by his side. 

** Christian,’ he said, with stern abruptness, ‘I 
have bad news for you. Your mother—your dear, 
good mother, has been apprehended, charged with 
witcheraft by that young fiend, Ann Putnam. In- 
I was at 
the house when it happened. She told me you were 
riding for Haverhill to get married to Alice Wain- 
right, and I came after to let you know. What will 
you do, boy? Your mother isa dead woman. None 
escape now who are once accused ; unless they con- 
fess, indeed—unless they confess—which, please 
God, Martha Lacy will never do so longas her con- 


deed, several have cried out against her. 


when, he had remarked, that the old officer was ever | science is clear, and her trust in the Lord unshaken. 


the most placable. 


speed at the first part of the day’s march, knowing | 


that the good beast would at any time make up for 
delay in case of need; and although a lover’s impa- 
tience is proverbial, and all the wings of all the birds 


He therefore spared his horse’s | What will you do, I say?” 


Lacy had remained motionless on his horse, look- 
ing down on the road like one stupefied; but when 
the old man ended by repeating the question. ‘‘ What 
will you do?” He looked up full in his face, and re- 


in the world have been called upon to assist the pro- plied in as stern and abrupt a tone as his own, ‘Go 


gress of young gentlemen in his predicament, yet love, 
when it is: clearly demonstrated that there is no pos- 
sible use of being in a hurry, is apt to take refuge in 
another of its propensities. It is all opposition, in 
short—a moody sort of passion, and when not all im- 
patience, it is the most sauntering affection in the 
world. Now Christian Lacy knew that there was 
no object to be obtained by reaching Haverhill be- 
fore one, or half-nast one; that he should not see 





back, save my mother, or die with her.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

It was midnight in the town of Salem. The air 
was hot and oppressive. Heavy clouds were rolling 
up, putting out star by star; and there was thunder 
already muttering in the distance. Every thing in 
the town was hushed and still ; every light was out; 
people sought what repose they might find in the 
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midst of the dark scenes and terrible passions that 
surrounded them. Slowly and quietly up the main 
street of the place came a young man leading a horse 
by the bridle. The horse itself seemed to feel either 
the oppressive weight of the air or the necessity of 
caution, for its steps were as silent upon the sandy 
road as if poor Lear’s project had been realized, and 
it had been shod with felt. It kicked its foot against 
no stone, it rattled not its heavy bit. 


‘* How will she fasten it above ?”’ asked Giles Cary 
in a whisper. 

‘* By a rope to her bedstead,”’ answered Lacy ; and 
then came a moment of listening suspense. 

The two men held the lower part of the ladder 
firm with all their strength and looked up. Several 
minutes elapsed, and then a figure scarce distinguish- 
able in the darkness was seen to make its way 


| through the open window and begin to descend the 


The young man led it on toa place where two | 


roads or streets crossed. At one corner was a low 
building, with a sort of shed in front, and into the 
wooden wall thereof was fixed a hook for the pur- 
At the op- 


posite corner was a much larger and more solid 


pose of fastening up a horse at the door. 


building, with no window on the ground floor. It 
had the aspect of a jail. The young man stopped at 
the former and cast the bridle of his horse over the 
iron hook, and just as he did so another figure ap- 
peared coming round the corner and approached 
him. 

‘‘ Ah, Giles Cary,”’ said the youth, “ are you back 
so soon? Did you see Alice? What did Captain 
W ainright say ?”’ 

‘I saw Alice,” replied old Giles Cary, in the same 
low tone which the other had used, “and she said 
God bless you and give you success; you are not to 
think of her, she said, till your mother is beyond 
all danger. The captain said very little: only that 
you are a good lad and a bold. But now, Christian, 
are you all prepared? How will you manage not to 
wake the jailer ?”’ 

‘‘ He will sleep sound-——or seem to do so’’—replied 
the lad. ‘I am only afraid the bars of the ladder I 
have made will rattle as my mother draws it up.” 

As he spoke he took down from his horse’s back 
a ladder he had made of ropes and rounded bars and 
showed it to his old companion. 

‘**T will help you,”’ said old Giles. ‘“ We two can 
keep it steady. 
she ready ?” 
‘*] saw her yesterday,’’ said her son, “ after they 
had tortured her at the examination. She is in an 
upper room, for the dungeon is choke full, and she 
will let down a string from the window. I dare say 
the dear soul is looking out at us now if we could but 
It cannot be more than sixteen feet to the 
windows.”’ 


‘‘ Not fourteen,’ 


see her. 
’ answered old Giles; and they 
moved across to the opposite corner where the jail 
stood, and walked on feeling along the wall. 

A moment after, young Lacy stopped: his hand 
had come against a string; and putting down the 
ladder on the ground he fastened the string tightly to 
one of the rounds. As he did so he felt the cord 
pulled gently, to show him that some one above was 
aware of his proceedings. Then lifling the roll of 


ladder as high as he could in his arms, he said in a 
low voice “ Pull up.” 

His directions were instantly obeyed, and round 
by round the ladder was uncoiled and drawn up, till 
it reached from the window to the ground in an 
oblique line. 


ladder. Christian Lacy’s heart beat quick with hope 
and joy: his enterprise so far was successful. Step 
by step the good old woman descended; they could 
hear the clank of the heavy fetters upon her ankles; 
but that was the only sound stirring except the thun- 
der, which now rolled nearer and nearer. She was 


| within a few feet of the ground, and her son was 


holding out his left hand to guide her, when suddenly 
she missed a step and fell. No sound of pain or fear 
escaped from her lips: the distance was not great; 
and young Lacy partly broke the fall by catching her 
He hoped she was not hurt, and bent over her 
to raise her up; but the good old woman whispered, 
‘Take me in your arms, my boy, and fix me on the 
Is that Giles Cary? Thank you, Giles, 
God reward you. I have hurt my leg 
The fetters caught the rope and threw 


arm. 


horse. 
thank you. 
in the fall. 
me down.” 

As noiselessly as possible Christian raised his dear 
mother in his arms and carried her to the horse’s 
side, placed her on the pillion which had been 
covered by the ladder, and then asked if she were 
right. She answered yes, and with one grasp of the 
hand to old Giles, he got into the saddle and rode 
away in a different direction from that in which he 
had come. 

Old Cary remained upon the ground and looked 





But does poor Martha know? Is 





|}around. All was still and quiet, and the old man 
busied himself for an hour in smoothing with his bare 
| hand the traces of the horse’s feet along the road. 

In the mean time Christian Lacy rode on at in- 
creasing speed, and his mother’s arms clasped tightly 
round him. They said little, for he was eager to put 
miles between himself and Salem, and the old lady 
was rarely a great tattler. 

Occasionally, indeed, a low moan escaped from 
her lips, as if she were in pain or deep grief; and her 
son twice turned his head and said, ‘‘ [ hope you are 
not hurt by the fall, dearest mother ?”’ 

* Not much,” replied Martha, ‘ride on, my boy. 
My ankle pains me a little, and the irons are burden- 
some.”’ 

** You will soon have them off,” replied her son, 
and on he spurred. 

The darkness was profound, except when the 
broad flush of the lightning spread light for an in- 
| stant over forest or moor. Large drops of rain be- 
gan to fall, and Lacy contrived to pull off his coat 
without checking his speed, and to throw it round 
his mother. 

They passed over two or three gentle hills, and 
then dashed through a mile or two of forest ground, 
| with rocks, and trees, and branches bursting forth 
| upon the sight in the glare of the electric fire. Then 
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they came to a more open ground—a wide-spread, 
barren moor. It was called the Great Pasture, and 


over miles, diversified by 


extended 

. ‘ . = - 
small patches of wood. and sometimes broken by 
1, a mile or two in width, 


many weary 


pieces of swampy lanc 
covered by stunted bushes, with here and there a 
large mass of stone, rolled by some great convulsion 
from afar. 

Mother and son knew the desolate spot well, for 
they had frequently crossed it; but it was necessary 
now to go with greater caution, as the road was lost 
on the moor, and were dangerous. 


many spots 


Slackening his speed, young Lacy turned toward 
his mother saying, “I fear you must be very wet ; 
but it is clearing now, dear mother, and the moon 
will soon be 

‘] al 


‘but that is not the worst, Christian. 


up.” 


n wet, my boy,” answered the old lady, 


I cannot go 


much farther; for my leg pains me sadly. It is 
broken, my dear child, andl know not what 
to do.’”’ 

A faint, cold sickness came over young Christian 
Lacy ; but he was stout-hearted and resolute. The 


object was to cheer and support his suffering parent 
and he would show no weakness. 

‘That is bad—that is bad, dear mother,’ he said 
with a deep sigh; ‘‘ but we must abide God’s will. 
However, where I am taking you is not far now. 
Last fall I 
me while I was fowling down at Tapley’s brook. 


had some trees and bushes cut, to hide 


There is a good dry bit of ground there, in the very 
heart of the great Blueberry swamp, and large 
You can lie hid there till 
some change happens, and I can come to you every 


bowlder stones all round. 


night and bring you all you want. You will not be 


>??? 


afraid, dear mother 
“* No, Christian,’ 


replied the old woman, “ God 
will not forget me, I know; and my son will not 
forget me.”’ 

‘*So may God help me,” answered the young 
man, “‘as I think of nothing else, and do nothing 
else, but tend you till I put you in safety, my mother. 
But look, the moon is rising, and that is a blessing, 
for there is but one way through the swamp not 
twenty yards broad.”’ 

Young Lacy kept his word well. That night, 
with felled wood and bushes and some of the large 
bowlder stones, he built his mother a little wigwam, 
hidden from all eyes by the rock and brushwood. 
Some clothing for her, some bedding and other 
comforts he had brought upon his strong and patient 
horse. He contrived, too—all in the same night— 
to file the fetters from her ankles. ; 
the best of his ability he set the broken limb as he 
had once seen a surgeon do in the case of one of his 
young companions. He cut splints from branches 
of wood ; bound them tightly round with his cravat, 
and got the broken ends of the bone into their places, 
much to his poor mother’s relief. There is no tell- 
ing what a son can do in behalf of a parent whom 
he loves. 


He was rewarded by her blessing, and after hav- 


ing lingered as long as he dared, he knelt down be- | 
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side her, prayed with her, kissed her tenderly, and 
rode by a long circuit back to his farm. 
Night after night, for many long months, C hristian 


Lacy appeared at the solitary hut he had built for 
his mother; and each time he came he brought a 


store of comforts for her. Storm or tempest delayed 


him not; no dangers frightened him; no fatigues 


| were too much for her beloved sake. No one knew 


of his absence; for he always set out after every 
one but himself had retired to rest, and returned be- 
fore day-break. He was always upon the farm, 
active, busy, during the hours of light. People 
suspected him, it is true, and he did not pass un- 
watched; but he contrived to evade all spies, and 
the laboring men were too fond of him to notice or 
to tell, that one or other of the horses was always 
found weary in the morning. He had no confident 
but old Giles Cary, and with him a secret was quite 
safe, for, as he showed in the manner of his own 
death, which I may have to tell hereafter, no torture 


could wring one word from the lips of the resolute 


old man. 





Nay, more, to | 


Christian Lacy’s care and exertions were reward- 
ed. Temperate through life, and naturally of a fine 
constitution, poor Mrs. Lacy not only recovered 
from all the fatigues and sorrows and anguish she 
had endured, but the fractured bone reunited easily, 
and at the end of two months she could walk out 
for a while in the autumn moonlight, supported 
on her son’s arm 

It was thus one night in the end of September 
that they had gone forth from the hut and sat down 
upon one of the large stones, when, to Lacy’s sur- 
prise and dread, they beheld a man come forth from 
behind another mass of rock. At once the youth 
drew a pistol from his pocket, resolved to die should 
need be in his mother’s defense; but the next in- 
stant the voice of good Captain Wainwright sounded 
in his ears. 

** Ay, Kit,”’ he said, “ thou art a good lad indeed! 
God bless thee, boy—God will bless thee. I had no 
notion of all this;’’ and he cast his arms round the 
lad and hugged him hard. 

**T came over to your place to-day,” he continued 
in explanation, “to see what had become of you, 
and why you did not come to see Alice, knowing 
from old Cary that you had got your mother out of 
limbo. But my horse cast a shoe—I had to get it 
put on—I was late, and as I was riding by the lane 
toward the farm I saw you cross the end on horse- 
back. I followed you along the road, and here I am 
to thank God for having shown me such a sight. Be 
as good a husband as you area son and my Alice 
will be a happy girl.’’ 


9 


More explanations ensued. It seemed that the 
old officer had been seized with one of those gloomy 
feelings in regard to his own fate which people call 
presentiments. He felt as if some evil were about 
to happen to him, and anxious to remove his daugh- 
ter to a place of greater safety than Haverhill, he had 
ridden over to give his consent to her marriage with 
Christian Lacy, and to urge that it should take place 
at once. 
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W hen he found how the youth was occupied, how- 
ever, he would not press the point at all. He saw 
where his greatest duty lay, and that it was one 
which could be trusted to none other. But by this 
time, from various indications, men began to judge 
that the popular delusion was beginning to subside— 
that the fit of madness was coming to an end. It 


was agreed that Christian should continue to tend | 


upon his mother till she could return to her home in 
safety, or till he could remove her to some secure 
place; and then that he should come at once to 
Haverhill and wed his Alice. 

The next fortnight passed full of joyful hopes. 
The people of New England recovered from the 
epidemic frenzy which had seized them, as rapidly as 
they had received the contagion. Judges and jurors 
trembled when they thought of what they had done ; 


the clergy repented the having urged on the madness, | 


with tears, and prayers and fasting. The prison- 


doors were thrown open; the gallows torn down, 


and Martha Lacy saved, nurtured, protected by her | 


son, was brought home in a sort of triumph to her 
own house. 

Four days after Christian Lacy set out with two 
or three companions to claim his beloved bride ; and 
high and joyfully beat his heart as he mounted his 
horse. 

Oh the cup and the lips! the cup and the lips! 

Gayly, merrily they rode on, through brown forest 
and amidst gray rock. They saw the Merrimac 
gleaming before them; they caught sight of Captain 
Wainright’s country-house and cultivated fields on 
the south bank. The next instant they perceived 
Haverhill itself. But then every one drew his rein. 
There was something different in the aspect of the 
town. The church was gone; the stockade of the 
fort was not to be seen! 

Low, low sunk the heart of Christian Lacy. Any 
thing is better than suspense; and he was about to 
urge his horse on again; when suddenly from the 


low wood on the left, a female figure crept forth— 
| gazed for an instant at the party, and then, with a 
| Scream, darted toward the young man. He was 

off his horse in an instant, and Alice Wainright was 

in his arms. 
| What is the matter, dearest Alice? What has 
| happened ?”’ he cried. 
‘“T know not—I know not all,”’ she answered, 
/pressing her hand upon her well-nigh distracted 
/brow. ‘ But I am sure the Indians have surprised 
| the town and burnt it. We who were over at the 
farm heard shots fired, and volleys, and then saw the 
| place in flames. The slaves and servants forced me 
| away here into the woods; but we heard shrieks 
and whoops all night; and this morning I could see 
a long troop of people go away over that hill.” 

By this time several of the servants had come forth 
after their young mistress from the wood, and it was 
| in the end determined that Lacy and his companions, 
| with two or three other men, should go over in the 
boat, which always lay at the south side near the 


| farm. 

Alice trembled to see them go; but still they went 
and reached the other side. 

All was still in Haverhill. 
stirring. But the sights they met with had terrible 
voices to tell the tale of the preceding night. Charred 
and hardly extinguished ruins were ail that remained 
of Haverhill. 
places with blood, and houses and gardens, and the 
fort itself, were thickly strewed with corpses scalped 
and mutilated. Amongst the rest lay old Captain 
Wainright, a ball through his body, and his skull 
fractured by a tomahawk. 

With sadness and sorrow, the day appointed for 
the bridal, passed in conducting Alice, as a mourning 
orphan, to Lacy’s farm near Salem ; and six months 


There was not a sound 


The little street was stained in many 


elapsed ere, with joy not unchastened by many 
painful memories. she bestowed her hand upon him 





whom she had so long loved. 
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JESSIE CAROL. 





BY ALICE CAREY. 





At her window, Jessie Carol, 
As the twilight dew distils, 

Pushes back her heavy tresses, 
Listening toward the northern hills. 


‘*T am happy, very happy, 
None so much as I am blest, 

None of all the many maidens 
In the valley of the west,’’ 


Softly to herself she whispered ; 
Paused she then again to hear 
If the step of Allan Archer, 
That she waited for, were near. 


*¢ Ah, he knows I love him fondly !— 
I have never told him so !— 

Heart of mine, be not so heavy, 

He will come to-night, J know .*? 








Brightly is the full moon filling 

All the withered woods with light, 
‘¢ He has not forgotten, surely— 

It was later yesternight !”’ 


Shadows interlock with shadows— 
Says the maiden, ‘‘ Wo is me !”? 

In the blue the eve-star trembles 
Like a lily in the sea. 


Yet a good hour later sounded ,— 
But the northern woodlands sway !— 
Quick a white hand from her casement 
Pushed the heavy vines away. 


Like the wings of restless swallows 
That a moment brush the dew, 

And again are up and upward, 

Till we lose them in the blue, 











Were the thoughts of Jessie Carol,— 
For a moment dim with pain, 

Then with pleasant waves of sunshine 
On the hills of hope again. 


‘¢ Selfish am I, weak and selfish,’’ 
Said she, ‘‘ thus to sit and sigh; 

Other friends and other pleasures 
Claim his leisure well as I. 


‘‘ Haply care or bitter sorrow 
’'T is that keeps him from my side, 
Else he surely would have hasted 
Thither at the twilight tide. 


«Yet, sometimes I can but marvel 
That his lips have never said, 
When we talked about the future, 
Then, or then, we shall be wed ! 


‘‘Much I fear me that my nature 
Cannot measure half his pride, 

And perchance he would not wed me 
Though I pined of love and died. 


‘‘ To the aims of his ambition 

I would bring nor wealth nor fame. 
Well, there is a quiet valley 

Where we both shall sleep the same !”? 


So, more eves than I can number, 
Now despairing, and now blest, 

Watched the gentle Jessie Carol 
From the valley of the west. 





Down along the dismal woodland 
Blew October’s yellow leaves, 
And the day had waned and faded 

To the saddest of all eves. 


Poison rods of scarlet berries 
Still were standing here and there, 
But the clover blooms were faded, 
And the orchard boughs were bare. 


From the stubble-fields the cattle 
Winding homeward, playful, slow, 

With their slender horns of silver 
Pushed each other to and fro. 


Suddenly, the hound, upspringing 
From his sheltering kennel, whined, 

As the voice of Jessie Carol 
Backward drifted on the wind: 


Backward drifted from a pathway 
Sloping down the upland wild, 

Where she walked with Allan Archer, 
Light of spirit as a child! 


All her young heart wild with rapture 
And the bliss that made it beat— 
Not the golden wells of Hybla 
Held a treasure half so sweet! 


But as oft the shifting rose-cloud, 
In the sunset light that lies, 

Mournful makes us, feeling only 
How much farther are the skies,— 


So the mantling of her blushes, 
And the trembling of her heart, 
*Neath his steadfast eyes, but made her 
Feel how far they were apart. 
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‘¢ Allan,”’ said she, ‘I will tell you 
Of a vision that I had— 

All the livelong night I dreamed it, 
And it made me very sad. 


‘¢ We were walking slowly, seaward, 
In the twilight, you and 1; 

Through a break of clearest azure 
Shone the moon, as now, on high. 


‘¢ Though I nothing said to vex you, 
O’er your forehead came a frown, 

And I strove, but could not soothe you— 
Something kept my full heart down; 


‘¢ When before us stood a lady 
In the moonlight’s pearly beam, 
Very tall and proud and stately— 
(Allan, this was in my dream !)— 


‘¢‘ Looking down, I thought, upon me, 
Half in pity half in scorn, 

Till my soul grew sick with wishing 
That I never had been born. 


‘¢ ¢ Cover me from wo and madness !’ 
Cried I to the ocean-flood, 

As she locked her milk-white fingers 
In between us where we stood,— 


‘¢ All her flood of midnight tresses 
Softly gathered from their flow, 

By her crown of bridal beauty, 
Paler than the winter snow. 


‘¢ Striking then my hands together, 
O’er the tumult of my breast ,.— 

All the beauty waned and faded 
From the valley of the west !’? 


In the beard of Allan Archer 
Twisted then his fingers white, 

As he said, ‘‘ My gentle Jessie, 
You must not be sad to-night; 


‘¢ You must not be sad, my Jessie— 
You are over kind and good, 

And I fain would make you happy, 
Very happy—if I could!” 


Oft he kissed her cheek and forehead, 
Called her darling oft, but said, 
Never, that he loved her fondly, 
Or that ever they should wed ; 


But that he was grieved that shadows 
Should have chilled so dear a heart; 
That the time foretold so often 
Then was come—and they must part ! 


Shook her bosom then with passion, 
Hot her forehead burned with pain, 
But her lips said only, ‘ Allan, 
Will you ever come again ?”? 


And he answered, lightly dallying 
With her tresses all the while, 

Life had not a star to guide him 
Like the beauty of her smile ; 


And that when the corn was ripened 
And the vintage harvest prest, 

She would see him home retu rning 
To the valley of the west. 















When the moon had veiled her splendor, 
And went lessening down the blue, 
And along the eastern hill-tops 
Burned the morning in the dew, 


They had parted—each one feeling 
That their lives had separate ends; 

They had parted—neither happy— 
Less than lovers—more than friends. 


For as Jessie mused in silence, 
She remembered that he said, 
Never, that he loved her fondly, 

Or that ever they should wed. 


T was full many a nameless meaning 
My poor words can never say, 

Felt without the need of utterance, 
That had won her heart away. 


O the days were weary! weary! 
And the eves were dull and long, 
With the cricket’s chirp of sorrow, 
And the owlet’s mournful song. 


But in slumber oft she started 
In the still and lonesome nights, 
Hearing but the traveler’s footstep 
Hurrying toward the village lights 


So, moaned by the dreary winter— 
All her household tasks fulfilled— 

Till beneath the last year’s rafters 
Came the swallows back to build. 


Meadow-pinks, like flakes of crimson, 
Over all the valleys lay, 

And again were oxen ploughing 
Up and down the hills all day. 


Thus the dim days dawned and faded 
To the maid, forsaken, lorn, 

Till the freshening breeze of summer 
Shook the tassels of the corn. 


Ever now within her chamber 
All night long the lamp-light shines, 
But no white hand from her casement 
Pushes back the heavy vines. 


On her cheek a fire was feeding, 

And her hand transparent grew— 
Ah, the faithless Allan Archer! 

More than she had dreamed was true. 


No complaint was ever uttered, 
Only to herself she sighed,— 

As she read of wretched poets 
Who had pined of love and died. 


Once she crushed the sudden crying 
From her trembling lip away, 
When they said the vintage harvest 
Had been gathered in that day. 


Often, when they kissed her, smiled she, 
Saying that it soothed her pain, 

And that they must not be saddened— 
She would soon be wellagain! » 


Thus nor hoping nor yet fearing, 
Meekly bore she all her pain, 

Till the red leaves of the autumn 
Withered from the woods aguin ; 
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Till the bird had hushed its singing 








In the silvery sycamore, 


And the nest was left unsheltered 


In the lilac by the door ; 


Saying, still, that she was happy— 


None so much as she was blest— 


None, of all the many maidens 


In the valley of the west. 





Down the heath and o’er the moorland 


Blows the wild gust high and higher, 


Suddenly the maiden pauses 


Spinning at the cabin fire, 


And quick from her taper fingers 


Falls away the flaxen thread, 


As some neighbor entering, whispers, 


** Jessie Carol lieth dead.’’ 


Then, as pressing close her forehead 


To the window-pane, she sees 


Two stout men together digging 


Underneath the church-yard trees. 


And she asks in kindest accents, 


‘< Was she happy when she died ?’’— 


Sobbing all the while to see them 


Void the heavy earth aside; 


Or, upon their mattocks leaning, 


Through their fingers numb to blow, 


For the wintry air is chilly, 


And the grave-mounds white with snow ; 


And the neighbor answers softly, 


‘* Do not, dear one, do not cry, 


At the break of day she asked us 


If we thought that she must die; 


*¢ And when I had told her sadly 


That I feared it would be so, 


Smiled she, saying, ‘ ’T will be weary 


Digging in the church-yard snow !? 


‘¢ ¢ Earth,’ I said, ‘ was very dreary— 


That its paths at best were rough ;’ 


And she whispered, she was ready, 


That her life was long enongh. 


¢‘ So she lay serene and silent, 


Till the wind, that wildly drove, 


Soothed her from her mortal sorrow, 


Like the lullaby of love.’? 


Thus they talked, while one that loved her 


Smoothed her tresses dark and long, 


Wrapt her white shroud down, and simply 


Wove her sorrow to this song: 





Sweetly sleeps she: pain and passion 


Burn no longer on her brow— 


Weary watchers, ye may leave her— 


She will never need you now! 


While the wild spring bloomed and faded, 


Till the autumn came and passed, 


Calmly, patiently, she waited— 


Rest has come to her at last! 


Never have the blesséd angels, 


As they walked with her apart, 


Kept pale Sorrow’s battling armies 


Half so softly from her heart. 
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But of white hands softly reaching 
As the shadow o’er her fell, 

Downward from the golden bastion 
Of the eternal citadel 


Therefore, think not, ye that loved her, 
Of the pallor hushed and dread, 
Where the winds, like heavy mourners, 


Cry about her lonesome bed, 
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THE HARP: AN ODE. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Wuew bleak winds through the Norland pines were | The voice of mountains, bleak and thunder-cloven ; 
Some hero-skald, reclining on the sand, [sweeping, The roar of woods in many a windy vale! 


Attuned it first, the chords harmonious keeping And haply when to gayer measures flattered, 
With murmuring forest and with moaning strand: No softer nature might their music wear 
And when, at night, the horns of mead foamed over, | Than dancing rain, when summer clouds are shattered, 

} ) re . 7 1 © 
And torches flared around the wassuil board, | Or glittering sleet, that gems the branches bare 


It breathed no song of maid nor sigh of lover, 


The strings are silent: who shall dare to wake them 
Though later deeds demand their living powers? 
Silent in other lands, what hand shall make them 


‘ 


It rang aloud the triumphs of the sword ! 


It mocked the thunders of the ice-ribbed ocean, 
With clenched hands beating back the dragon’s prow; ’ 2 
I RB , , batt! Leap as of old, to shape the songs of ours? 
t gave Berserker arms their battie motion, eS 
, ; | Here, while the sapless bulk of Europe moulders, 
And swelled the red veins on the Viking’s brow! : 
Springs the rich blood to hero-veins unsealed— 
No myrtle, plucked in dalliance, ever sheathed 1t, | Source of that Will, that on its fearless shoulders 
To melt the savage ardor of its flow; | Would bear the world’s fate lightly as a shield: 
Here moves a larger life, to grander measures 


Beneath our sky and through our forests rung ;— 


The only gauds wherewith its lord enwreathed it, 
The lusty fir and Druid misletoe. 

Thus bound, it kept the old, accustomed cadence, Why sleeps the harp, forgetful of its treasures 
Whether it pealed through slumberous ilex bowers | Buried in songs, that never yet were sung? 

In stormy wooing of Byzantine maidens, 
Or shook Trinacria’s languid lap of flowers; 

Whether Genseric’s conquering march it chanted, 
Till cloudy Atlas rang with Gothic staves, 

Or where gray Calpé’s pillared feet are planted, 


Great, solemn songs, that with majestic sounding 
Should swell the Nation’s heart, from sea to sea; 
Informed with power, with earnest hope abounding, 

And prophecies of triumph yet to be! 


Died grandly out upon the unknown waves! Songs, by the wild wind for a thousand ages 
: ’ Hummed o’er our central prairies, vast and lone; 


Not unto Scania’s bards alone belonging, Glassed by the Northern lakes in crystal pages, 
The craft that loosed its tongues of changing sound, And carved by hills on pinnacles of stone: 

For Ossian played, and ghosts of heroes, thronging, Songs chanted now, where undiscovered fountains 
Leaned on their spears above the misty mound. | Make in the wilderness their babbling home, 

The Cambrian eagle, round his eyrie winging, And through the deep-hewn cafions of the mountains 
Heard the wild chant through mountain-passes rolled, Plunge the cold rivers in perpetual foam! 


When bearded throats chimed in with mighty singing, : : ‘ 
And monarchs listened, in their torques of gold: Sung but by these: — forests have no voices ; 
Rapt with no loftier strain our rivers roll ; 
Far in the sky, no song-crowned peak rejoices 
In sounds that give the silent aira soul. 
Wake, mighty Harp! and thrill the shores that hearken 


For the first peal of thine immortal rhyme: 


its dreary wail, blent with the sea-mews’ clangor, 
Surged round the lonely keep of Penmaen-Mar; 
[t pealed afar, in battle’s glorious anger, 
Behind the banner of the Blazing Star! 








All music of great names, whose inspiration | Call from the shadows that begin to darken 
Trumps the aspiring dreams of youthful fame, The beaming forms of our heroic time: 
Its chords embalmed, and through their long vibration | Sing us of deeds, that on thy strings outsoaring 
The far-off deeds of ancient fable came. The ancient soul, they glorified so long, 
With every sound the sea’s deep bass was woven; | Shall win the world to hear thy grand restoring, 
The moaning darkness of the midnight gale; And own thy latest thy sublimest song ! 
es 
i 
| ( 
| IS SHE COY? 
' Is she coy and is she wary i 
she coy : ne Wary, Feed another with advances, 
: Flying from your suit, Frem her presence fly— 
Do her lips and passions vary 
Like her idle lute ? Soon the heart will change the fashion 
: ; Of the tongue’s deceit, 
V S the girl with frozen glances, Lips no more deny the passion, 
aunt her with y: y ; 
unt her with your eye. Eyes no longer cheat C. G, EastTMan. 
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THE LUMLEY 


AUTOGRAPH. 





BY THE AUTHOR CF ‘‘ RURAL HOURS,’’ ETC. 





[Not long since an American author received an application from a German correspondent for ‘‘a few Atito- 
graphs’’—the number of names applied for amounting to more than a hundred, and covering several sheets of fools- 


cap. 


A few years since an Englishman of literary note sent his Album to a distinguished poet in Paris for his 


contribution, when the volume was actually stolen from a room where every other article was left untouched ; 
showing that Autographs were more valuable in the eyes of the thief than any other property. Amused with the 
recollection of these facts, and others of the same kind, some idle hours were given by the writer to the following 


view of this mania of the day.] 


Tue month of November of the year sixteen hun- 
dred and — was cheerless and dark, as November 
has never failed to be within the foggy, smoky 
bounds of the great city of London. It was one of 
the worst days of the season; what light there was 
seemed an emanation from the dull earth, the 
heavens would scarce have owned it, veiled as they 
were, by an opaque canopy of fog which weighed 
heavily upon the breathing multitude below. Gloom 
penetrated every where; no barriers so strong, no 
good influences so potent, as wholly to ward off the 
spell thrown over that mighty town by the spirits 
of chill and damp; they clung to the silken drape- 
ries of luxury, they were felt within the busy circle 
of industry, they crept about the family hearth, but 
abroad in the public ways, and in the wretched 
haunts of misery, they held undisputed sway. 

Among the throng which choked the passage of 
Temple-Bar toward evening, an individual, shab- 
bily clad, was dragging his steps wearily along, his 
pallid countenance bearing an expression of misery 
beyond the more common cares of his fellow-pas- 
sengers. Turning from the great thoroughfare he 
passed into a narrow lane, and reaching the door of 
a mean dwelling he entered, ascended a dirty stair- 
way four stories high, and stood in his garret lodg- 
ing. If that garret was bare, cold, and dark, it was 
only like others, in which many a man before and 
since has pined away years of neglect and penury, 
at the very moment when his genius was cheering, 
enriching, enlightening his country and his race. 
That the individual whose steps we have followed 
was indeed a man of genius, could not be doubted 
by one who had met the glance of that deep, clear, 
piercing eye, clouded though it was at that moment 
by wisery of body and mind that amounted to the ex- 
Rs of anguish. The garret of the stranger con- 
tained no food, no fuel, no light; its occupant was 
suffering from cold, hunger, and wretchedness, 
Throwing himself on a broken chair, he clenched 
his fingers over the manuscript, held within a pale 
and emaciated hand. 


** Shall I die of hunger—or shall I make one more 
effort?’’ he exclaimed, in a voice in which bitter- 
ness gave a momentary power to debility. 

“T will write once more to my patron—possi- 
bly—” without waiting to finish the sentence, he 








groped about in the dull twilight for ink and paper ; 
resting the sheet on a book, he wrote in a hand 
barely legible : 
“ Nov. 20th 16—. 

‘¢ My Lorp—I have no light, and cannot see to 
write—no fire and my fingers are stiff with cold—I 
have not tasted food for eight and forty hours, and I 
am faint. Three times, my lord, I have been at 
your door to day, but could not obtain admittance. 
This note may yet reach you in time to save a fel- 
low-creature from starvation. I have nota farthing 
left, nor credit for a ha’penny—small debts press 
upon me, and the publishers refused my last poem. 
Unless relieved within a few hours I must perish. 

“‘ Your lordship’s most humble, 
‘‘ Most obedient, most grateful servant, 


? 








This letter, scarcely legible from the agitation 
and misery which enfeebled the hand that wrote it, 
was folded, and directed, and again the writer left 
his garret lodging on the errand of beggary ; he de- 
scended the narrow stairway, slowly dragged his 
steps through the lane, and sought the dwelling of 
his patron. 

Whether he obtained admittance, or was again 
turned from the door; whether his necessities were 
relieved, or the letter was idly thrown aside un- 
opened, we cannot say. Once more mingled with 
the crowd, we lose sight of him. It isnot the man, 
but the letter which engages our attention to-day. 
There is still much doubt and uncertainty connected 
with the subsequent fate of the poor poet, but the 
note written at that painful moment has had a bril- 
liant career, a history eventful throughout. If the 
reader is partial to details of misery, and poverty, 
any volume of general literary biography will fur- 
nish him with an abundant supply, for such has too 
often proved the lot of those who have built up the 
noble edifice of British Literature : like the band of 
laborers on the Egyptian pyramid, theirs was too 
often a mess of leeks, while milk, and honey, and 
oil, were the portion of those for whom they toiled, 
those in whose honor, and for whose advantage the 
monument was raised. Patrons, whether single 
individuals or nations, have too often proved but in- 
different friends, careless and forgetful of those 
whom they proudly pretend to foster. = leaving 
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the poor poet, with his sorrows, to the regular bio- 


grapher, we choose rather the lighter task of relating 


the history of the letter itself; a man’s works are 


often preferred before himself, and it is believed 
that in this, the day of autographs, no further apology 
will be needed for the course taken on the present 
occasion. We-hold ourselves, indeed, entitled to 
the especial gratitude of collectors for the following 
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| some of the more important steps in the progress 


sketch of a document maintaining so high a rank in | 
tograph upon an occasion of some importance, as 


their estimation. 

And justly might the Lumley Letter claim a full 
share of literary homage. 
signature, it possessed the first essential of a supe- 
rior autograpi ; tor, alluuugh a rose under any other 
name may smell as sweet, yet it is clear that with 
regard to every thing coming from the pen, whether 
folio or billet doux, imaginative poem, or matter-of- 
fact note of hand, there is a vast deal in this import- 
ant item, which is often the very life and stamina 
of the whole production, Then again, the subject 
of extreme want is one of general interest, while 
the allusion to the unpublished poem must always 
prove an especial attraction to the curious. Such 
were the intrinsic merits of the document, in addi- 
tion to which, sober Time lent his aid to enhance 
its value, and capricious Fortune added a peculiar 
charm of mystery, which few papers of the kind 
could claim to the same extent. The appearance 
also of this interesting paper was always admitted 
to be entirely worthy of its fame. The hand-writ- 
ing fully carried out the idea of extreme debility and 
agitation corresponding with its nature, while a 
larger and a lesser blot bore painful testimony to 
that recklessness of propriety which a starving man 
might be supposed to feel; one corner had been 
ruthlessly abstracted at the time it was seen by the 
writer of this notice, and with it the last figures of 
the date ; a considerable rent crossed the sheet from 
right to left, but happily without injuring its con- 
tents; several punctures were also observed, one 
of these encroaching very critically upon the sig- 
nature. But I need not add that these marks of 
age and harsh treatment, like the scars on the face 
of a veteran, far from being blemishes, were ac- 
knowledged to be so many additional embellish- 
ments. The coloring of the piece was of that 
precious hue, verging here and there on the dingy, 
the very tint most charming in the eyes of an anti- 
quary, and which Time alone can bestow. In fact, 
one rarely sees a relic of the kind, more perfect in 
color, more expressive in its general aspect, or 
more becoming to an album, from the fine contrast 
between its poverty-stricken air, torn, worn, and 
soiled, and the rich, embossed, unsullied leaf on 
which it reposed, like some dark Rembrandt within 
its gilded frame. In short, it was the very Torso 
of autographs. Happily the position which it 
finally attained was one worthy of its merits, and 
we could not have wished it a more elegant shrine 
than the precious pages of the Holberton Album, a 
a volume encased in velvet, secured with jeweled 
clasps, reposing on a tasteful éiagére. 

But I proceed without further delay to relate 
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of this interesting paper, from the garret of the 
starving poet to the drawing-rooms of Holberton 
House, merely observing by way of preface that 
the following notice may be relied on so far as it 
Jonathan Howard of 


goes, the writer—Colonel 


Trenton, New Jersey,—having had access to the 


| verv best authorities, and having also had the honor 


of being enlisted in the service of the Lumley Au- 


will be shown by the narrative. 
It was just one hundred years since, in 1745, that 


this celebrated letter was first brought to light, from 











the obscurity in which it had already lain some half 
a century, and which no subsequent research has 
been able fully to clear away. In the month of 
August of that year, the Rev. John Lumley, tutor 
to Lord G——, had the honor of discovering this 
curious relic under the following circumstances. 

Mr. Lumley was one day perched on the top- 
most step of a library ladder, looking over a black 
letter volume of Hollinshed, from the well filled 
shelves of his pupil. Suddenly he paused, and his 
antiquarian instincts were aroused by the sight of a 
sheet of paper, yellow and time worn. He seized 
it with the eagerness of a book-worm, and in so 
doing dropped the volume of Hollinshed alarmingly 
near the wig-covered head of his youthful pupil, 
who with closed eyes, and open mouth, lay reclin- 
ing on asofa below. The book, grazing the curls 
of the young lord’s wig, he sprang up from his nap, 
alive and sound, though somewhat startled. 

“Hang it Lumley, what a rumpus you keep up 
among the books! you well nigh drove that old 
volume into my head by a process more summary 
than usual.” 

The learned tutor made a thousand apologies, as 
he descended the ladder, but on touching the floor 
his delight burst forth. 

“Tt was this paper, my lord, which made me so 
awkward—I have lighted on a document of the 
greatest interest !”’ 

‘“'W hat is it?”’ asked the pupil looking askance 
at letter, and tutor. 

“An original letter which comes to hand, just in 
time for my lives of the tragedians—the volume to 
be dedicated to your lordship—it is aletter of poor 
Otway.”’ 

‘Otway ?—What, the fellow you were boring 
me about last night ?”’ 

“The same my lord—the poet Otway—you may 
remember we saw his Venice Preserved last week 
It is a highly interesting letter, written in great dis- 
tress, and confirms the story of his starvation. You 
see the signature.” 

“ That name, Otway ?—Well, to my mind it is as 
much like Genghis Khan.”’ 

“Oh, my lord!—Thomas Otway clearly—signa- 
tures are always more or less confused.” 

“Well, have it your own way.—It may be Tom, 
Dick, or Harry for all I care,”’ said the youth, stretch- 
ing himself preparatory to a visit to his kennels; 
and such was his indifference to this literary trea 
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sure that he readily gave it to his tutor. In those 
days, few lords were literary. 

Mr. Lumley’s delight at this diseovery, was very 
much increased by the fact that he was at that mo- 
ment anxious to bring out an edition of the English 
Tragedians of the seventeenth century. The lives 
of several of these authors had been already writ- 
ten by him, and he was at that moment engaged on 
that of Otway. A noted publisher had taken the 
matter into consideration, and if the undertaking 
gave promise of being both palatable to the public, 
and profitable to himself, a prospectus was to be 
issued. Now here was a little tit-bit which the 
public would doubtless relish; for it was beginning 
to feel some interest in Otway’s starvation, the 
poet having been dead half a century. It is true 
that the signature of the poor starving author, who- 
ever he may have been, was so illegible that it re- 
quired some imagination to see in it, the name of 
Otway, but Mr. Lumley had enough of the true 
antiquarian spirit, to settle the point to his own 
entire satisfaction. The note was accordingly in- 
troduced into the life of Otway, with which the 
learned tutor was then engaged. The work itself, 
however, was not destined to see the light; its pub- 
lication was delayed, while Mr. Lumley accom- 
panied his pupil on the usual continental tour, and 
from this journey the learned gentleman never re- 
turned, dying at Rome, of a cold caught in the 
library of the Vatican. By his will, the MS. life 
of Otway with all his papers, passed into the hands 
of his brother, an officer in the army. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Captain Lumley, who was by 
no means a literary character, proved extremely 
indifferent to this portion of his brother’s in- 
heritance, which he treated with contemptuous 
neglect. 

After this first stage on the road to fame, twenty 
more years passed away and the letter of the starv- 
At length the papers 
of the Rev. Mr. Lumley, fell into the hands of a 
nephew,, who inherited his uncle’s antiquarian 
In looking over the 
MSS., he came to the life of Otway, and was struck 
with the letter given there, never having met with 
it in print; there was also a note appended to it 
with an account of the manner in which it had 
been discovered by the editor, in the library of 
Lord G , and aflirming that it was still in his 
own possession. The younger Lumley immedi- 
ately set to work to discover the original letter, but 
his @arch was fruitless; it was not to be found 
either among the papers of his uncle, or those of his 
It was gone. He was himself a tutor at 
Cambridge at the time, and returning to the univer- 
sity, he carried with him his uncle’s life of Otway, 
in MS. Some little curiosity was at first excited 
among his immediate companions by these facts, 
but it soon settled down into an opinion unfavor- 
able to the veracity of the late Mr. Lumley.— 
This nettled the nephew; and as Lord G——, was 
still living, a gouty bloated roue, he at length wrote 
to inquire if his lordship knew any thing of the 
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ing poet was again forgotten 


tastes, and clerical profession. 





father. 











matter. His lordship was too “busy, or too idle, to 
answer the inquiry. Some time later, however, 
the younger Lumley, then a chaplain in the family 
of a relative of Lord G ’s, accidentally met his 
uncle’s former pupil, and being of a persevering 
disposition, he ventured to make a personal applica- 
tion on the subject. 

‘«‘ Now you recall the matter to me, Mr. Lumley, 
I do recollect something of the kind. I remember 
one day, giving my tutor some musty old letter he 
found in the library at G——; and by the bye 
he came near cracking my skull on the same 





occasion !”’ 

Mr. Lumley was not a little pleased by this con- 
firmation of the story, though he found that Lord 
G had not even read the letter, nor did he know 
any thing of its subsequent fate; he only remem- 
bered looking at the signature. Not long after the 
meeting at which this explanation had taken place, 
Mr. Lumley received a visit from a stranger, re- 
questing to see the MS. Life of Otway in his pos- 
session. It was handed to him; he examined it, 
and was very particular in his inquiries on the sub- 
ject, giving the chaplain to understand that he was 
the agent of a third person who wished to purchase 
either the original letter if possible, or if that could 
not be found, the MS. containing the copy. Mr. 
Lumley always believed that the employer of this 
applicant was no other than that arch-gatherer, 
Horace Walpole, who gave such an impulse to the 
collecting mania; he declined selling the work, 
however, for he had thoughts of printing it himself. 
The application was mentioned by him, and, of 
course, the manuscript gained notoriety, while the 
original letter became a greater desideratum than 
ever The library at G—— was searched most 
carefully by a couple of brother book-worms, who 
crept over it from cornice to carpeting; but to no 
purpose. 

Some ten years later still—about the time, by the 
bye, when Chatterton’s career came to such a mise- 
rable close in London, and when Gilbert was dying 
in a hospital at Paris—it happened that a worthy 
physician, well known in the town of Southampton 
for his benevolence and eccentricity, was on a pro- 
fessional visit to the child of a poor journeyman 
trunk-maker, in the same place. A supply of old 
paper had just been brought in for the purpose of 
lining trunks, according to the practice of the day. 
A workman was busy sorting these, rejecting 
some as refuse, and preserving others, when the 
doctor stopped to answer an inquiry about the sick 
child. 

‘“‘ Better, Hopkins—doing well. But what have 
you here? I never see old papers but I have an in- 
clination to look them over. If a man has leisure, 
he may often pick up something amusing among 
such rubbish. Don’t you ever read the papers that 
pass through your hands?” 

‘“‘ No, sir—I’as no time for that, sir. And then 1 
was never taught to read writing, and these ’ere 
papers is all written ones. We puts them that’s 
written for one trunk, and them that’s printed for 
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the poor poet, with his sorrows, to the regular bio- 
grapher, we choose rather the lighter task of relating 
the history of the letter itself; a man’s works are 
often preferred before himself, and it is believed 
that in this, the day of autographs, no further apology 
will be needed for the course taken on the present 
occasion. We hold ourselves, indeed, entitled to 
the especial gratitude of collectors for the following 
sketch of a document maintaining so high a rank in 
their estimation. 

And justly might the Lumley Letter claim a full 
share of literary homage. Boasting a distinguished 
signature, it possessed the first essential of a supe- 
rior autograpa ; tor, although a rose under any other 
name may smell as sweet, yet it is clear that with 
regard to every thing coming from the pen, whether 
Solio or billet doux, imaginative poem, or matter-of- 
fact note of hand, there is a vast deal in this import- 
ant item, which is often the very life and stamina 
of the whole production Then again, the subject 
of extreme want is one of general interest, while 
the allusion to the unpublished poem must always 
prove an especial attraction to the curious. Such 
were the intrinsic merits of the document, in addi- 
tion to which, sober Time lent his aid to enhance 
its value, and capricious Fortune added a peculiar 
charm of mystery, which few papers of the kind 
could claim to the same extent. The appearance 
also of this interesting paper was always admitted 
to be entirely worthy of its fame. The hand-writ- 
ing fully carried out the idea of extreme debility and 
agitation corresponding with its.nature, while a 
larger and a lesser blot bore painful testimony to 
that recklessness of propriety which a starving man 
might be supposed to feel; one corner had been 
ruthlessly abstracted at the time it was seen by the 
writer of this notice, and with it the last figures of 
the date ; a considerable rent crossed the sheet from 
right to left, but happily without injuring its con- 
tents; several punctures were also observed, one 
of these encroaching very critically upon the sig- 
nature. But I need not add that these marks of 
age and harsh treatment, like the scars on the face 
of a veteran, far from being blemishes, were ac- 
knowledged to be so many additional embellish- 
ments. The coloring of the piece was of that 
precious hue, verging here and there on the dingy, 
the very tint most charming in the eyes of an anti- 
quary, and which Time alone can bestow. In fact, 
one rarely sees a relic of the kind, more perfect in 
color, more expressive in its general aspect, or 
more becoming to an album, from the fine contrast 
between its poverty-stricken air, torn, worn, and 
soiled, and the rich, embossed, unsullied leaf on 
which it reposed, like some dark Rembrandt within 
its gilded frame. In short, it was the very Torso 
of autographs. Happily the position which it 
finally attained was one worthy of its merits, and 
we could not have wished it a more elegant shrine 
than the precious pages of the Holberton Album, a 
a volume encased in velvet, secured with jeweled 
clasps, reposing on a tasteful étagére. 

But I proceed without further delay to relate 





some of the more important steps in the progress 
of this interesting paper, from the garret of the 
starving poet to the drawing-rooms of Holberton 
House, merely observing by way of preface that 
the following notice may be relied on so far as it 
goes, the writer—Colonel Jonathan Howard of 
Trenton, New Jersey,—having had access to the 
very best authorities, and having also had the honor 
of being enlisted in the service of the Lumley Au- 
tograph upon an occasion of some importance, as 
will be shown by the narrative. 

It was just one hundred years since, in 1745, that 
this celebrated letter was first brought to light, from 
the obscurity in which it had already lain some half 
a century, and which no subsequent research has 
been able fully to clear away. In the month of 
August of that year, the Rev. John Lumley, tutor 
to Lord G——, had the honor of discovering this 
curious relic under the following circumstances. 

Mr. Lumley was one day perched on the top- 
most step of a library ladder, looking over a black 
letter volume of Hollinshed, from the well filled 
shelves of his pupil. Suddenly he paused, and his 
antiquarian instincts were aroused by the sight of a 
sheet of paper, yellow and time worn. He seized 
it with the eagerness of a book-worm, and in so 
doing dropped the volume of Hollinshed alarmingly 
near the wig-covered head of his youthful pupil, 
who with closed eyes, and open mouth, lay reclin- 
ing on asofa below. The book, grazing the curls 
of the young lord’s wig, he sprang up from his nap, 
alive and sound, though somewhat startled. 

“Hang it Lumley, what a rumpus you keep up 
among the books! you well nigh drove that old 
volume into my head by a process more summary 
than usual.’’ 

The learned tutor made a thousand apologies, as 
he descended the ladder, but on touching the floor 
his delight burst forth. 

“Tt was this paper, my lord, which made me so 
awkward—I have lighted on a document of the 
greatest interest !”’ 

** What is it?’”’ asked the pupil looking askarice 
at letter, and tutor. 

** An original letter which comes to hand, just in 
time for my lives of the tragedians—the volume to 
be dedicated to your lordship—it is aletter of poor 
Otway.” 

“Otway ?—What, the fellow you were boring 
me about last night ?”’ 

** The same my lord—the poet Otway—you may 
remember we saw his Venice Preserved last week 
It is a highly interesting letter, written in great dis- 
tress, and confirms the story of his starvation. You 
see the signature.” 

“That name, Otway ?—Well, to my mind it is as 
much like Genghis Khan.” 

‘‘Oh, my lord!—Thomas Otway clearly—signa- 
tures are always more or less confused.”’ 

*“ Well, have it your own way.—It may be Tom, 
Dick, or Harry for all I care,’’ said the youth, stretch- 
ing himself preparatory to a visit to his kennels; 
and such was his indifference to this literary trea 
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sure that he readily gave it to his tutor. In those 
days, few lords were literary. 

Mr. Lumley’s delight at this discovery, was very 
much increased by the fact that he was at that mo- 
ment anxious to bring out an edition of the English 
Tragedians of the seventeenth century. The lives 
of several of these authors had been already writ- 
ten by him, and he was at that moment engaged on 
that of Otway. A noted publisher had taken the 
matter into consideration, and if the undertaking 
gave promise of being both palatable to the public, 
and profitable to himself, a prospectus was to be 
issued. Now here was a little tit-bit which the 
public would doubtless relish; for it was beginning 
to feel some interest in Otway’s starvation, the 
poet having been dead half a century. It is true 
that the signature Of the poor starving author, who- 
ever he may have been, was so illegible that it re- 
quired some imagination to see in it, the name of 
Otway, but Mr. Lumley had enough of the true 
antiquarian spirit, to settle the point to his own 
entire satisfaction. The note was accordingly in- 
troduced into the life of Otway, with which the 
learned tutér was then engaged. The work itself, 
however, was not destined to see the light; its pub- 
lication was delayed, while Mr. Lumley accom- 
panied his pupil on the usual continental tour, and 
from this journey the learned gentleman never re- 
turned, dying at Rome, of a cold caught in the 
library of the Vatican. By his will, the MS. life 
of Otway with all his papers, passed into the hands 
of his brother, an officer in the army. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Captain Lumley, who was by 
no means a literary character, proved extremely 
indifferent to this portion of his brother’s in- 
heritance, which he treated with contemptuous 
neglect. 

After this first stage on the road to fame, twenty 
more years passed away and the letter of the starv- 
ing poet was again forgotten At length the papers 
of the Rev. Mr. Lumley, fell into~the hands of a 
nephew, who inherited his uncle’s antiquarian 
tastes, and clerical profession. In looking over the 
MSS., he came to the life of Otway, and was struck 
with the letter given there, never having met with 
it in print; there was also a note appended to it 
with an account of the manner in which it had 
been discovered by the editor, in the library of 
Lord G , and affirming that it was still in his 
own possession. The younger Lumley immedi- 
ately set to work to discover the original letter, but 
his search was fruitless; it was not to be found 
either among the papers of his uncle, or those of his 
father. It was gone. He was himself a tutor at 
Cambridge at the time, and returning to the univer- 
sity, he carried with him his uncle’s life of Otway, 
in MS. Some little curiosity was at first excited 
among his immediate companions by these facts, 
but it soon settled down into an opinion unfavor- 
able to the veracity of the late Mr. Lumiey.— 
This nettled the nephew; and as Lord G——, was 
still living, a gouty bloated roue, he at length wrote 
to inquire if his lordship knew any thing of the 
3 








matter. His lordship was too busy, or too idle, to 
answer the inquiry. Some time later, however, 
the younger Lumley, then a chaplain in the family 
of a relative of Lord G——’s, accidentally met his 
uncle’s former pupil, and being of a persevering 
disposition, he ventured to make a personal applica- 
tion on the subject. 

‘** Now you recall the matter to me, Mr. Lumley, 
I do recollect something of the kind. I remember 
one day, giving my tutor some musty old letter he 
found in the library at G——; and by the bye 
he came near cracking my skull on the same 
occasion !” 

Mr. Lumley was not a little pleased by this con- 
firmation of the story, though he found that Lord 
G had not even read the letter, nor did he know 
any thing of its subsequent fate; he only remem- 
bered looking at the signature. Not long after the 
meeting at which this explanation had taken place, 
Mr. Lumley received a visit from a stranger, re- 
questing to see the MS. Life of Otway in his pos- 
session. It was handed to him; he examined it, 
and was very particular in his inquiries on the sub- 
ject, giving the chaplain to understand that he was 
the agent of a third person who wished to purchase 
either the original letter if possible, or if that could 
not be found, the MS. containing the copy. Mr. 
Lumley always believed that the employer of this 
applicant was no other than that arch-gatherer, 
Horace Walpole, who gave such an impulse to the 
collecting mania; he declined selling the work, 
however, for he had thoughts of printing it himself, 
The application was mentioned by him, and, of 
course, the manuscript gained notoriety, while the 
original letter became a greater desideratum than 
ever The library at G—— was searched most 
carefully by a couple of brother book-worms, who 
crept over it from cornice to carpeting; but to no 
purpose. 

Some ten years later still—about the time, by the 
bye, when Chatterton’s career came to such a mise- 
rable close in London, and when Gilbert was dying 
in a hospital at Paris—it happened that a worthy 
physician, well known in the town of Southampton 
for his benevolence and eccentricity, was on a pro- 
fessional visit to the child of a poor journeyman 
trunk-maker, in the same place. A supply of old 
paper had just been brought in for the purpose of 
lining trunks, according to the practice of the day. 
A workman was.busy sorting these, rejecting 
some as refuse, and preserving others, when the 
doctor stopped to answer an inquiry about the sick 
child. 

‘“« Better, Hopkins—doing well. But what have 
you here? I never see old papers but I have an in- 
clination to look them over. If a man has leisure, 
he may often pick up something amusing among 
such rubbish. Don’t you ever read the papers that 
pass through your hands?” 

‘No, sir—I ’as no time for that, sir. And then I 
was never taught to read writing, and these ’ere 
papers is all written ones. We puts them that’s 
written for one trunk, and them that’s printed for 
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another, as you see, sir; one must have a heye to 
the looks of the work.” 

“Why yes—you seem to manage the job very 
well; and I have a trunk, by the bye, that wants 
patching up before my boy carries it off with him; 
I’ll send it round to you, Hopkins. But stay— 
what ’s this?”’ and the doctor took up a soiled, yel- 
low sheet of paper, from the heap rejected by the 
workman ; it contained a scrawl which proved to be 
the identical letter of the poor poet, the Lumley 
autograph, though in what manner it became min- 
gled with that heap of rubbish has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

“‘Here’s a poor fellow who had a hard fate, 
Hopkins,’’ said the benevolent man, thoughtfully. 
‘Tt is as good as a sermon on charity to read that 
letter.” 

The trunk-maker begged to hear it. 

“Well, poor journeyman as I be, I was never 
yet in so bad a way as that, sir.” 

“ And never will be, I hope; but this was a poet, 
Hopkins—and that ’s but an indifferent trade to live 
by. I'll tell you what, my good friend,” said the 
doctor, suddenly, “ that letter is worth keeping, and 
you may paste it in the trunk I’ll send round this 
afternoon—put it in the lid, where it can be read.”’ 

The trunk was sent, and the letter actually pasted 
in it as part of the new lining. Dr. H——, who, as 
we have observed, was rather eccentric in his ways, 
had a son about to commence his career as a soldier ; 
and the worthy man thought the letter might teach 
the youth a useful lesson of moderation and tem- 
perance, by showing him every time he opened his 
trunk, the extreme of want to which his fellow- 
beings were occasionally reduced. What success 
followed the plan we cannot say. The trunk, how- 
ever, shared the young soldier’s wandering life; it 
carried the cornet’s uniform to America; it was 
besieged in Boston ; and it made part of the besieging 
baggage at Charleston. It was not destined, how- 
ever, to remain in the new world, but followed its 
owner to the East Indies, carrying on this second 
voyage, a lieutenant’s commission. At length, after 
passing five-and-twenty years in Bengal, the trunk 
returned again to Southampton, as one among some 
dozen others which made up the baggage of the 
gallant Colonel H——, now rich in laurels and 
rupees. The old trunk had even the honorable 
duty assigned it of carrying its master’s trophies, 
doubtless the most precious portion of the colonel’s 
possessions, though at the same time the lightest; 
as for the rupees, the old worn-out box would have 
proved quite unequal to transporting a single bag of 
them, for it was now sadly unfit for service, thanks 
to the ravages of time and the white ants; and, in- 
deed, owed its preservation and return to its native 
soil solely to the letter pasted in the lid, which, in 
the eyes of Colonel H——, was a memento of home, 
and the eccentric character of a deceased parent. 

The time had now come, however, when the 
Lumley autograph was about to emerge forever 
from obscurity, and receive the full homage of 
collectors; the hour of triumph was at hand, the 





neglect of a century was to be fully repaid by the 
highest honors of fame. The eye of beauty was 
about to kindle as it rested on the Lumley autograph ; 
jeweled fingers were to be raised, eager to snatch 
the treasure from each other; busy literati stood 
ready armed for a war of controversy in its behalf. 

It happened that Colonel H—— was invited to a 
fancy ball; and it also happened that the lady whom 
he particularly admired, was to be present on the oc- 
casion. Such being the case, the most becoming cos- 
tume was to be selected for the evening. W hat if the 
locks of the gallant colonel were slightly sprinkled 
with gray? He was still a handsome man, and 
knew very well that the dress of an eastern aymeer 
was particularly well suited to his face and figure. 
This dress, preserved in a certain old trunk in the 
garret, was accordingly produced. The trunk was 
brought down to the dressing-room, the costume 
examined piece by piece, pronounced in good con- 
dition by the valet, and declared very becoming by 
the military friend called in as counsellor. 

** But what a queer old box this is, H——,’’ said 
Major D , eyeing the trunk through his glass. 

“It’s one I’ve had these hundred years,’’ replied 
the colonel. ‘So you think this trumpery will do, 
Pen P?? 

‘Do? To besure it will, my dear fellow—it gives 
your Milesian skin the true Nawaub dye. But I 
was just trying to make out an old letter pasted in 
the lid of your trunk, under my nose here. Is this 
the way you preserve your family archives?” 

“That letter is really a curiosity in its way,” 
said the colonel, turning from the glass and relating 
its history, so far at least as it was known to himself. 

His friend spelt it through. 

‘« My dear fellow, why don’t you give this letter 
to the father of your fair Louisa; he’s quite rabid 
on such points; you’ll make him a friend for life 
by it!” 

The advice was followed. The letter was cut 
from its old position in the lid of the trunk, and pre- 
sented to Sir John Blank, the father of the lovely 
Louisa, who, in his turn, soon placed the hand of 
his daughter in that of Colonel H——. 

Sir John, a noted follower in the steps of Horace 
Walpole, had no sooner become the owner of this 
interesting letter, than he set to work to find out its 
origin, and to fill up its history. Unfortunately, the 
sheet had received some wounds in the wars, as 
well as the gallant colonel. One corner had been 
carried away by an unlucky thrust from a razor— 
not a sword; while the date and signature had also 
been half eaten out by the white ants of Bengal. 
But such difficulties as these were only pleasing 
obstacles in the way of antiquarian activity. Sir 
John had soon formed an hypothesis perfectly satis- 
factory to himself. His mother’s name was Butler, 
and he claimed some sort of affinity with the author 
of Hudibras; as the Christian name of the poor poet 
had been almost entirely devoured by the ants, 
while the surname had also suffered here and there, 
Sir John ingeniously pursuaded himself that what 
remained had clearly belonged to the signature of 
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the great satirist; as for the date, the abbreviation 
of “Nov. 20th,’’ and the figures 16— marking the 
century, were really tolerably distinct. Accord- 
ingly, Sir John wrote a brief notice of Butler’s Life, 
dwelling much upon his well-known poverty, and 
quoting his epitaph, with the allusion to his indigence 
underscored, “lest he who living wanted all things, 
should, when dead, want a tomb,” and placed these 
remarks opposite the letter of our starving poet, 
which was registered in the volume in conspicuous 
characters as an “ Autograph of Samuel Butler, 
author af Hudibras, showing to what distress he 
was at one time reduced.” 

Here the sheet remained several years, until at 
length it chanced that Sir John’s volume of auto- 
graphs was placed in the hands of a gentleman who 
had recently read Mr. Lumley’s MS. Life of Otway. 
The identity of this letter, with that copied by Mr. 
Lumley, immediately suggested itself; and now the 
first sparks of controversy between the Otwaysians 
and the Butlerites were struck in Sir John’s library. 
From thence they soon spread to the four winds of 
heaven, falling on combustible materials wherever 
they lighted on a literary head, or collecting hands. 

By the bye, the rapidity with which this collect- 
ing class has increased of late years is really alarm- 
ing; who can foresee the state of things likely to 
exist in the next century, should matters go on at 
the same rate? Reflect for a moment on the pro- 
bable condition of distinguished authors, lions of the 
loudest roar, if the number of autograph-hunters 
were to increase beyond what it is at present. Is 
it not to be feared that they will yet exterminate the 
whole race, that the great lion literary, like the 
mastodon, will become extinct? Or, perhaps, by 
taming him down to a mere producer of auto- 
graphs, his habits will change so entirely that he 
will no longer be the same animal, no longer bear 
a comparison with the lion of the past. On the other 
hand ‘should the great race become extinct, what 
will be the fate of the family of autograph-feeders ? 
‘W hat a fearful state of things would ensue, even in 
our day, were the supply to be reduced but a quire! 
The heart sickens at the picture which would then be 
presented—collectors turning on each other, waging 
a fierce war over every autographic scrap, making a 
battle-field of every social circle. Happily, nature 
seems always to keep up the balance in such matters, 
and it is a consoling reflection that if the million are 
now consumers, so have they become producers of 
autographs ; it is therefore probable that the evil will 
work its own remedy; and we may hope that the 
great writers of the next century will be shielded in 
some measure by the diversion made in their favor 
through the lighter troops of the lion corps. 

As for the full merits of the controversy so hotly 
waged over the Lumley autograph between the 
Otwaysians and the Butlerites, dividing the collecting 
world into two rival parties, we shall not here enter 
into it. In all such matters it is better to go at once to 
the fountain head; if the reader is curious on the sub- 
ject, as doubtless he must be, he is referred to one oc- 
tavo and five duodecimo volumes, with fifty pam- 





phlets which have left little to say on the point. Let 
it not be supposed, however, for an instant, that the 
writer of this article is himself undecided in his 
opinion on this question. By no means; and he hast- 
ens to repel the unjust suspicion, by declaring himself 
one of the warmest Otwaysians. It is trpe that he 
has some private grounds for believing that a dispas- 
sionate inquiry might lead one to doubt whether 
Otway or Butler ever saw the Lumley autograph ; 
but what of that, who has time or inclination for 
dispassionate investigation in these stirring days! 
In the present age of universal enlightenment, we 
don’t trouble ourselves to make up our opinions— 
we take and give them, we beg, borrow, and steal 
them. True, there are controversies involving 
matters so important in their consequences, so 
serious in their nature, that one might conceive either 
indifference or fanaticism equally inexcusable with 
regard to them; but there are also a thousanu other 
subjects of discussion, at the present day, of that 
peculiar character which can only thrive when sup- 
ported by passion and prejudice, and falling in with 
a dispute of this nature, it is absolutely necessary to 
jump at once into fanaticism. Accordingly, I had no 
sooner obtained a glimpse of the letter of the starv- 
ing poet, embalmed within the precious leaves of 
one of the most noted albums of Europe, than I im- 
mediately enlisted under Lady Holberton’s colors 
as a faithful Otwaysian. With that excellent lady 
I take a tragical view of the Lumley Letter, con- 
ceiving that a man must be blind as a bat, not to see 
that it was written by the author of Venice Pre- 
served, and this in spite of other celebrated collectors, 
who find in the same sheet so much that is comical 
and Hudibrastic. Strange that any man in his senses 
should hold such an opinion—yet the Butlerites 
number strong, some of them are respectable peo- 
ple, too; more’s the pity that such should be 
the case. 

As we have already observed, the controversy 
began in the library of Sir John Blank, and it con- 
tinued throughout the life-time of that excellent 
and well-known collector. At his death, a few 
years since, it passed into the hands of his daughter, 
the widow of Colonel H——; and it will be readily 
imagined that although the main question is still as 
much undecided as ever, yet the value of the docu- 
ment itself has been immeasurably increased by a 
controversy of twenty years standing, on its merits. 
I wish I could add that the fortune of Colonel H—— 
had augmented in the same proportion; but, unhap- 
pily for his widow, the reverse was the case ; and it 
was owing to this combination of circumstances that 
Lady Holberton at length obtained possession of the 
Lumley Autograph. Mrs. H——became very de- 
sirous of procuring for her eldest son a cornetcy in the 
regiment once commanded by his father ; as she was 
now too poor to purchase, the matter required ma- 
nagement and negotiation. How it was brought 
about I cannot exactly say. Suffice it to declare that 
the young man received his commission, through the 
influence of Lady Holberton, in a high military 
quarter, while the Lumley Autograph was placed 
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on a distinguished leaf of that lady’s velvet-bound, 
jewel-cla: ped album. 

it so happened that I dined at Holberton-House 
on the eventful day upon which the Lumley letter 
changed owners. 
the drawing-room, that Lady Holberton was in ex- 
cellent spirits; she received me very graciously, 
and spoke of her son, with whom | had just tra- 
veled between Paris and Algiers. 

“Wish me joy, Mr. Howard!”’ exclaimed the 
lady after a short conversation. 

Of course I was very happy to do so, and replied 
by some remarks on the recent success of her 
friends in a parliamentary measure, just then de- 
cided—Lady Holberton being a distinguished poli- 
tician. But I soon found it was to some matter of 
still higher moment she then alluded. 

“I never had a doubt as to our success in the 
house, last night—no; rather wish me joy that I 
have at last triumphed in a negotiation of two years 
standing. The Lumley Autograph is mine, Mr. 
Howard! The letter of poor Otway, actually writ- 
ten in the first stages of starvation—only conceive 
its value !” 

Other guests arriving I was obliged to make way, 
not however, before Lady Holberton had promised 
me a sight of her recent acquisition, in the evening. 
In the mean time I fully entered into her satisfac- 
tion, for I had already seen her album in Paris, and 
heard her sigh for this very addition to its treasures. 
During dinner the important intelligence that the 
Lumley letter was her own, was imparted to the 
company generally. 

“I knew it! I was sure of it from her smile, the 
moment I entered the room !”’ exclaimed Mr. T—— 
the distinguished collector, who sat next me. 

Another guest, Miss Rowley, also a collecting 
celebrity, was sitting opposite, and turned so pale 
at the moment, that I was on the point of officiously 
recommending a glass of water. 

“ Have you albums in America, Mr. Howard?” 
inquired a charming young lady on my right. 

“There is no lack of them, I assure you,’’—I 
replied. 

“ Really! Adela, Mr. Howard tells me they have 
albums in America!’’ repeated the young lady to a 
charming sister, near her; while on my left I had 
the safisfaction of hearing some gratifying remarks 


I saw immediately, on entering | 
| well for a young nation.”’ 





from Mr. T——, as to the state of civilization in my 
native country, as shown by such a fact. 

‘And what are your albums like?’ again in- 
quired my lovely neighbor. 

“* Not like Lady Holberton’s, perhaps—but pretty 


**Oh dear—not like Lady Holberton’s of course— 
hers is quite unique—so full of nice odd things. 
But are your albums in America at all like ours?’’ 

“Why yes! we get most of them from Paris and 
London.”’ 

Oh dear! how strange—but don’t you long to see 
this new treasure of Lady Holberton’s—that dear 
nice letter of Otway’s, written while he was starv- 
ing?’’ inquired the charming Emily, helping her- 
self to a bit of paté de Périgord. 

“Yes, I am exceedingly curious to see it.’ 

** You don’t believe it was written by that coarse, 
vulgar Butler, do you?”’ 

‘* No, indeed,—it is the pathetic Otway’s, beyond 
a doubt!” 

My neighbor, the Butlerite, gave a contemptuous 
shrug, but I paid him no attention, preferring to 
coincide with the soft eyes on my right, rather than 
dispute with the learned spectacles to the left. 

After dinner when we had done full justice to the 
bill of fare, concluding with pines, grapes, and 
Newtown pippins ,we were all gratified with a sight 
of the peor poet’s letter, by way of bonne bouche. 
A little volume written by Lady Holberton—printed 
but not published—relating its past history from the 
date of its discovery in the library of Lord G—, 
her grandfather, to the present day, passed from 
hand to hand, and this review of its various adven- 
tures of course only added force to the congratula- 
tions offered upon the acquisition of this celebrated 
autograph. 

While the company were succeeding each other 
in offering their homage to the great album, my at- 
tention was called off by a tap on the shoulder from 
a friend, who informed me that Miss Rowley, a 
very clever, handsome woman of a certain age, had 
expressed a wish to make my acquaintance. I was 
only too happy to be presented. After a very gra- 
cious reception, and an invitation to a party for the 
following evening, Miss Rowley observed: 

**You have Autographs, in America, I under- 
stand, Mr. Howard.” [Conclusion in our next. 





VIRTUE. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Tue richest gem earth ever gave 
By Time will slowly meet decay, 
And banks that streamlets gently lave 
Are constant worn and washed away : 


But Virtue, like the tow’ring rock, 
WVhich ’midst the troubled Ocean rears, 

Is proof against the Tempest’s shock, 
And firmness gains by lapse of years, 
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SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR, WITH THE ALAMO, WHERE THE LAMENTED CROCKET FELL. 


[FROM THE RECONNOISANCE OF AN OFFICER OF THE U, 8. ARMY.] 


THE city of Antonio de Bexar, which was founded 
more than two centuries past, occupies a fertile 
plain on the west shore of the Antonio river, and 
now, even in its curtailed condition, reaches fully a 
mile along that beautiful stream, while in width it 
extends perhaps to more than half that distance. It 
seems to have been regularly laid off in streets, 
crossing each other at right angles, with an oblong 
space in the centre, about midway of which stands 
the cathedral and other public buildings, dividing it 
into two equal divisions of some eight acres each, 
the eastern being denominated the civil, and the 
western the military square. Around the whole ex- 
tent of these squares are erected a continuous wall 
of stone houses, which from the exterior, with their 
rough walls, their flat roofs, and their port-holes, 
resemble nothing but an impregnable fortification, 
while on the interior, with their plastered fronts, 
large windows, and spacious corridors, they present 
at once an appearance of comfort, uniformity, and 
security. The other buildings are miserable huts, 
built of crooked muskeet-logs stuck endwise into 
the ground, the crevices filled with clay, without 
windows, with dirt floors, and generally thatched 
with prairie grass or bull-rushes. The surface of 
the ground being level, the streets, which are with- 
out pavement, appear to have been prepared by the 
hand of nature for the especial purposes to which 
they have been appropriated by man. The suburbs 
on the eastern bank of the San Antonio, where a 
eonsiderable portion of the population reside, yield 





to the curvitures of the river from the Alamo to the 
full extent of the city. 

The river of San Antonio, which is formed by 
some half-dozen springs that burst up within a small 
compass, is perhaps one of the coolest and purest 
little rivers on the American continent, 

Besides affording an abundance of water to supply 
the numerous diverging ditches for irrigation, it 
sweeps on with a bold current, and with its flowery 
banks and its meandering channel winding grace- 
fully through the city, may be considered as its most 
valuable and interesting ornament. From early 
evening till the hour of midnight the inhabitants 
flock to it in crowds, for the purpose of bathing, and 
then the forms of hundreds of young and beautiful 
nymphs may be seen joyfully gamboling amongst 
its limpid waves. It is by no means an unusual 
sight to behold the forms of three or four young 
brunettes come dashing down the current, with their 
dark hair floating over their shoulders, and gliding 
like dolphins on the sea. The writer describes an 
incident which came within his notice during his 
visit to this beautiful river. He says—‘‘ As I stood 
gazing on the various forms before me, I beheld one 
younger and more delicate, rolling, curvetting, and 
sporting among the waves, whose tapering limbs 
and well formed figure shone amidst the sparkling 
waters like alabaster when exposed to the sunlight. 
She was the only female of light complexion I saw 
in San Antonio, and as she passed her flaxen ringlets 
fell wantonly about her white neck and half-de- 
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veloped bosom. She seemed artless and sinless as 
a child of the coral caves of the deep, deep ocean— 
but when her full blue eye turned up and its glance 
met, in wild surprise, with ours, a blush of modest 
consciousness passed over her cheek, when she 
darted to the bottom to rise no more till distance had 
deprived us of the powers of discrimination.” 

The population of San Antonio iis divided into 
three classes. The third is the connecting link be- 
tween the savages and the Mexicans, and are termed 
Rancheros, (or herdsmen) a rude, uncultivated, fear- 
less race of men, who spend a great part of their 
lives on the saddle, herding their cattle and horses, 
and in hunting deer and buffalo, or pursuing mus- 
tangs, with which this country so fully abounds. 
Unused to comfort, and regardless alike of ease and 
danger, they have a hardy, brigand, sun-burnt ap- 
pearance, especially when seen with a_ broad, 
slouched hat, a red or striped shirt, deer-skin trow- 
sers, and Indian moccasins. 

The second are a link between the Mexican and 
the Spaniard, or Castilian, and are somewhat more 
civilized, more superstitious, owing to the influence 
of the priest, and yet possessed of iess bravery, less 
generosity, and far less energy than the former. 
They reside in the city, with but scanty visible means 
of support, and without the least effort to procure 
the comforts of life; still they vegetate, and appear 
to be perfectly independent and contented. Their 
usual dress is a broad-brim white hat, a roundabout, 
calico shirt and wide trowsers, with a red sash or 
girdle around the waist. At an early hour of the 
day they go to mass, then loiter out the morning, 
sleep through the afternoon, and spend the night in 
gaming, dissipating and dancing—but they drink but 
little liquor. Almost entirely uneducated, com- 
pletely cut off from all intercourse with the world 
(for except a few paths and Indian trails, there is no 
appearance of a road to San Antonio,) and therefore 
deprived of the common means of intelligence—they 
have no enterprise or public zeal, no curiosity, but 
little patriotism—know nothing of government and 
laws, and seem incapable of feeling themselves, or 
appreciating in others, those lofty aspirations which 
fire the brain, warm the heart, nerve the arm, and 
burn in the bosom of a free man. 

With apparent good nature, and much awkward 
courtesy, they are yet treacherous and deceptive, 
and can no more stand the frank honest gaze of a 
real white man, than a fox can the eye of a lion. 

The wives and daughters of the Rancheros are as 
rough and uncouth as their husbands and fathers, 
and disdain those light and polite amusements that 
generally amuse their sex. But the females. of the 
second class are agreeable, handsome and fascinating 
—although not particularly accompiished. They 
dress plain and tastefully, and in a style best calcu- 
lated to develope the elegant proportion of. their 
persons. 

Generally poor, they of course wear but few costly 
jewels; yet with much good sense seem to consider 
their own natural charms as the richest ornaments 
that can adorn a woman, and as those surest to at- 





tract the notice and secure the attention of the 
rougher portion of humanity. 

This class are the votaries of the fandangoes foi 
which San Antonio is so justly celebrated, 

Nightly, while yet fresh and buoyant with the ex- 
hilarating effects of a siesta and bath, they flock by 
hundreds to those dirt floor saloons which are the 
scenes of mirth and music. 

Conducted with much decorum, and yet without 
such useless restraints as announcements, bows and 
introductions, the fandangoes were well calculated 
to afford rare sport for a company of young volun- 
teers fresh from the United States; and so omnipo- 
tent was their influence over the ladies, and so ter- 
rible their appearance with pistols and bowie-kniveg 
to their brown-skinned neighbors, that the arrival of 
a single platoon wds sufficient to clear the room of 
every Mexican, except a few who stood around as 
silent and disinterested spectators. The English 
language is but little spoken at San Antonio, and not 
much Spanish is understood by a single trooper. 

It is frequently diverting to observe the sighs and 
soft glances of the gentlemen, and the smiles of re- 
cognition and nods of assent reciprocated by the 
ladies—and it is still more diverting at the end of the 
fandango, after each dancer has paid the fiddler, and 
treated his partner to some simple beverage pre- 
pared for the occasion, to see them pairing off by 
consent, and silently, though not sentimentally, 
striking off by the light of the stars to every quarter 
of the city. 

The first class, now reduced to a limited number, 
is composed of the direct lineal descendants of Span- 
ish dons and Castilian nobles, who, though stript of 
the titles and prerogatives which they enjoyed under 
a royal government; yet retain their dignity, their 
royalty, and their fortunes, and keeping aloof from 
the two degenerate and subordinate classes already 
described, are content to live in ease and aristocratic 
retirement. While a bench or two, a mitato, for 
grinding corn, a copper kettle, an earthen jar, and a 
few cow hides and Mexican blankets spread on a 
dirt floor, with a shelf of clothes, and a saddle and 
larrietto, are the articles of furniture usually found 
in the thatched hovels and stone huts of the two first 
classes, the comfortable dwellings of the first are 
supplied with most of the comforts, and many arti- 
cles of taste and elegance. 

In this class may be found gentlemen of education 
and talents, of polished manners, and refined and 
hospitable feelings ; and if the females in the second 
class are handsome and fascinating, those in the first 
class are splendid and irresistibly captivating. Hav- 
ing been educated either in the city of Mexico, the 
United States, or Europe, they have, with perhaps a 
very few exceptions, traveled much, seen much of 
the world—and those superlative advantages with 
which nature has gifted them, have been cultivated, 
cherished and embellished, until they exceed in ap- 
pearance, and equal in capacity, any women of the 
present day. And when collected within the lumi- 
nous walls of a ball-room, as they were the evening 
preceding our departure, with graceful figures float- 
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ing with elegance and dignified ease through the 
cotillon and waltz, while the flashes from beneath 
the long drooping lashes of their dark eyes, eclipsed 
the dazzling lustre of the diamonds and costly cres- 
cents that clustered amongst the jet black braids of 
their hair, the belles and beauties of San Antonio 
looked like a band of houries from some fabled land 
of the East, or like an assemblage of young prin- 
cesses of some romance. 

They were all so young, so lovely, and so noble, 
and yet so very natural and unaffected—they smiled 
with such exquisite sweetness, laughed with such 
delight, their voices possessed so much melody, 
their mien so artless, they danced so divinely, and 
spoke broken English so prettily, that more than a 
dozen of our troopers lost their hearts, while the 
heads of one or two were so completely turned that 
they have looked westward ever since our return to 
America. 

This city has been the theatre of so many skir- 
mishes, and so many revolutionary scenes, that not 
a house has escaped the indelible evidences of strife. 
The walls, windows and doors on all sides, are per- 
forated by thousands of balls, and even the steeple of 
the venerable church was penetrated by a shot from 
the ordnance of the Texians during the first memo- 
rable action in December, 1835. The noted spots 
where the lamented Milam fell, where the fearless 
Ward lost his leg, and where the intrepid Beldin, 
after rushing out to spike the cannon, was deprived 
an of eye by a ball from the enemy, were all pointed 
out to me. 

The traces of the ditches across the streets, and 
along which they advanced from house to house, 
are yet visible, and the unrepaired wall, then de- 
molished by their hands, yet stands the proud monu- 
ment of their patriotism and their prowess. 








We next visited the Alamo, (see engraving,) on 
the east bank of the river, and opposite the northern 
extremity of the city. It stood in ruins as it was 
left by the Mexicans, and was occupied by a few 
hundred soldiers, and as many thousand chattering 
swallows, forever passing in and out iike bees 
around a hive. 

By a broad archway through the centre of a 
fortress which fronts the south, we entered an 
oblong square of some twelve acres extent, and 
turning obliquely to the left, we had passed all but 
the last of a long row of soldier’s quarters, which 
form a part of the western wall, when our guide ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here perished poor Crocket.’? We then 
followed along the wall on the north and east until 
we came to an edifice of great strength, two stories 
high, and divided by thick walls and archways with 
many apartments, some of which are in good repair 
and others in ruins. This building stands detached 
from the wall, and it was in one of its rooms that 
Colonel Bowie was murdered, while confined to his 
bed by sickness, Extending from its southeastern 
corner to the wall in the rear, 1s seen the splendid 
ruins of the cathedral, a building of beautiful pro- 
portions, entered by alarge ornamented door fronting 
the west, on either side of which, between two 
deeply fluted stone columns, stands a figure of some 
holy saint, executed and finished with taste that 
would do credit to some of the best European sculp- 
tors. The roof had fallen in, but the high columns 
and part of the archway remained, and the cells and 
chambers that were once the abode of priests and 
bishops, were filled with Camanche prisoners and 
mutinous soldiers, while an armed guard stood upon 
the rear wall, directly over the seat of the holy altar. 

Within a short distance, and very similar in ap- 
pearance to the Alamo, stands the mission of St. Jose. 
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Here, too, the hand of time and destruction is visi- 
ble, yet the walls and the numerous edifices are 
more perfect, and the church is in a good state of 
preservation, although every thing about them is 
touched with a cast of great antiquity. This estab- 
lishment, with its towers and steeples, and but- 
tresses and spires, reminds the traveler of an old 
baronial castle in the feudal times; and as the ditch 
around its walls, which once served to irrigate the 
fields around it, answers for the ‘deep moat,’’ no- 
thing but a drawbridge across the San Antonio is 
wanted to complete the delusion. 

The front of the church is embellished with a 
rich vine, within the curvitures of which are hearts 
and darts, the moon, the sun, and the globe; then 
there are cherubim and seraphim, with trumpets 
and garlands, and with mandates in their hands, who 
seem ministering to the wants, and worshiping 
around the wrought figures of St. Jose, the Virgin 
Mary, with the infant in her arms. The whole 
is cut in stone, and stands out boldly from the 
wall. Within we found remnants of rich tapestry, 
fragments of images and crosses, and very natural- 
looking figures of St. Jose, and Jesus, with his 
bandages and wreath of thorns, as he was seen after 


aie 


| he was taken down from the cross. The vase for 
'the holy water is chaste, and must have been 
beautiful indeed. Like every thing else, it is of 
stone, and represents four winged ange!s seated on 
a rich pedestal, and bearing in their hands a bow! 
resembling large convex leaves, diverging from the 
centre, which, with their pointed edges, form a 
beautiful brim. Here again were the evidences of 
warfare, which called to mind the events of the 
bloody revolution of 1835-6. On every side Nature 
had been bountiful in her gifts—the fertile soil still 
freshened by irrigation, and the multiplicity of bright 
flowers and fragrant shrubs flashing among the 
waving grass, like the rays of a prism whenever 
agitated by the slightest breath of wind. 

The climate was pure, the air sweet, the breeze 
fresh, and the sunbeams warm, though not sicken- 
ing—yet the thousands who once lived and moved 
and were happy upon this spot, had passed away; 
and wildness extended from the missions to the 
very walls of the city. It was then we wished 
for the genius, the fire, and the conception of a 
Byron, a Scott, or a Stephens, that we might give 
vent to our feelings, and pourtray the beautiful pros- 
pect which surrounded us. ‘ee 
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BY R. H. 


Pity and Indignation, hopes and fears, 
And a refining tenderness of heart, 
Attest the presence of the soul of Art, 
Whose crowning effort melts the soul in tears.— 
Beauty is strength. Strength, Beauty, two in form, 
But one: an endless moonlight in the sea: 
Terror alone, is like a thunder storm, 
A crash in Nature’s holy harmony.— 
Therefore forgive me, mighty Florentine, 
That I have dared to write unew this tale, 
Shorn of its horrors, which might well make pale 
A brow as stern, a heart as stout as thine :— 
I would not rob thee of a sprig of bay, 
But weave thee a new crown, the fashion of To-Day ! 
Here, Paulo, Gaddo, Anselmo, come here, 
My little men, the idols of my soul :— 
Why do ye hide? ye should not skulk away, 
And leave your poor, fond father all alone, 
Pent in the darkness :—ye are wicked boys, 
And I will send ye sapperless to bed.— 
But he who comes to me the first shall wear 
My collar of St. Mark about his neck. 
Where are the lights, Bianca ?—Lights, I say !— 
Summon my secretary from his room ;— 
And bid the armorer burnish up my sword, 
And sharpen it, for I have work to do. 
’'T is very well.—The Pope shall know it, sirs! 
And Christendom cry shame! on the foul deed, 
Which would disgrace the turbaned Infidel. 
How old is Gaddo? Three, I think, next spring ;— 
His mother died—and that recalls to mind 
The saddest words !—'‘ Beseech you, spare the lads: 
Three pale young children, and their mother—dead !’’ 


Pon, 


STODDARD, 


Jesu! it is the pitifullest thing 
To take away the liberty of man, 
And cramp him in the damp glooms of a cell. 
It were more kind to murder him at once, 
Chopping his head off on the hateful block, 
Choking his breath out in the hangman’s noose, 
Or even to burn him, fettered, at the stake :— 
This is a studied, thoughtful cruelty, 
A lingering death-in-life, a life-in-death, 
The invention of the devil—or a priest !— 
I have been here a long and weary time: 
1 am not clear about it, but I think 
I must bave lain for ages in this dream.— 
Here, and elsewhere, our life is but a dream: 
Cities, and mountains, ocean, and the earth, 
Are thin, unreal shadows, and mankind 
Walk, talk, enjoy and suffer in a sleep.— 
All things are phantoms: when I called the boys 
I did but summon shadows, which are gone— 
Melted, and merged in everlasting light! 
After the jailer locked me up to starve, 
I counted on my fingers through the bars, 
Seven sickly morning suns, and seven pale moons, 
Slow rounding to the full, and slowly clipped: - 
Since then I have been blind 'to every thing. . 
The night before they left me here to die— 
Was it it the first or second night before ?— 
I dreamed I saw Ruggeiri, and his friends, 
Heading a mighty host against a wolf, | 
Whose den lay in the depth of mountain passes, 
- Between Pisa and Lucca: foremost he 
Rode, with his cassock flying on the wind, 
And after him Gaulandi, and Sismondi, 
And proud Lafranchi, whom I struck one day 
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Full in his scornful mouth, with steel-gloved hands; 
And with them rushed the lean and euger hounds, 
Keen-snuffing on the scent: the wolf was driven 
From out his covert, but he turned at bay, 

And opened his great jaws: his sharp-set teeth, 
Gnashing in ire, dripped down the bloody foam: 

He stood defiant, and the yelping hounds 

Pressed all around him; and his whelps came out, 
Snapping behind him, with their little jaws 

Tender and toothless: the hounds worried them, 
Fastening upon their flanks: and, as a babe, 

A two year’s nursling, whom its mother leaves, 
About her household matters, on the floor, 

Moans till she come to it and give it suck, 

Hugging it to her bosom; -even so, 

The wolf ’s young children moaned beneath the hounds, 
And touched the soul of pity in my breast,— 

And at their moan the spell of sleep dissolved. 

Then I awoke and found my little ones— 

Whom Hunger’s hounds had worried in the night— 
Crying for bread: we all were now awake, 

And it was near the hour for bringing bread. 

We heard the footsteps of the jailer fall 
Heavy on the stone floor: near and more near, 
Coming from cell to cell; and every step 
The keys swung at his belt: he came to us, 

And turned the great key in the rusty lock, 
But only for a trial of the bolts: 

His footsteps grew less loud along the wards, 
And died to silence. I looked on the lads, 
And never spuke a word, but sat and thought, 
With a grim smile, savage and dark and strange: 
As one who ieans his chin upon his hand, 

In a lone chamber, when the autumn winds 
Moan, and the rain pours from a dull gray sky. 
The poorethings shrank away, afraid of me, 
Afraid of my great eyes, and ragged beard. 
And all that day my heart fed on my heart! 

Day died: night lived: the children slept at last, 
Deep-slumbered on the rushes: all was dark: 

No moon: no star o’erhead: but scudding clouds 
And a cold drizzling mist; the long, long hours 
Grew longer as they came: night passed away, 
And led the morning captive; and the morn, 

Led Famine, hollow-eyed: the jailer passed, 
But never came to us to give us bread, 

Nor the moat water we had learned to drink: 
The children were anhungered, and they cried : 
And in those three smull faces, sweet and pale, 
Tearful, I saw the likeness of my own: 

Then I began to gnaw my hands in wo, 

Biting the skinny fingers through and through. 
Paulo crept to me: kissed me on the cheek: 

‘* Are you so hungry, father, and no bread? 

The man will come again: don’t bite your hands: 
Wont you kiss me, papa?’’ I kissed the child, 
And rocked him in my arms until he slept. 

The hot sun shone upon me where I lay, 
Chained to the wall; and I grew sick with heat: 
And Hunger coiled within me, like a worm 
Feeding upon my heart: my throat was parched, 
My tongue was stiff with thirst: and memory 
Mocked me with the remembrance of old feasts, 
And how I drained the flagons of ripe wine! 

When we were first imprisoned in the tower, 
The boys were blithe and graceful as the fawns 
On Syrian mountain-tops, all the long day. 

They babbled o’er their toys, and plucked my beard, 
Climbing against my breast: but now they lay 
Pinmg and thin. I told them of the monk, 





Whom God will damn, despite the golden cup 
Of mercy in the bleeding hand of Christ! 
They straightened up: wrinkled their frowning brows 
And clenched their little fists: unlike his bastards— 
Down-looking, low-spawned cubs, and one hump- 
Hideous as apes—but brave and beautiful, [back, 
As wingéd cherubs in the altar-piece ! é 
Day passed; no bread: night came; the moon arose, 
Urged up the rifted clouds, full and intense ; 
A white light in the infinite abyss: 
A coid white fire, slow sailing toward the world, 
Down-swooping to my cell: the black cross-bars 
Held it, back-pushing: 1 did naught but stare: 
And a great horror stiffened me to stone! 
Morn came again more hopeless than before; 
But memory gave me back my wooing days, 
And for a time I half forgot my wo. 
We played at chess, Bianca and myself, 
One afternoon, but neither won the game: 
Both absent-minded, thinking of our hearts: 
Moving the ivory pawns from black to white, 
Shifted to little purpose, round the board; 
Often we quite forgot them, ina sigh, 
And then remembered it, and moved again— 
Thoughtful, and thoughtless, restless, ill at ease ; 
Out-looking on the grassy slopes without, 
Barred by blue peaks, tle fountain, and the grove 
Where lovers sat in shadow; back again, 
With sideway glances in each other’s eyes. 
Unwittingly I made a lucky move, 
Whereby I checked my mate, and gained a queen. 
My couch drew nearer hers: I took her hand— 
A soft white hand that gave itself away— 
Told o’er the simple story of my love, 
In simplest phrases, which are always best, 
And prayed her, if she loved me in return— 
A fabled doubt—to give her heart to me. 
And then and there, in maiden trustfulness, 
Simple and true, she gave her heart to me. 
The slow, sweet hours stole slowly, sweetly on 
Heavy with their own sweetness: all the air 
Smelt dewy and ambrosial: all the west, 
With all its plighted, melting peaks and clouds, 
Shone, interfused with soft and golden light, 
The skirt and shadow of The Beautiful. 
And when our warm lips, clinging each to each, 
Drew up the deepening fullness of our hearts, 
Beneath the glowing crescent of the moon, 
Dew-nested, all the nightingales awoke 
Their dewiest, choicest, lovingest, bridal songs ! 
Tears in these sightless eyes! it cannot be: 
I would not shed a tear, even to die. 
Small children cry for playthings—little girls, 
When boys do slight the greenness of their love, 
Pout, with wet lashes—broken-hearted maids 
Embalm their hearts therein; but never man. 
Brave men like me are all too brave for that: 
I did not weep, it was a drop of dew, 
A rain-splash on my eyelids, nothing more! 
The fourth sad morning came, a dreary morn: 
Poor Gaddo crawled in extreme feebleness, 
Slow, toward my feet, up-looking in my eyes, 
So meek, so mild, so pleading pitiful ! 
‘¢ Good-by !~-I ’m dying, father !?? and he died. 
Anselmo crept close to him—dying too— 
Dear heart !—and put his arms around his neck, 
Went in a sleep, and never woke again! 
Again I held the Florentines at bay, 
Shouting defiance from the battlements: 
The rattling drums, the shrillness of the fife, 
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The loud, superbest trumpets in the charge, 

And my own spirit, filled my heart with fire. 

The clanking fetters on my hands and feet 

Parted like threads, and I was free again: 

Then something made a roaring in my ears, 

As when a thousand whirlwinds, blown in one, 

How! in& thunderous tempest, spouting fire! 
And now I feel so strong that I could lift 

The roof away, but I am lingering here 

Until the children say their evening prayers: 


_ 





Paulo and Gaddo went to sleep last night, 
Under my old war robe, and Anselmo 

Lay with his shining head upon my lap :— 

But what is this? a wall—an iron gate, 
Whose shadow strikes a gloom over the world, 
Out-opening on its edge: and a long path, 
Paven with stars, a bridge above the deep ;— 
And now—I come !—an angel at the gate 
Beckons me up the firmamental] areh, 

To the white portals of Eternity! 





TO 





», DURING HIS ILLNESS. 


BY L. VIRGINIA SMITH. 


Aun! linger yet—a God of love is breathing 
New life and passion through the frozen earth, 

As once of old a sculptor’s love enwreathing 
His marble, woke it into glorious birth; ~ 

And dazzling waves of golden light are streaming 
From the fire-fountains where the sun has set, 

But fond hearts turn from all that gorgeous gleaming, 
To seek thy glance of love—then linger yet. 


Oh! leave us not—for Nature’s pulses leaping, 
Gush into music, free, and deep, and strong ; 
As though the life-drops in her bosom sleeping, 
Burst in the thunder of a cataract’s song. 

But though her mighty heart is wildly bounding 
Its beatings fall unheeded, and forgot ; 

For while that joyous melody is sounding, 
We list for thine—beloved one, leave us not. 


Ah! linger yet—the orchard’s bloom is glowing 
Far o’er the hill-side, like a rosy cloud 
Lost from the sunset, gloriously bestowing 
Its beauty on the earth—a radiant shroud ! 
But from its rose-tints, beautifully blushing, 
And crimson shadows, by the breezes met, 
We turn away, to mark the first, faint flushing 
Of health upon thy cheek—then linger yet. 


Oh! leave us not—this life is bright before thee 
In dawning glory, and the triune beam 

Of Hope and Love, and young Ambition o’er thee 
Will wake its music, like the early gleam 

Of sunlight on the marble’s cold dominion 
Of Memnon’s mystic statue—’t is thy lot 

To chain awhile thy spirit’s eagle pinion 
Back from its native sky—then leave us not. 


Ah! linger yet—though angel arms may woo thee, 
And smiles seraphic beckon thee above ; 
Could that embrace—that smile be sweeter to thee, 
Than the warm foldings of a mother’s love? 
And when thy gentle sister softly presses 
Her velvet cheek to thine, with tear-drops wet, 
Say, could an angel’s rapturous caresses 
Be fraught with deeper bliss—then linger yet. 


Oh! leave us not—a thousand prayers are blending, 
And, as they float around the eternal throne, 
An echo up the azure sky is wending— 
‘* Qh God! so early claim not thou thine own! 
Say not so soon ‘ forever be ye parted,’ 
Leave us the lovely, ne’er to be forgot; 
The young—the brave—the true—the noble-hearted, 
Or, when thou callest him to thee—leave us not!” 





Thou ’rt gone, bright spirit—with the summer fading, 
Thine earthly form commingles with the clay, 

’T was meet ere autumn’s gloom thy sky was shading, 
In light and glory thou shouldst pass away. 

A darkness in the woodland-woven shadows, 
Seems brooding o’er the beauty of decay, 

And far along the fragrant-scented meadows, 
A mystic murmur sighs—‘‘ thou couldst not stay !”’ 


Why didst thou leave us ?—loveliness still lingers 
Where Heaven’s last roses in the twilight bloom, 
And visions fresh from fancy’s fairy fingers 
Come thronging round us ’mid its purple gloom. 
When music on the breath of eve is stealing, 
As Nature lifts her mighty heart on high, 
While up to God her vesper hymn is pealing, 
And life is worship—wherefore didst thou die? 


Thou ’rt gone, proud spirit—cold and restless turning 
From all life promised in a world below; 

To feel no more its “ fitful fever’? burning, 
Its flaming billows tossing to and fro. 

No more with chains of clay enwreathing round thee, 
To struggle onward through its weary day, 

The hand of God from bondage has unbound thee—. 
He gave thee freedom, and “‘ thou couldst not stuy ”° 


Yet why desert us ?—though by tempest driven, 
Far drifting onward like some thunder-cloud, 
Though faint at times, by passion’s lightning riven, 
Was not thy spirit in its conquests proud ? 
And oh! when ‘‘ might and right”? so wildly round thee 
Were mingling in the contest fierce and high, 
When Victory in the conflict almost crowned thee, 
Fame almost blest thee—wherefore didst thou die ? 


Thou ’rt gone, sweet spirit—fond affections twining 
In votive wreaths around thy heart and brow, 
But mock the amaranthine garland shining, 
In fadeless lustre o’er their beauty now. 
And when with time tint after tint is waning, 
And, memory’s temple shrines them in decay, 
No stranger heart its tender gloom profaning, 
Shall steal the token, tho’ ‘‘ thou could’st not stay.” 


Why didst thou leave us ?—is thy home in Heaven 
As lovely as the valley of thy birth? 

And is the love by angel bosoms given 
As deep—as fervid as the loves of earth? 

Hadst thou no wish, when fading health was fleeting, 
To bear us with thee to thy native sky? 

Ah! then when youth with hope and joy was meeting, 
And life a love-dream—wherefore didst thou die? 








MISSION OF AMERICA. 





BY D. H. BARLOW. 





Ir is held by many, that every human being has, 
by the Divine appointment, a special mission to 
fulfill—a mission which no other ean fulfill ; in other 
words, that, in the great scheme of Providence, to 
every human being is assigned a specific part, which 
he, and no other, is by original endowment qualified 
to perform. 

And what is true of tzdividuals is true of masses 
as well. To every nation is ordained tts mission. 
Every people has its own peculiar part to perform 
in the great total plan. 

Of course, both individuals and nations have 
numerous properties and manifestations «2 common. 
But, over and above these common traits, each has 
some one or more specialties distinguishing him and 
it from all beside. These specialties may, I suppose, 
be either of kind or degree. 

Our own country, then, must have some distin- 
guishing part to enact—some peculiar work to exe- 
cute. What is it? How shall we ascertain what it 
is? It will at least aid us in this inquiry to glance 
briefly at the main features of its past history. That 
history is so uncommon, that one might naturally 
infer it was neither an ordinary nor an insignificant 
part our country was destined to execute in the 
fortunes of the race. For consider, 

I. The sphere of action. Ata vast interval from 
the nighest point of that world, which had wit- 
nessed all prior manifestations of the race deserving 
registry—the world of Egypt, Jerusalem, Athens and 
Rome—the world of Socrates and Plato, of Zoro- 
aster, Confucius and Mahomet, and, apart from all 
and alone, of Jesus Christ—at a late era in the earth’s 
ages, the enthusiastic genius of a man, such as earth 
rarely beholds, brought a virgin continent to light 
from the darkness of fifty-five centuries. The dis- 
covery was worthy the man; and in its grandeur, 
beauty, and profuse richness of resources, the new- 
found world was admirably fitted for the arena of 
events before unparalleled. Such being the platform 
of the structure, note, 

II The materials. The early history of mostna- 
tions shows us either savage tribes, or outlawed 
bands at feud with all neighbors, because plunderers 
of all. Among the primitive Greeks piracy bore 
the same repute as commerce among modern na- 
tions, and the Trojan war is thought to have first 
united tribes previously at eternal odds. Rome (if 
familiar tradition speaks truth) owed its origin to a 
troop of fugitives from justice, and its rise to uni- 
versal empire was (we know) on universal aggres- 
sion, spoil, and bloodshed. The nations of modern 
Europe all sprung from nomadic barbarians, and 
their early chronicles are blotted throughout with 
war, enslavement, and every species of wrong. In 





such cases, civilization grows but tardily. Insti 
tutions are more the fruit of accident than of an- 
terior deliberation, and numerous imperfections 
and incongruities, incident to such origin, go 
down to the very noonday of national cultiva- 
tion. 

But the progenitors of the American people were 
full-grown men, bred up in the best school of a high 
and various culture, and possessing the sciences and 
arts, the implements and appliances of an advanced 
civilization. 

Neither had they, like the progenitors of most 
other nations, grown up in the shadowy twilight 
of a Pagan morality and religion, but in the bright 
noontide of Christian faith and ethics. But, 

III. Still other peculiarities marked our nation’s 
birth. It did not spring from what Coleridge names 
the ‘‘ Colonization of despair.’”? Our fathers were 
not the mere refuse and ejection of an older society 
—men who, having failed and grown desperate of 
thriving on their native soil, were ready for any and 
all adventures offering the least glimpse of a better 
condition. Neither were they of such as Falstaff 
calls the *‘ cankers of a calm world and a long peace,”’ 
parias lurking within the dark, foul recesses of civil- 
ization, at once its victims and its foes and ravagers. 
Neither, in fine, were they merely average men, 
actuated in their self-expatriation by average worldly 
motives. There is more than a pointed phrase in 
the old Puritan saying, that ‘‘God winnowed three 
kingdoms for the seed to sow the American soil.” 
The Puritans were brought hither by a high religious 
impulse—the same that bade the early martyrs choose 
rack, cross, flames, or wild beasts’ fangs, rather than 
casting a handful of incense on a heathen altar. The 
Dutch, the Quakers, and the Germans of the 
Northern and Middle States, and the Cavaliers and 
the Huguenots of the South, all, equally with the 
Puritans, sought these western shores from the in- 
stigation of far other than every-day motives, and 
were themselves far other than every-day men. 
In fact, the unstable, the faint-hearted, the worldly- 
minded and the selfish were by no means the class 
to elect eternal exile from birth-land and civilization ; 
to brave the perilous ocean, and an unknown wilder- 
ness haunted by savage beasts and more savage men, 
for the mere purpose of avoiding sliglit conformities 
in religious usage, or for any purpose save a large 
and momentous one. Their enterprise was befitting 
persons only of a cast somewhat unusual, both in- 
tellectually and morally—persons of clear, deter- 
minate views, not merely covering the present, but 
stretching onward into the futnre—conscientious 
persons to a great degree, to whom Right, Liberty, 
Truth, were realities of inexpressible value—of tem- 
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pers bold, resolute, and invincible in the maintenance 
of such truth, liberty and right. 

Moreover, among the people they sprung from, 
even those most highly civilized and most widely 
cultivated, there existed great inequalities of illumi- 
nation and culture—inequalities dividing every com- 
munity into educated and uneducated masters and 
servants, thinkers and workers, heads and mere 
hands. Therefore in every nation a large mass 
of the national mind was left undeveloped and 
latent. 

But among our fathers, the first step after shelter- 
ing themselves from the elements, was the estab- 
lishment of churches, and of colleges and common 
schools, open to the admission not of a class merely, 
but of all without exception. Thus means were 
provided for imparting to the whole people the rudi- 
ments at least of education. And, 

IV. In correspondence to this universal instruc- 
tion, and constituting its practical counterpart, were 
framed their civil institutions. These, for the most 
part, were completely popular, conferring no privi- 
lege either on individuals or classes, but distributing 
impartially the places and dignities no less than the 
burdens and service of the state. Thus, as in the 
common schools, the entire people received a mea- 
sure of theoretic training, so in the duties and requi- 
sitions of civic life, all found a corresponding prac- 
tical discipline. It was not, as in old Europe, here 
the head and there the hand—here the thinker and 
there the worker—here the porcelain and there the 
common clay. But, comparatively speaking, every 
man was a distinct, individualized person, himself 
possessing in some degree each and every quality 
going to constitute a complete man. 

Here, then, most undeniably were the beginnings 
of a state altogether novel—an entire population of 
self-reliant, self-sufficing men, at once thinkers and 
doers, fit to design and competent to execute, head 
and hands one and indivisible. 

And this people, in so many respects peculiar 
alike in qualities and in development, were, both at 
the outset and long after, encompassed by circum- 
stances not less peculiar. The children of a ripe 
civilization, with the largeness of thought and the 
instrumentalities and appliances of such civilization, 
they were brought in contact with a virgin nature 
organized according to a scale of grandeur and 
beauty unparalelled in their experience. Cultivated 
men in a magnificent wilderness, where all things 
spoke not of the conventionalisms, the limitations, 
and the pettinesses of man, but of freedom unlimited 
and illimitable, of the boundlessness and almightiness 
of God—how could such men escape being moulded 
to a character bearing marks of such a condition ? 
An irrepressible, a burning love of liberty, small 
reverence for authority resting on mere length of 
years, or for prescription, were not confirmed by 
manifest reason—such characteristics as thése were 
for them all but inevitable: 

Then, too, the struggle waged by those accus- 
tomed to the comforts and luxuries of civilized life 
with the manifold privations and hardships of the 





wilderness—their fierce, protracted contests with 
the sanguinary, pitiless Red Men, constraining them 
to lead a life of incessant peril, watchfulness, and 
exposedness to torture and death, never lying down 
to sleep, or going forth to field-labor, or even repair- 
ing to God’s house without defensive weapons; 
such an existence was fitted both to preserve and 
intensify those vigorous and manly qualities which 
prompted their original enterprise. 

And, finally, the war of the Revolution—the strug- 
gle of a comparative child with a full-grown, 
mighty giant—could not but strain these qualities 
to the very utmost. The Declaration of Rights, 
put forth by them in vindication of their resistance 
to the mother country, embodied principles of a 
loftiness, a purity, and a breadth, such as the times 
forgone and the rest of the world had never reached 
even in theory or poetic vision—and yet these prin- 
ciples were proclaimed, as the sole proper basis and 
pervading spirit of all civil institutions and social 
usages, in no extremity to be surrendered or com- 
promised, but to be upheld and defended at all 
hazards, and to the very death! To war under the 
inspiration, and for the establishment of such prin- 
ciples, and war, too, in such circumstances—‘‘a 
little one against a thousand, and a small one against 
a strong nation’’—was a finishing act, in laying a 
nation’s foundations, in admirable keeping with the 
commencement made by that wintry debarkation 
of a little sea-worn band on the Rock of Plymouth. 
That war was an act pregnant with innumerable 
far-reaching, most momentous results. It, for one 
thing, banded sundry scattered, loosely-related com- 
munities into a single indivisable people, and gave 
to all the common heritage of a grand, heroic past— 
a past glorious in its incidents, more glorious in its 
men—its men and its events alike grouping them- 
selves around the majestic figure of Washington, 
him whom all nations do, and all coming ages will, 
admire and venerate ! 

W hat, then, in the light of this brief sketch of its 
past, may we conclude to be the Mission of America ? 
W hat special principle is to be embodied and mani- 
fested by a people so peculiar in its origin, so peculiar 
in its development, so peculiar in its history ? 

In briefest terms, our country’s mission appears 
most palpably to be to proclaim and to enact the 
great principle of genuine democracy. In slightly 
varied phrase, our country has been trained, and is 
now and henceforward bound to demonstrate in 
thought, speech, and act, the worth of man the in- 
dividual—to admit, to publish, and to vindicate the 
right, the equal right, of each and all to the largest 
practicable liberty, to all needful means and oppor- 
tunities of education, intellectual, moral and phy- 
sical, and to the completest possible development 
of all the powers and capabilities bestowed by the 
Creator. Or, to gather all in one sentence, our 
country is summoned by Heaven to champion and 
establish the truth embraced in Heaven’s own special 
declaration, ‘‘God is no respecter of persons, but 
hath made of one blood all nations of men. A 
stupendous mission this, to verify and manifest in 
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act what heretofore and elsewhere has scarce found 
a place in the most abstract of theories. 

To other nations and times it has been allotted to 
manifest other ideas pertaining to humanity. Thus 
the Oriental nations have exhibited splendid speci- 
mens of the working of the social element in man 
—millions compressed, by the unqualified des- 
potism acting through a single ruler, into one com- 
pact, indistinguishable mass, moving and putting 
forth the total might of millions, as with the unity 
and celerity of a single man. Of such conditions the 
result was magnificent national achievements, pyra- 
mids, catacombs, temples, triumphal columns, and 
public works, generally on a scale of vastness and 
grandeur seeming rather like the handiwork of giants 
or demi-gods, than of pigmy men. 

But here the state was every thing—the individual 
nothing; and the latter was sacrificed utterly and 
without the slightest hesitation to advance the sup- 
posed interests or glory of the former. Hence the 
history of the East is that of men and events in the 
gross, and amid the masses of brilliancy that glitter 
along its pages, few names are distinguishable, save 
those of the monarchs embodying the national 
power. 

To the Greeks, on the contrary, was vouchsafed 
a glimpse of the worth of the individual man. The 
statue, the painting, and the poet’s verse, celebrated 
the high qualities and heroic deeds of individuals, 
while their popular institutions offered a large scope 
for the genius and energy of the private citizen. 
Their history, therefore, full as it is of brilliant 
achievements, is not less full of illustrious civic 
names, 

But, while thus cultivating the individual, they 
somewhat neglected the social element. The 
kindred tribes occupying the little Grecian peninsula 
were often at bloody feud with each other; and it 
was only when assailed by foreign war, that com: 
bining they wore something of the aspect of one 
people. Their chronicles, therefore, are mainly 
those of sp'endid but petty states, glorified by illus- 
trious throngs of individuals and their achievements. 

In the Roman people we witness a partial mani- 
festation of both national and individual greatness. 
The extraordinary vigor of the patriotic principle 
produced here something of the same national unity, 
which in the East followed the concentration in a 
single despot of unlimited power, and through the 
impulsion of this principle the entire national energy 
moved forward, as the force of one man, to conquest, 
which never paused till the shadow of the Roman 
eagle rested on the whole known world. The 
Romans, however, were, to.a considerable extent, 
pupils of the Greeks, whom they had vanquished; 
and the Grecian e:timate of the individual man re- 
appeared in the Roman literature, arts, and political 
institutions. So. that, in Roman history, the pages 
shine with the blended lustre of national and indivi- 
dual achievements, and the far-flashing, effulgent 
light, that p'ays around that national name, Rome, 
does not extinguish the bright halo encircling the 
name of many an individual citizen. 





But, at the same time, both Greece and Rome were 
greatly faulty in disfranchising large classes of their 
population alike of political and most other rights 
pertaining naturally to man. Both, too, gave the 
title of barbarians to all nations beyond their own 
borders, and in their dealings with them awarded 
them few of the prerogatives they regarded as be- 
longing to themselves. 

The modern European nations resemble Rome in 
their general estimate of man, though, under the 
teachings of Christianity, they have considerably 
improved upon it. They have ceased to reckon, as 
barbarians, all people save their own, and all classes 
among their own population are regarded as having 
inherited some rights from their Creator, 

Still the worth and claims of man, as man, are 
very far from being fully apprehended and practi- 
cally recognized among them. They yet retain pal- 
pable traces of the feudal system, which made broad 
distinctions of right and privilege between different 
races. There are few European nations, among 
whom the lines of caste or class do not even now 
exist clearly defined and vigorously maintained. 
Men there are, born to large diversities of fortune 
and of social position and estimate ; and these diver- 
sities are, for the most part, of life-long duration. 
The human being is less than his circumstances, and 
by an absurd reversal of the truth of things, it would 
seem to be held, that man was made for institutions, 
and not institutions for man. 

The truth touching this matter was, for the first 
time, fully recognized and distinctly proclaimed by 
our Declaration of Rights— All men are born free 
and equal, and have certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’? Here is embodied in full the grand, vital 
truth, which, I have said, our country is commis- 
sioned to verify in act to the world—the intrinsic 
dignity and consequence of every individual wear- 
ing human shape, being as he is, the child of God, 
and the heir of immortal existence, an essentia 
part of the great total of humanity, without 
whom the race and even the universe would alike 
be incomplete. 

Our entire national existence of a century and a 
half prior to the enunciation of this truth, had been 
ripening it in our fathers’ minds, and preparing the 
way for its avowal as a fundamental of action. The 
very nature of the enterprise that brought them 
hither, as well as the tremendous difficulties and 
sacrifices they were constrained to encounter, was 
specially adapted to produce individual development, 
and to effect the ready and universal recognition of 
personal worth. A wilderness teeming with perils 
and privations, sufferings and labors, was in no wise 
the soil in which prejudices of birth, rank and caste 
could well thrive, or, indeed, a scene to which they 
were likely to repair who possessed no other claims 
to consideration than these. For life here was any 
and every thing buta holyday. It was avery serious 
concern, and naught could stand one in stead or 
give him distinction in others’ eyes, save qualities 
purely personal ; boldness and hardihood, patience 
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and perseverance, the keen, wide-seeing eye, and 
the stout, manful heart. 

Nor, as I have already suggested, was action 
cramped, or thought and sentiment dwarfed by the 
conventionalities and prescriptions of an artificial 
society. They were encompassed not by the trivial 
performances of men, but by the measureless 
handiwork of God; und in the very winds and 
streams, sweeping unrestrictedly across illimitable 
tracts, exempt from all human mastery, there was 
a voice that spoke to their souls of freedom! Un- 
consciously to themselves, it may be, all things 
breathed the truth, that in man himself, and not in 
his environment, lay the proper standard for deter- 
mining his value. 

The War of the Revolution, as was natural, con- 
firmed and consolidated the conviction, out of which 
it grew. And our whole subsequent history shows 
a continual tendency toward a yet complete realiza- 
tion of the Principles there put at issue—Equal pri- 
vileges and rights to all, but partiality and favoritism 
to none—such is the ery, waxing ever louder and 
more emphatic year by year. And so it must be, 
till the inequality and injustice, which have been ac- 
cumulating through sixty centuries, be swept away, 
and to each and every human soul be awarded its 
whole prerogatives and claims. 

Nor, however much has been already accom- 
plished, is the work a slight one that yet remains to 
be performed; our inheritance is still large of errors 
from the Past. Peculiar as our fathers’ conditions 
were, and novel as were many of the influences 
operating upon them, they nevertheless could not but 
bring with them many an opinion and feeling caught 
from the lands that gave them birth and education. 
Their continued connection, too, with England, 
which to the majority of them was the fatherland, 
by their recognition of it as in certain respects the 
ruling power, by a common language and literature, 
and by the unbroken current of immigration there- 
from, made them measurably sharers in the old 
country’s faults of opinion and practice. All these, 
however, are but exceptions to the general rule— 
anomalies that cannot very long survive, where the 
‘stream of tendencies’’ is so decidedly and force- 
fully antagonist in its direction. The grand popular 
movement is palpably toward the elevation of all 
without distinction, alike by eradicating evils that 
canker the general well-being, and by multiplying 
means of improvement and culture for the general 
benefit. 

The evidences of this fact every where meet us. 
Though comparatively little is to be hoped from so 
complex and cumbrous a machine as government, 
yet even here, so far as the genuine sentiment of the 
nation has a fair and full utterance, it is, for the most 
part, in the behalf of absolute, universal Right and 
Truth. 

The popular sentiment, however, finds perhaps its 
truest, completes: expression in those numerous as- 
sociate endeavors for the common good, which so 
specially characterize the present time, in Tempe- 
rance, Prison-Discipline, Peace, and Odd-Fellows 





Societies, with kindred volunteer associations orga- 
nized for the conflict with Evil every where and 
under every shape, we find embraced no small 
share of the best energy and purest virtue of the 
land. Much has already been done by them in 
rescuing the victims and bond-men of the Dark 
Powers, and toward redeeming the territories sub- 
jected to these powers to the dominion of Light and 
Order. And, as “revolutions go not backward,”’ 
this work must and will go on till our country has 
completed its mission by conferring on all within its 
borders the whole, perfect rights and prerogatives of 
humanity ! 

Nor, indeed, can her mission stop with her own 
territorial limits. The daily increasing facilities 
of interchange are fast making of the whole earth a 
single public, and of all its nations one people, acces- 
sible to the same sentiments and ideas. Our coun- 
try, then, must needs act on other nations also, and 
to them, as to its own citizens, proclaim the grand 
truth of liberty, equality, and the essential, inalien- 
able rights of man. 

Already, indeed, has her influence been extensive 
and potent, more especially since the days of the 
Revolution. This influence, naturally enough, was 
earliest apparent in the political sphere, and the 
political elements were every where cast into 
commotion. In fact, the civic history of Chris- 
tendom, for the last seventy years, is mainly the 
record of conflict between the old and new in 
principles of government. The pen and the tongue 
have been active without pause, and commen- 
cing with the appalling outburst of the first French 
revolution, half these years have been spent in 
war springing from the same cause. And far as 
European nations yet are from a true and rightful 
state, there is, nevertheless, scarce one among them 
that has not been achieving, the while, an uninter- 
rupted series of reforms. 

The same tendency is still more strikingly mani- 
fest in the literature of Europe. Time was, and not 
long ago either, when the popular mass was hardly 
known to letters, either as subjects or agents. His- 
tory chronicled the movements of kings and states- 
men and soldiers only. The sciences and the fine 
arts were cultivated by the few, and for the few ex- 
clusively. And the pen of the novelist, the poet, 
and the fictionist, generally found its favorite per- 
sons and scenes in the sphere of the great, the opu- 
lent, and the fashionable, and not in that of the great 
majority of the race. 

The change, that has occurred in this respect, is 
immense. Not alone to monarchs and statesmen, but 
to philosophers and authors, the people have become 
objects of profound interest. Many of the first 
geniuses and largest intellects of our day have either 
written in advocacy of the rights of the mass, or for 
their special instruction, or else have used their pens 
in delineating their chara ters and ways of life. 
Among these authors may be found in Great Britain 
alone the wide-renowned names of Brougham, 
Scott, Martineau, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Burns, Byron, Lamb, Carlyle, Shelley and Dickens, 
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not to mention a host of others scarce inferior to 
these. 


The mightiest names among the Germans, Goethe | 


and Schiller, Richter and Tieck (to cite no other) 
may be reckoned in the same class. 

That precisely the same thing is true of France, is 
evinced by the multitude of works by her most emi- 
nent writers, that crowd every bookseller’s shop and 
are advertised in every public print. 

And even from hyperborean, icy Sweden a voice 
of power and love has been wafted to us from the 
kindred souls of Emilie Carlen and Fredrika Bre- 
mer, enkindling new sympathies and brighter hopes 
for the future destinies of our kind. 

So that the reading world of all classes, from the 
palace to the cabin, finds itself in the novel and 
strange condition of laughing at the humor, rejoicing 
in the joys, weeping over the sorrows, and thrilling 
with the adventures of the humble, toiling poor! 

Nor is this all. In quest of sources of interest in 
man, simply as man, authors have not seldom run 
into the most extravagant and injurious vagaries. 
The prisons, the jails, and the haunts of infamy and 
crime have been ransacked for themes, and the lives 
of those notorious for daring transgression, whether 
in the past or the present, have been emblazoned by 
the full power of genius. Especially is this the fact 
with two of the most popular living fictionists, the 
English Dickens and the French Sue. 

Without commenting on the taste of such authors 
in their selection of subjects, or pronouncing de- 
cisively on the moral influence of their writings, it 
may be asked with what face we can censure their 
choice of topics, while war and warriors, diplomacy 
and conquest have ever been the leading themes of 
grave history itself, though it were hard’ to make of 
these, for the most part, any other than murder and 
fraud, homicides and cheats on a large scale! They 
whom the world has surnamed “ great,’’? have been 
distinguished chiefly for the number and magnitude 
of deeds precisely similar in kind to those, which, 
performed by an obscure person, doom him to the 
penitentiary or the scaffold. And yet such deeds 
and such men have been celebrated by the divine 
genius of the poet and the painter, the sculptor and 
the architect, and men dwell thereon with admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. 

Names, however, cannot change things. The 
same passions throb and burn in the lower, as in the 
higher spheres of life, and the same cast of charac- 
ter, which, in certain circumstances, makes a great 
conqueror, or a successful revolutionary leader, or a 
reformer remodeling the entire social structure, 
might, in other conditions, make a pirate captain or 
a robber chief, or carry, if unlucky, to the prison or 
the gallows. There is, probably, no criminal suf- 
fering by doom of law, who either has been or could 
be guilty of the many and black enormities to which 
the mass of the common soldiery often give loose 
in time of actual service in war. And yet the latter 
are crowned with honor, while the former are 
buried in shame! 

Although, then, the authors, who find their scenes 
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and actors among the outcasts of society, might offer 
an apology for so doing, in the fact that they are 
dealing with the same materials, under different 
names, which have always made the staple of the 
world’s favorite literature, yet even this is not all 
that is to be desired. Literature must, universally, 
assume a far loftier and purer tone, before it can 
fully accomplish its heavenly mission. It must tear 
off the lying mask of names, and permit us to behold 
things in their intrinsic quality, wherever they may 
be or whatever may be their surroundings. 

The truth of the matter is probably this—that the 
literary use of the criminal and vicious, with their 
crimes and vices, is well or ill according to the man- 
ner adopted. Most assuredly these are human in- 
terests. Erring men and their obliquities constitute 
a large and essential portion of mankind and of human 
life, as well as an important feature in the plan of 
Providence. The self same passions and impulses 
are there, in different modifications, which are 
working in ourselves in the ordinary goings-on of 
every day. The actors are not fiends, but veritable 
men not less than we—men, who, under opposite 
influences, might have been opposite in character, 
and by exchange of circumstances might also have 
exchanged destinies with ourselves. Nor do I know 
any sound reason why that which an all-perfect 
Providence suffers to exist and to be seen and heard, 
and deals with in mercy and tolerating love, may not 
also be properly described with the pen. 

True it is, that to familiarize the mind with vice 
and crime and their actors, itself alone being con- 
sidered, is not well or healthful. But unquestion- 
ably these topics may be so handled, as to teach and 
impress upon us what it concerns us vitally to know 
—our own nature, with its liabilities, its perils, its 
susceptibilities, and its capacities alike for good and 
for evil, as also the imperishable distinctions and in- 
evitable retributions of virtue and vice. And the 
tendency directly or incidentally to effect or not ef- 
fect this result, is a safe and adequate test for deter- 
mining the character of a literary work. Mean- 
while, think what we may of the moral bearing of 
such literature, it establishes beyond cavil the fact 
affirmed, that, in our day, a new and extraordinary 
interest is felt in man, merely as man, and without 
regard to his character or conditions. 

When, therefore, we ponder this novel aspect of 
human affairs—the great mass of men, heretofore but 
ciphers, every where rising into importance and con- 
sideration—the most absolute monarchs not daring to 
act without somewhat of deference to their opinion 
and will—movements in all quarters going on for 
meliorating their condition alike by the removal of 
evils and the bestowment of benefits—an ever-in- 
creasing estimate put upon man, simply and solely 
because he is man—the largest and highliest aeccom- 
plished minds glorying in being the instructors and 
even amusers of the commonalty, and genius find- 
ing its favorite themes in the deeds and fortunes, 
the joys and sorrows of the lowly poor, and even in 
the wild, tumultuous, fevered existence of vice and 
felony—then, I cannot but feel, that we live in times 
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both full of present interest, and prophetic of a stir- 
ring and mighty future ! 
And when I trace this marvelous tendency, as 


needs I must, to its source in our own father-land, | 


and reflect that our country’s mission is, under God, 
to lead earth’s nations onward to universal emanci- 
pation from every yoke restricting their intelligence 
and freedom, their virtue and happiness, and to an 
entrance upon the whole immense heritage of hu- 
manity—methinks there rests on this country and 
on each and all its citizens, a weight of responsi- 
bility that may well cause serious and even awful 
reflection ! 

To the inquiry irresistibly suggested by this sur- 
vey—* How is our country fulfilling a mission so 
grand and so vital to the welfare of the human race ?”’ 
—the response is very far from being entirely satis- 
factory. Indeed, were we to restrict our view to 
one aspect of things, we might well-nigh despair. 

When, for examp!e, I see public men so largely 
sinking the grand universal in the paltry particular, 
and lavishing talent, position, and even manliness 
and honor, on pettiest egotistic squabbles—when I 
see the nation so often forgetting, if not utterly ig- 
noring its place and destiny, as the champion of 
absolute, universal justice, and the authentic propa- 
gandist of the equal brotherhood of the race, to fling 
its best thoughts and energies into a mad service of 
Mammon; and impelled by this, ‘ the least erected 
spirit that fell from Heaven,’’ robbing the red-man 
of his fathers’ graves, and waging wars of spoliation 
with those, whose strength is to its own as a pig- 
my’s to a giant’s—when I behold the already wide 
and yet incessantly widening diffusion of that selfish 
trading spirit, which is ready for all sacrifices, some- 
times of honor, manfulness and pity, so it may swell 
its gains by an unhindered traffic—when I witness 
that rapid-growing manufacturing system, which, by 
an inherent necessity and under a supervision the 
most intelligent and kindly, can scarce avoid despoil- 
ing multitudes of all independence, and making them 
counterparts of the middle-age feudal serfs—when I 
see all these things, and such as these, I cannot feel 
otherwise than profoundly saddened. I find myself 
glancing dubiously back at that old-time appalling 
doom of the ‘‘ chosen people of God.’’ J cannot but 
query, ‘‘Are we, in very deed, to betray our tran- 
scendent trust, to falsify our lofty mission, and wan- 
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_tonly extinguish our unparalleled hopes? What 
| guilt beyond measure or name must it be to throw 
despite on the memory, the unspeakable sacrifices, 
endurances, and toils of our fathers, to render void 
the vigils, the prayers, and the tears of two hundred 
years, and put out the light, to which down-trodden, 
despairing humanity every where is turning with 
anxious, longing expectancy and hope! 

I cannot, I will not believe, that it is so to be! 
The fiery deluge had spared Sodom for merely “ ten 
righteous men.’? My faith is strong in the saving 
might of the tens of thousands of high, clear, gallant 
souls, who on all sides are toiling earnestly, daring 
all things, and enduring all things for truth and right, 
for the welfare of man and the glory of God! Never, 
I believe, on earth before was such and so nume- 
rous a host embattled in such a cause. They strike 
with the strength of God, and His “ chariots and 
horses of fire’? wait unseen on their steps. They 
must triumph, and America will accomplish her 
mission. On this soil, sanctified by the prayers as- 
cending from successive generations of devout, self- 
denying men, the law of the “Just One’’ shall 
finally have its ‘* perfect work,” and the rapt visions 
of the old prophets meet their fulfillment. The day 
will com2, which shall.demonstrate that the lofty 
aspirations of all high hearts are not will-of-the- 
wisps, leading astray, but beams to illumine and 
guide from the very sun of truth! 

It is needless to say, that, from the nature of the 
case, every individual has his own special part to 
sustain in this great total work. The stalwort arm, 
the iron muscle, the trenchant blade, and the whole 
explosive enginery of hell have here no place. It 
is moral force—the fidelity of a word spoken, and a 
life lived in conformity to truth and right—this is the 
power “‘ mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds, and the casting down of every high 
thing that lifteth itself against God.”” It works in 
ways unknown—“ it hath a path which no fowl 
knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen.” It works with degrees of efficiency that 
cannot be calculated, for the whole almightiness of 
God lies behind it and streams through it. 

In fine, our country’s voice to each and all her 
sons is simply this—‘* Do with thy might the true 
and good thing thy hand findeth to do.” By obe- 
dience herein, our country and the world are saved! 
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SONNET. TO N. P. W. 


BY WM. P. BRANNAN. 


My heart goes forth to meet thee as a friend, 
With whom in foreign climes I ’ve wandered long, 
Where fair Italia melts the soul to song 

And rare delights from azure deeps descend. 

Onward and upward like the heavenward lark, 
That soars exulting from the cold, dim earth 
Where care and sorrow have a common birth,~ 


My wakened spirit leaps from out the dark— 
Spurning all fetters Fate hath ever wrought, 

Owning no sovereign but a noble mind— 

To thy hearts-home, swift as the viewless wind, 
With thee to revel in the realms of thought, 
Where sunset skies with by-gone glory beams; 

Breathing immortal incense from a land of dreams. 

















DYDIMUS DUMPS. 





BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 





‘¢ On Horror’s head horrors accumulate. ? 


Some are enamored of the graceful movements of 
a horse, others of a painted dancing gipsy; some 
pass their lives in examining the petal of a flower 
or the brilliancy of a bug—some disregard the earth 
and read the heavens, while others find nothing half 
so beautiful in all creation as a well-cooked terrapin 
or partridge pie. Dydimus Dumps belonged to nei- 
ther of these varieties—he eschewed the beautiful ; 
his taste was for the horrible. 

The parentage, education, and pursuits of Dydi- 
mus tended to develop this prominent feature in his 
character. His father was a little consumptive 
tailor, who was obliged to ply his needle incessantly 
for cabbage, and as tailors are proverbially melan- 
cholic, his hard fate, acting on his temperament, ac- 
cording to the settled laws of Gall and Spurzheim, 
rendered him as solemn and mysterious as a tomb- 
stone without an epitaph. Subsequently he turned 
to exhorting in the conventicle, which increased the 
longitude and acerbity of his meagre visage, and 
also the sonorous bass of his deep-toned nasal organ. 
Spirit of Slawkenberges! with such a second, you 
might have deceived the dry bones of the valley 
with the belief that the diapason of universal nature 
had been rudely set in motion, and that it was time 
to come forth and attune their pipes to concert 
pitch. 

His favorite text was the {gansgression of mother 
Eve, against whom he declaimed unmercifully, not 
so much on account of her having brought sin and 
death into the world, that but for her curiosity he 
never would have been condemned to the unappre- 
ciated and indispensible vocation of finishing man’s 
god-like form in such a fashion as to appear in de- 
cent society. Pure nature shrinks abashed when 
castigated by conventional rules. A babe denuded 
of its swaddling clothes may not cut its caprioles on 
a Brussels’ carpet, without awakening spasmodic 
delicacy in the painted face of factitious modesty, 
that never blushed in the dark. 

The mother of our hero was a layer out of the 
dead, and from her calling she imagined herself a 
sort of connecting link between this world and the 
next, a hyphen between time and eternity. Dydi- 
mus in early childhood attended her on these solemn 
missions, and he claimed it as a prescriptive right to 
officiate as chief-mourner in all fashionable funeral 
processions. It was flattering to his juvenile am- 
bition, and that his grief might be rendered the more 
impressive, his considerate mother invariably har- 
nessed him in the longest weeds and weepers and 
the best black silk gloves that the bereaved relatives 
had furnished to make a public demonstration of 
their secret sorrow. Such was the serious cast of 





his mind in his early years, that he despised the re- 
straint of the ordinary system of education, and 
actually made considerable progress in the alphabet 
by conning over the epitaphs on the tomb-stones, and 
ultimately acquired as much knowledge of the dead 
languages as most collegians with the appendix of 
A. M.,L.L. D. and A. 8. 8. to ‘their otherwise 
insignificant names. 

Many years ago I knew Dydimus intimately. He 
was at that time a middle aged and independent 
man, having come into possession of the wholesome 
accretions of his prudent and watchful mother. He 
was fond of relating narratives of barbarity, whether 
fact or fiction, it was immaterial, for he believed all 
he saw in print, and as I was a patient listener—the 
most gratifying compliment that can be paid to all 
old women of either sex—it afforded him infinite 
pleasure to bestow all his tediousness upon me. His 
library was limited—‘ better have a few volumes, 
said he, and digest them well, than, as some pre- 
tenders to literature, make a large collection without 
reading beyond the labels’”’—his library consisted of 
‘* The Life and Death of Cock-Robin, with colored 
sculptures—his mother’s first present—which time 
had already rendered exceedingly valuable, for there 
was no other copy of the same edition extant; 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, horribly illustrated; the 
Buccaneers of America, and a History of the Spanish 
Inquisition. His walls were adorned with pictures 
in keeping—one of which he highly prized for its 
antiquity and truth of design. It was the sacrifice 
of Isaac, taken from a Dutch bible, published in an 
age when they weather-boarded books, and put iron 
clasps upon them, anticipating Locke on the Human 
Understanding—which illustration of that most so- 
lemn and impressive narrative, represented the 
agonized yet obedient parent, with a huge blunder- 
buss presented at the breast of his innocent and un- 
resisting offspring, while an angel, proportioned and 
appareled like a well-fed Amsterdam belle, seated 
aloft on a cloud resembling a feather-bed, dropped 
tears as big as hailstones in the pan of the fire-lock, 
while Abraham was in the act of pulling the trigger. 

Poets and painters in all ages excite a shudder or 
a smile by their feeble attempts to bring within our 
perceptive faculties sublime mysteries over which 
an impenetrable veil is drawn, yet which the intel- 
ligent mind feels and understands without the assist- 
ance of corporeal agency. The seminal ideas were 
implanted at our birth, they grow with our growth, 
and imperceptibly produce their fruit without the 
light and heat of external sunshine. How vague 
are the ideas we entertain of the personal appear- 
ance of the angels! Enthusiasts of all nations, arro- 
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gantly people the celestial scenery with the female 
beauty of their own time and clime ; and the poetic 
creation of the Venus de Medici—the softened 
lineaments of Lucrece Borgia, have been used as 
the archetypes of the female personages in altar- 
pieces, before which the purest in heart and the 
strongest in brain, bow with reverence. The coun- 
tenance and the drapery of angels depend upon the 
fashion of the age in which the artist lived, and the 
nation to which he belonged. Michael Angelo’s 
angels are not those of a modern Italian or a French- 
man—in the age of Elizabeth of England, a high- 
starched ruff and hooped petticoat were angelic, be- 
cause they concealed that which would have ren- 
dered the saint equivocal—some artists fancy fat 
angels and others lean, and a Flemish painter of the 
old school would indignantly reject such angels as 
they fashion in China or Hindostan, as unworthy of 
a place in the general exhibition. Even Mahomet’s 
houries will have a hard scratch to hold their own, 
when the curtain is raised and myriads of long-for- 
gotten nations—the progeny of orbs unknown to 
earth—denuded of the costume of time and station, 
stand forth to be tried by the impartial and immuta- 
ble test of universal beauty. 

But I am losing sight of Mr. Dumps. His regi- 
men was somewhat remarkable. His organ of ali- 
mentiveness was largely developed, and his tempe- 
rament was what phrenologists would pronounce the 
billious melancholic, combined with the nervous and 
a sprinkle of the lymphatic. This is all Hebrew- 
Greek to me, but doubtless is correct, for he was an 
extraordinary man, and richly entitled to all the 
temperaments referred to by Gall and Spurzheim. 
He supped every night on clam fritters, hard boiled 
eggs, pickled sturgeon, and raw cabbage, all of 
which he washed down with an unconstitutional 
quantity of muddy beer, that he might more fully 
enjoy the fantastic and horrible caprioles of the 
night-mare. The profound gravity with which he 
would attack his nightly repast, would have in- 
spired Apicius with veneration for his gastronomic 
abilities. 

One morning he called upon me, and appearing 
more dejected than usual, I inquired the cause—he 
replied— 

‘I have exhausted all the places of rational 
amusement in the city, wax-works, puppet-shows, 
and all. I finally purchased a season ticket of ad- 
mission to that meritorious institution called the 
Washington Museum, esteemed as the only exhi- 
bition that could awaken the sensibilities of a deli- 
cately attuned and cultivated mind. But I have 
gazed so long upon the headless trunk of poor Marie 
Antoinette, the dying Hamilton, Moreau and many 
others—including the emaciated Baron Trenck 
peeping through the bars of his cage, like Sterne’s 
starling, that they have lost their pungency. The 
fountain of tears is exhausted, and I.am most mise- 
rably cheerful. I feel no more pleasure in contem- 
plating the jealous Moor in the act of stabbing his 
sleeping Desdemona, or Queen Dido preparing to 
hang herself in her garters, than I do in beholding 


| those immortal worthies, Washington and Frank- 

lin, placidly seeming to reed unutterable things 

illegibly scrawled upon a piece of dirty parchment, 
or the portly William Penn, in the attitude of lead- 
_ing,out a fair Quakeress to a country-dance. Nay, 
you will scarcely credit it, but it is a melancholy 
fact—I have become so accustomed to the horrible 
discord of that eternal organ-grinder, who silenced 
and put the starved treble of fish-wenches out of 
countenance, that it no longer creates any titillation 
on my tympanum, but sounds as melodiously as the 
music of the spheres. I am in absolute despair! 
W hat shall I do?” 

‘‘You are a bachelor and rich. Get married.’’ 

‘¢ That would be horrible, indeed ; but then it lasts 
for life. I wish variety; a monotony of horror 
would pall upon the palate.”’ 

Yet Dydimus was a kind-hearted man. His bene- 
factions were liberally bestowed. His pensioners 
were comprised of the lame, blind and destitute, 
whom he visited systematically to drop his unseen 
charity, and though he could not minister to their 
minds by cheerful converse, he never failed to 
awaken them to a keen sense of their forlorn con- 
dition by his tears of sympathy. 

“What ’s to be done!’’ continued Dydimus. 
“This dearth of excitement will drive me to do 
something terrible.”’ 

‘Do you never go to the theatre ?”’ 

‘*When Cook was here, I went, but seldom 
since,”’ 

‘*Go now, and you will find the exhibitions most 
truly awful.” 

“Say you so? You cheer me,” he exclaimed, 
leisurely rubbing his hands and smiling like a caput 
mortuum. ‘ Pray inform me what sort of shows 
do they exhibit to gratify a cultivated taste ?”’ 

‘‘T see it announced that Mr. Stoker will hang 
himself for the first time, at the circus this evening, 
for the edification of an enlightened public.’’ 

“‘Hang himself! That indeed approximates my 
ideas of the interesting. But is there no humbug 
about it? I despise humbug.” 

**T am assured that it falls little short of a bona 
fide hanging, and that the exhibition is really delight- 
ful to those who take pleasure in witnessing execu- 
tions of the sort.” 

‘*T never saw a man hanged in all my life, and as 
it is probable I never shall, I would not neglect this 
opportunity of having my ideas enlarged as to the 
manner of performing this interesting branch of ju- 
risprudence. Will you accompany.” 

‘* With pleasure, as they only hang in jest.” 

‘The real thing must be exciting ?”’ 

‘Doubtless, and more especially to the principal 
performer.’ 

We accordingly repaired to the circus at an early 
hour, and took our seats as soon as the doors were 
open. Dydimus was impatient until the horseman- 
ship commenced, but as the equestrians performed 
their feats with so much self-possession, he soon 





became wearied with the monotony of the exhibi- 
tion, and emphatically pronounced it to be a popular 
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humbug. At length an artist appeared in the arena, 
mounted without saddle or bridle, who rode like a 
lunatic flying from his keepers, who had out-voted 
him on the score of sanity—throwing himself into all 
perilous attitudes upon his untamed Bucephalus. 

‘‘Ha! ha!’ exclaimed Dydimus, “ this is reality ! 
W hat was Geoffrey Gambado or the Macedonian 
compared to him. The progress of the human facul- 
ties toward perfection is wonderful. A few riding- 
masters of that description would soon send harness 
makers to the region where the son of Philip no 
longer obstructs the sunshine of Diogenes. He may 
have conquered a world, but he would not make 
salt to his porridge if he were a circus-rider in the 
present age of improvement. A fig for the ancients 
and their Olympie games.” 

Mr. Dumps expected every moment to behold 
the daring rider’s brains dashed out, but to his great 
astonishment, not to say disappointment, the agile 
equestrian invariably regained his equilibrium when 
apparently in the most perilous position. The 
anxiety and all absorbing interest awakened in the 
mind of Dydimus, became apparent by the contor- 
tions of his countenance, and the girations of his 
nervous system. A lad seated beside him, who was 
‘native and to the manner born,’’ and who for some 
time had watched his movements with mischievous 
satisfaction, addressed him in a tone loud enough to 
attract the attention of those around us— 

‘‘ Stranger, there ’s no use in fretting your tmnards 
to fiddle-strings; I know that ’ere covey, and he 
would see the whole house, managers and all, in a 
place unfit to mention, before he would break his 
neck for the amusement of a levy spectator Re- 
member we are in the pit, and he can't afford such 
a show as that for a shilling, every day. He will 
break it on his benefit night; you can go then and 
get the worth of your money, and encourage 
merit.”” 

This remark excited the risible faculties of those 
who overheard it, and Dydimus disconcerted, and 
looking unutterable things, stammered out— 

“Pshaw! Fudge! Do you take me for a green- 
horn? I know it all to be catch-penny—consum- 
mate humbug—imposture !” 

‘You would n’t have him break his neck for a 
shilling? Posterity, I grant, has never yet done 
any thing for us, but then, only think, how could 
posterity possibly get along without that man? Let 
posterity know that we foster genius and patronize 
the fine arts.” 

To escape the impertinence of the boy, Dydimus, 
turning to me, remarked— 

“That equestrian would have been distinguished 
among the Persians. To be a great horseman with 
them was second only to shooting with the bow and 
speaking the truth.” 

«The horse-jockeys of the present day differ from 
those of Persia. Ours draw a much longer bow. 
and seldom speak the truth.” 

The horsemanship being over, Mr. Stoker made 
his appearance, and as he ascended to the rope, sus- 
pended from the roof of the theatre, Mr. Dumps’ 





pulse could not have throbbed more rapidly if he had 
been placed in similar jeopardy. He was all eye. 
The gymnic commenced operations, and when at 
full swing he sprang headlong from his seat—thirty 
feet from the floor. 

‘“‘Huzza!” shouted Dumps, starting to his feet. 
“Huzza! there he goes! Not a plank between him 
and eternity !” 

There was a spontaneous burst of applause, which 
the showman modestly appropriated to his own 
credit, though Mr. Dumps was entitled to more than 
an equal division of the honor. Fortunately for the 
rope-dancer, though to the chagrin of some of the 
spectators, he had taken the precaution of fastening 
his right leg in a noose attached to the swing, and 
thus he was suspended, head downwards, like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, between heaven and earth. He was 
greeted with a more hearty and spontaneous burst 
of applause than Newton received when he illus- 
trated the laws of gravity. But what was Newton 
and all his discoveries, in popular estimation, when 
brought in juxta position with the science of a rope- 
dancer! Mr. Stoker soon discovering that it was 
an unpleasant position for the blood to circulate 
through the human form divine, that wonderful 
work—* Finxit in effigiem moderantim cuncta de- 
orum’’—than he hastened to regain his former posi- 
tion, which he effected without even dislocating a 
limb, and recommenced his operations with a self- 
complacency, which plainly demanded of the spec- 
tators—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, what do you think 
of me?” 

After various feats of surprising agility he arrived 
at the acme of the exhibition—the be all and the end 
all—which was to hang himself by the neck. It 
was with difficulty that I could prevent Mr. Dumps 
from making another ridiculous display of his ex- 
cited feelings as he beheld him adjusting the noose 
around that ticklish part of the human frame. Hav- 
ing fixed it to his satisfaction, he set his swing in 
motion, and when at the height, he slipped from his 
sgat, and to the inexpressible delight of all true ad- 
mirers of the sublime and beautiful, there he was, 
sus. per. col., as natural as life—no fiction, but the 
true thing, hanging dingle dangle. A shriek of hor- 
ror burst from the uninitiated, but Dydimus, a true 
admirer of the beauties of nature, in the ecstasies 
of the moment, sprang to his feet, and clapping his 
bony hands, shouted in a sepulchral voice— 

‘¢ Beautiful ! wonderful! Encore, encore! Do it 
again!” 

‘‘ If the rope had broke,’’ suggested the boy seated 
beside Dydimus; “the laws of the land would com- 
pel him to do it again, if it was the real thing and no 
gammon—the people’s majesty is not to be trifled 
with on such occasions—but by the laws of the play- 
house, if you are dissatisfied, your only redress is to 
apply to the box-office for the return of your shil- 
ling. You could n’t expect a man to hang himself 
all night to procure the means of getting a breakfast 
in the morning.” 

‘“‘ You be—dashed,”’ exclaimed Dydimus, adopting 
from a sense of decorum a different word from that 
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which was uppermost in his thoughts, but the ex- 
pression of his countenance plainly indicated, that 
he by no means intended to mollify the asperity of 
his denunciation by the change of a consonant. 

The showman coincided in opinion with the mis- 
chievous persecutor of Mr. Dumps, and accordingly 
after hanging long enough to satisfy any reasonable 
spectator, he manifested his disinclination to termi- 
nate his illustrious career in this ridiculous manner, 
and scrambling up the rope as gracefully as circum- 
stances would admit, he regained a position of com- 
parative security. The breathless suspense that 
had pervaded the theatre during his suspension, was 
succeeded by an unanimous burst of applause, 
which made the sounding-board in the dome vibrate 
with ecstasy, and the hero of the night, having 
made his obeisance with a solemnity becoming the 
important occasion, withdrew from the scene of his 
triumph, as full of the conceit of dignity as Sancho 
Panza when installed governor of Barataria. And 
this is fame. “ Sepiterno nominabitur.”’ 

On leaving the circus I inquired of Mr. Dumps 
how he was pleased with the entertainment. 

‘‘Tt is the very place for me,’ he replied. “He 
escaped to-night, miraculously, but I shall live to 
see that fellow hanged yet. I shall purchase a sea- 
son ticket to-morrow morning, and attend regularly 
until some mischance puts a check to proud am- 
bition.” 

“You certainly would not be present at such a 
melancholy occurrence ?” 

‘¢ He is bound to be hanged. His death-warrant 
is already signed and sealed, and there is no reason 
why I should not enjoy the exhibition as well as 
another. If reasons were as plenty as blackberries 
you could not give me one.” 

He accordingly purchased a season ticket, and be- 
came a constant attendant at the circus, in expecta- 
tion of witnessing some appalling accident, but after 
wasting much time in this way, and nothing serious 
occurring, he became dissatisfied, for though hang- 
ing he admitted to be a very rational amusement 
for a week or so, yet by constant repetition it was 
deprived of its stimulating properties, until it dwin- 
dled to a mere burlesque upon the impressive sub- 
limity of the real thing. 

‘‘T despise humbug,” said Dydimus in conclusion, 
“and shall never again cross the door of a cir- 
cus,”’ é 

Some months after I walked with him along a 
street, when his attention was suddenly arrested by 
an organ-grinder and an immense placard, which 
exhibited in wood-cuts humanity more brutal than 
the ravenous animals over which by the first law 
man had been placed as the shepherd, and in blood- 
red characters was emblazoned the attractive ad- 
vertisement— 

«The Horrors of the Inquisition Illustrated.” 

‘There is something to be seen here,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Dumps, “ which will enlarge the mind of the 
uninitiated, as regards the progress of humanity and 

Christianity in the civilized world.” 

“The quackery of charlatans to aggravate the 





diseased imagination of ignorance, at the moderate 
price of a shilling a dose.” 

“You are skeptical, but observe sir, the illustra- 
tions are said to be by the best artists, and there is 
a full description in print of each particular case— 
and by the best authors. You would not doubt what 
you see in print?” 

‘‘ Certainly not, if printed on hot-pressed vellum, 
with a spacious margin. Swallow the Talmud and 
the Koran, and all the elaborate lucubrations of in- 
sane philosophers that repose on the dusty shelves 
of every well selected library, and your cranium 
will soon become a more miscellaneous menagerie 
than nature originally intended to confine within so 
limited a compass; a sort of rotating kaleidescope, 
where beautiful images have but a momentary 
existence, crumble in giving place to others more 
attractive, and no power on earth can ever repro- 
duce them.’’ 

Dydimus paid little attention to my remarks, but 
was intently reading the various placards strewed 
about like bills of fare to stimulate a morbid appe- 
tite, when a man approached and invited him 
in, at the same time assuring him that he could not 
fail being pleased—* As it was the most diabolical 
exhibition ever presented to a Christian com- 
munity.” 

** Enough!” he exclaimed, throwing himself into 
the attitude of Hamlet, in his first interview with 
his father’s shadow, clad in a coat of mail—which 
incorporeal vestment must unquestionably have 
been reduced to pig-iron, if there was any truth in 
the statement of the ghost as to the temperature of 
the regions whence he had ascended, and the ghost 
was an honest ghost—Truepenny could not lie— 
““Go on,” said Dydimus in a sepulchral tone—‘‘ Go 
on, I'll follow you.” 

We entered an apartment which had been carefully 
fitted up to represent the infernal regions, and was 
doubtless as accurate in the main, as the descriptions 
by Dante, Quevedo, Bunyan and others who have 
published their travels to that interesting country— 
but, strange is the inconsistency of man, who freely 
pays to understand the fabricated accounts of impu- 
dent impostors, when he has a reliable promise, reite- 
rated once a week, that he has already commenced 
his journey there, and will shortly witness the real 
thing without fee or reward. 

Our. guide, perceiving the astonishment of Dydi- 
mus, turned to him and remarked in a lachrymose 
and nasal tone, which would have elicited tears from 
monumental alabaster, upon which no tears had ever 
been shed : 

‘Ah, sir! I see you have a soul to enjoy these 
matters. Man who was placed as the pastoral pro- 
tector of all animated nature, becomes the tyrant, 
and finally directs his inhumanity to man, and 
makes—”’ 

‘‘O! Burn the quotation. I am in pursuit of facts 
and not ethics—go on with your show, and let me 
understand what entertainment you can afford an in- 
quiring mind.” 

‘‘ Look you here, sir,” continued the showman, 
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‘‘and observe the operation of this wheel. This 
gentle motion delicately disengages the thigh-bones 
from the sockets—and this dislocates the arms—never 
was there invented a more perfect piece of mecha- 
nism—this is the exact expression while the wheel 
was in this position. The portrait was taken from 
life—or rather between life and death, by Albert 
Durer—an exceedingly clever sketcher in his day, 
and wonderfully endued with a proper appreciation 
of the fantastic and horrible. By this motion, sir, 
the chest you observe is considerably elevated, but 
so gradually as not to give any sudden shock to phy- 
sical endurance, until by this additional turn of the 
wheel we dislocate the spine. Every thing com- 
plete, you perceive sir. Take a turn at the crank, 
and you will see how systematically it operates.” 

‘* Beautiful !’’ exclaimed Mr. Dumps. ‘‘ Equal to 
a modern corn-sheller. Man’s talent for mechanics 
is wonderful! Even in his intruments of torture he 
manifests refinement. That machine must have 
cost the ingenious inventor much deep reflection be- 
fore he could have rendered it so perfect. It moves 
like clock-work.”’ 

‘* Beats it all to nothing,”’ said the showman ; ‘ for 
no one who has tried that machine, ever stood in 
need of clock-work afterward. Here, sir, is the 
ingenious process of filling the bowels of an obstinate 
witness with water for the purpose of washing out 
the truth. If the proverb be correct, that truth lies 
at the bottom of a well, the surest way to.get at it is 
to fill a man’s bowels with water and then pump it 
out of him.” 

‘“‘ In vino veritas, isa proverb of equal authority,” 
said Dydimus; they should have filled him with 
wine. But truth hath many hiding-places and is hard 
to be discovered.”’ i 

‘Look this way, sir. Here are two children 
whose feet were roasted to a coal in the presence 
of their parents, and the instrument of torture in 
which they were confined. This is the exact ex- 
pression of the countenance after ten minutes roast- 
ing; and this, after the lapse of half an hour. 


‘¢ ¢ Tf %t were done when ’tis done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly.’ ”? 


‘Here is the punishment of the tron boot, cele- 
brated for being the most dreadful ever invented ; by 





which the bones in the legs are crushed and the mar- 
row forced from them.”’ 

Thus he went on, describing the various modes 
of torture in the exhibition, and perceiving the in- 
terest felt by Mr. Dumps in his exaggerated narra- 
tive of blended fact and fiction, concluded by inform- 
ing him that in the course of a few days he would 
have it in his power to afford him inexpressible 
pleasure, for he hourly expected “‘ The Virgin Mary 
and her hundred lances,’’ so celebrated in the history 
of the infernal inquisition. 

Mr. Dumps continued his visits here for several 
weeks, to study out the complicated machinery of 
the hundred lances with which the victim was trans- 
pierced, while expecting to receive a benediction and 
maternal embrace. He admired the refinement and 
humanity of dispatching a wretch from this world, 
when his mind was wholly occupied with serious 
thoughts of another. Finally, even this scene of 
complicated horrors, became “ flat, stale and unpro- 
fitable,’’ and his mind could find no food to batten 
on but itself. He was now indeed a melancholy 
man, 

I had missed him for some time, and on inquiry, 
learned that he was dead. As his departure from 
this mundane sphere was rather unceremonious for 
a gentleman remarkable for his rigid observance of 
decorum, a coroner’s inquest was held to ascertain 
the cause of his hasty exit, but more especially to put 
money in that worthy officer’s pocket. It appeared 
that on the evening previous to his death, his mind 
being much depressed, he indulged to excess in his 
favorite repast of clams and sturgeon, in order to 
keep up his spirits, from which some conjectured he 
had died of a surfeit, but a3 they found in his chamber 
a wheel-barrow load of the writings of modern French 
novelists, a volume of which was open before him, 
one of the jurymen exculpated the clams and stur- 
geon from all participation in the transaction, for as 
he remarked, ‘‘ Those books are a vast deal harder 
of digestion, and in truth, if taken in large doses, 
would be enough to kill the—dickens. There wasa 
difference of opinion in the minds of those jurors 
who flattered themselves they had minds, as to the 
cause of the death of Dydimus, and as they found it 
impossible to agree, they buried him without a ver- 
dict, and the county paid the coroner his costs. 
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GIvz me thy love, thy full, deep, earnest love ; 
Give me thy love—its truest, tenderest, best ; 
Let its warm wings brood o’er me as the dove 
Broods o’er the helpless young within her nest ; 
Oh! I would lay me softly in thy heart, 
Forgetting life and all its bitter woes, 
Forgetting death can ever bid us part, 





And in thy love’s rapt night find sweet repose. 
I hate the day, its glare, its busy hum; 
Its countless faces meaningless to me; 
It surface talk, that floats like idle scum 
Above the deeper channel of life’s sea : 
All, all I hate—Life, Death, Day, Night--each hour— 
That brings not thee to me in all love’s first, fond power. 








NINETY DAYS. 





BY J. M. LEGARE, 





Masor Jonn Harven was sleeping soundly in his 
second floor front, in the provincial capital of Charles- 
ton, as soundly as a man who had ridden forty 
miles, and crossed a long ferry, who slept the first 
time for six months on a bed in place of a shake- 
down of leaves or pine-straw on some swamp island, 
might be expected to do. The major retired the 
night before with such a hearty feeling of safety, and 
determination to make the most of it while it lasted, 
that double the disturbance sufficient to awaken him 
in camp had already taken place about him, without 
causing any change in the position of his brawny 
limbs. 

Otherwise was it with his wife, an anxious little 
body, who had slept only as a cat does, since hear- 
ing the guns at Fort Moultrie, four years back ; and 
now that her husband was, as it were, in her safe- 
keeping for a brief interval, scarce dared to sleep 
at all. She had heard the first remote summons—it 
gave her an ague fit instantly—of the horseman who 
came galloping down Queen street, crying at the top 
of his voice, 

‘To arms! to arms!” 

‘““Mr. Harden, Mr. Harden!” she exclaimed, 
grasping the relaxed hand lying next her, after 
listening a moment. 

“ Hey ?” the soldier cried, bouncing up in bed, 
‘* What’s the matter?’ 

For Mrs. H. was sitting up also, looking very 
ghostly with her pallid face, and hair straying weirdly 
from under her cap. 

“Something has happened,” she said, hurriedly. 
‘* Oh, I’m afraid the British have possession of the 
town.”’ 

* The devil!” ejaculated the major, slipping out 
of the lofty beadstead it was the pride of the lady’s 
heart to have so tall, a flight of carpet steps was re- 
quisite toreach the surface from the floor, and opened 
a window. It was earliest dawn, and as balmy a 
spring morning as one could desire ; the arming cry 
was passing down the street at a distance, and at the 
instant the old bells of St. Michael began to sound 
overhead. 

The writer of this has, time and again, heard these 
identical chimes play Yankee Doodle, and such na- 
tional melodies on Fourths of July and other grand 
occasions; under King George, of foolish memory, 
they played God Save the King—a tune to which it 
would have been as well to set the prayers of the 
church at that period ; but when Major John Harden 
stood hearkening at the window, they were playing 
neither, but poured out such clamor and clang of 
sound over the startled city, as the village bell does 
in the Lied von der Glocke, when the barns are all 
ablaze. 





‘“‘ The deuce 1s to pay, or that fellow’s frightened 
out of his wits,’’? his auditor said, glancing up to- 
ward the spot in the church-tower, where the bell- 
ringer was supposed to be tugging with might and 
main at the rope, and put out his head to look down 
the street. 

A couple of men, with muskets on shoulder, and 
militia accoutrement-belts across the breast, were 
hurrying upward. 

‘‘ Hallo, friend!” the major called to the nearest, 
‘‘ what ’s the cause of this flare-up ?”’ 

“‘ Sir Henry Clinton ’s marching on the town,’’ the 
man replied, looking back. ‘‘ If you’re a true patriot 
you had better come along.”’ 

Major John drew in his head, looked at his wife, 
and gave a long, low whistle. 

Mrs. H. held a garment in both hands, which she 
seized the opportunity of forcing upon her lord’s 
attention. 

‘Put them on, Mr. Harden, or you'll take your 
death a cold.” 

The old campaigner laughed, and took them 
from her. 

“‘ Kitty,” he said, after a pause, employed in 
making the elements of a toilette, ‘did you hear 
what that militiaman answered just now ?” 

‘‘ No, she could not overhear in the room—and 
she was looking for his pantaloons.’’ 

“Well, you would learn it within an hour your- 
self, so there isnothing to hide. Sir Henry Clinton ’s 
crossed the river at the Neck, 1 suppose, and a nice 
time we ’ll have of it for a few weeks or days, if he 
has a fleet to back him. I came down to pay youa 
flying visit, Kit, but I’m in for a longer one than I 
counted on, unless—. But I don’t care after all; 
you would have been terribly frightened alone with 
Nelly.” 

His wife’s countenance showed plainly enough 
she was not a little frightened under existing circum- 
stances. Indeed, what with caring for the wants of 
her household—good housewifery being the glory 
of her life, poor soul, in peaceable times—and daily 
dread of being taken prisoner and shot by the British, 
there was no peace for her from the moment the first 
gun sent its boom across the echoing pine-forests, 
from the shore of Sullivan’s Island quite to their plan- 
tation-house. There she had sat in a trembling state 
until nine o’clock of that eventful evening, with all 
the little negroes of the place gathered abou: her 
from a vague purpose of affording them protection, 
and a council of gray-headed Africans on the piazza- 
steps, discussing the means of hiding away ‘ missis’* 
and themselves, in the absence of male protection. 

‘‘T hope you ’re not going in the way of danger. 
I’m sure they ’ll excuse you from fighting, now that 
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you have come to see me, and have been out in the 
woods so long,” she urged, observing the major’s 
warlike preparations with an anxious eye. 

“Why, Kitty!’ her husband cried, astonished, 
“the deuce is in you women! You ought to be 
ashamed to talk such fooleries, There ’s Mrs. Clap- 
ham, now, who’s an example to you; that woman 
scraped lint and made cartridges for her pater-fami- 
lias, and when he was going, gave him his flask full 
of brandy with a Spartan demeanor, and these words, 
‘May your lips never taste a drop if your heart 
falters.’ Hang it, those wa’nt the very words, but 
something like them ; he told me himself,”’ the major 
said, waving the boot he was about to pull on, togive 
force to the sentiment. 

‘I ’m afraid I never could do like that,’? Mrs. H. 
replied, shaking her head, and allowing two tears to 
fall into her lap. ‘ But you’ll breakfast before you 
go out?” 

‘I ll come back to it ; I may bring in a friend or 
two to take a bit,’”’ the major made answer ; not with 
any honest design of keeping his promise, possibly, 
but to turn his wife’s thoughts into another channel, 
which mention of eating and company could not fail 
to do. 

‘‘Tt may be the last meal we will take together,’’ 
was her inward thought, ‘but I must domy best to 
cheer him up.” 

And drying her eyes, she was soon after on the 
way to carry out her purpose ; for eating with relish 
and being cheerful, were pretty nearly one and the 
same thing in Mrs. H.’s understanding. On her way 
she was, but not in actu; for at the landing she was 
stopped by a rather tremulous voice issuing through 
a door, calling, ‘* Mother ?” 

Miss Nelly was just dressed; she had heard no- 
thing of the first alarm, inheriting as she did the 
stronger nerves of her father, and sleeping tolerably 
well for those times. But the clang of the great 
bells had startled her into consciousness of some 
trightful disaster’s occurrence, and with her little 
heart beating a quickstep, she cried, ‘‘ What is it, 
dear mother ?”’ twice, before that lady could open 
her mouth to explain. 

“« My darling child,’’ the simple soul exclaimed at 
the end, taking her daughter in her arms, “ what will 
become of us. Oh, I ’msure Gen. Lincoln should n’t 
call me out to fight; I’d rather cook the provisions 
for the army and let Mag go.” 

To which dismal anticipation, Nelly answered, 
witha voice not yet quite under command, 

‘‘Dearest mother, don’t be troubled; we’re 
among the non-combatants, and wont be called on 
to take arms even in case the city is stormed. But 
—but, did you hear father say whether every body 
else, alé the gentlemen, will be ordered out ?” 

“© dear, yes. He wouldn’t even listen to my 
reasons for staying with us, after such long service 
in the country.” 

“ Dear mother!’ Nell said, putting her arms 
around Mrs. H.’s neck on a sudden, and laying her 
cheek upon the always ready shoulder; it was a 
very red cheek at the moment, although its usual 





fault was want of color; and if the whole truth had 
been told—when is it?—might have been laid to the 
door of a very tender conscience that whispered, 
it Was n’t the major’s danger that prompted the 
question. 

But the major’s wife knowing nothing of this, 
patted the little dissembler on the back in a soothing 
way, as they stood locked in each other’s embrace. 
And mutually keeping one another in heart, the two 
ladies descended to set out the breakfast-table, and 
urge upon old Mag the necessity of being in haste ; 
a thing she was never known tobe, in her brisker 
days, and was not likely to show of her own accord 
in the absence of help from the other servants who 
had been working for dear life all night at the city 
lines, with a multitude of white, black, gentle and 
ungentle, digging ditches, and throwing up breast- 
works—and were still hard at it. 

Meantime, the major while tightening his belt 
preparatory to sallying out, had stepped into the 
little iron baleony overhanging the street, to recon- 
noitre. The bells had ceased their doleful discord, 
but in the direction of the city square, the hum of 
numbers showed where the militia were rapidly as- 
sembling, and numerous heads, chiefly of females, 
wefe thrust out of the windows on either side the 
way, occasionally plying a hurried passenger below 
with inquiries. Every one’s face exhibited alarm, 
eagerness, or resolution, with a single exception, 
which caught the soldier’s attention the moment 
after emerging from his chamber; not so much on 
account of want of a common expression, which 
might have passed longer unnoticed, as that the face 
was turned up, the owner of it making his horse 
curvet and cover little ground while he quietly 
scanned the windows of the house, which last he 
seemed in no great haste to pass. 

He smiled, and touched his coon-skin cap, when 
he caught the major’s glance. 

‘‘ The deuce—Mayhem !”’ the senior officer cried, 
his honest countenance brightening. ‘*‘ Why, cap- 
tain, I thought you were dodging those confounded 
Tories at Santee. Caught like a turkey in a log- 
trap, eh? [ was—that scamp of a Clinton!” 

“ Why no—that is, yes,’’ the captain rejoined. 
“ The fact is—” 

Ineptus—we all read Ineptus together when boys 
—has recorded it, that if any one introduces what he 
or she would say with the above words, no reliance 
is to be placed in the sequence ; depend on it, in nine 
cases out of ten the unvarnished truth is able to speak 
for itself. 

“‘ The fact is,” said the captain, knowing it to be 
nothing of the sort, and casting a shy glance at the 
windows, ‘‘ I have an aunt in town for whom I en- 
tertain a strong affection, and preferred being near 
her in the approaching troubles, as you may well 
suppose.” 

“Fine instance of affection,’”? Major John, re- 
sponded encouragingly. ‘TI like to see it in you 
young fellows. Stop a minute and Ill join you, as 
you do n’t seem to be in a hurry.” 

‘Oh, none in the world,’”? Mayhem rejoined; 
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‘“‘ we wont have any thing to employ us for a couple 
of hours to come at the shortest. Sir Henry hasn’t 
finished his parallel yet, and until his red-coats have 
good shelter, he wont care to bring his guns into 
bearing. Leave him alone for being cautious; why 
the flag-cf-truce was just riding in as I left, to pro- 
pose terms—ha, ha!” 

“Pah!” the senior officer uttered, with an air of 
disgust, ‘‘ that jackanapes I questioned left me under 
the impression they were storming the entrench- 
ments, and here I was packing off without break- 
fast. Come in and take some with us; you and I, 
captain, are too old soldiers to have our appetites 
weakened by the smell of gunpowder, eh ?”’ 

Everybody knows what the end of all liars will be, 
and I am of opinion fibbers and such like get their 
share of punishment, as they don’t deserve much, in 
this world. Mayhem did—on the spot. He would 
have given his ears (colloquially) to breakfast with 
Mrs. Harden ; not that the major was the most accom- 
plished talker of his acquaintance, or that he admired 
Mrs. H.’s company-cap, or had a secret partiality 
for old Mag’s cookery ; I say no more. 

‘Confound that aunt!’’ the party addressed mut- 
tered undutifully. 

“ The fact is,”’ he called out, with a lucky thought, 
‘T have to breakfast with my aunt or she’ll be 
uneasy. Her house, you know, is almost within 
rifle-shot of our redoubt, and before the balls begin 
tumbling about, I must bestow the dear old body in 
some place of safety.”’ 

‘¢ Bring her here, bring her here, without waiting 
for her breakfast; we ’ve plenty cooked,” the hos- 
pitable major cried. ‘I’ll go with you myself to 
help persuade her; pity we hadn’t a negro-fellow 
left to move her valuables.”’ 

‘Oh, never fear,” the captain answered in great 
glee, ‘‘ she has had every thing worth hiding buried 
these three weeks, and has been eating out of biue 
crockery and iron spoons ever since.”’ 

After which speech Major John descended to the 
street, stopping a brief space in the basement-story 
to inform the women folks of the accession of guests 
and cheer them up by a few very excusable fibs as 
to the danger to be apprehended. 

Now when the major emerged from the dining- 
room, Nelly was calmly smoothing the snowy cloth 
with her delicate little hands, but Mrs. H., having 
occasion to ask help five minutes after, turning her 
head for that purpose, discovered the young lady had 
disappeared. She came down stairs again presently, 
looking quite innocent, with a prettier collar on and 
her hair shining from a damp brush. 

** Aha!” cries my sagacious reader at this juncture, 
Wagging that knowing head of his, ‘‘ I knew I’dsee 
into the thing in a jiffy. There never was a novel 
I could n’t tell you the conclusion of after reading 
the first chapter. The moment Mayhem began cur- 
veting his horse and inspecting the windows, I grew 
suspicious of him, and this affair of the collar 
settles it,’’ 

“Oh, of course, my dear sir, your acumen is un- 
questionable. But before being so very confident, 


suppose you ask your wife whether she always 
wore her best collars and finery to please you 
only when you were courting her; especially 
when the 20th regiment of U. S. artillery were 
quartered at the fort a buiscuit-throw from her 
father’s summer-house. And if she’s an up-and- 
down spoken woman, and doesn’t hold you in too 
much dread, she may cause you to open your eyes a 
little, you conceited ape!” 

In due time the breakfasting party arrived, May- 
hem’s aunt between Mayhem and the: major, and 
clearly no apochryphal personage. She had begun 
by being a plump girl, and ended as a remarkably 
fleshy woman, of very good feelings, but difficult to 
be moved at a short warning ; it took time for any 
emotion to reach her understanding and react through 
such an envelope. She was devoted to novel read- 
ing, and funnily sentimental for one of her tonnage. 

‘** How dreadful !”’ said this lady, sotto voce, to her 
hostess, while untying her bonnet-strings ; referring 
to the threatened siege and its comcomitants, pos- 
sibly, but it was a phrase of such universal applica- 
tion with her, it might have meant only how un- 
pleasant it must be to receive company so early. 

Poor Mrs. Harden mechanically assented with- 
out thought of the application; she was debating 
at the moment what sort of provisions had best 
be placed in the major’s knapsack, for the two 
officers had taken a view of the field during their 
absence, and agreed there would be no chance of 
leaving the ditches for days to come once the firing 
began. The troops were not enough to garrison one 
fourth the extent of fortifications properly, and the 
unwavering service of every man was essential to 
the safety of the town. 

Miss Clorinda—so she delighted to be called, to 
the oblivion of her surname—seated herself and 
looked about. 

‘Lor !’’ she said to Nell, who was bringing in a 
dish of something, ‘‘ your servants have gone off to 
the works, too!”’ 

‘Permit me,’ cried Mayhem, rushing forward ; 
but Nell put down her charge, to the captain’s dis- 
comfiture. 

“Tt was the last, Mr. Mayhem—Captain May- 
hem,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘ and not worth troubling 
you with.” 

The little coquette; as if she didn’t know the 
captain would have carried it a score of times round 
the table with a high sense of the honor permitted 
him. 

The gentlemen might be called away at any mo- 
ment—so chairs were drawn, and the edibles attacked 
by the military men with keen appetites, but in very 
poor heart by the ladies, who, however, talked on 
as if nervously bent on keeping the evil moment out 
of thought. 

Clorinda, always garrulous, was more so than ever, 
in her composed way, and addressed the company 
at large. 

‘Lor!’ she said, while stirring her make-believe 
tea at one part of the meal, ‘I never was so fright- 





ened inmy life, I felt like I could crawl into a key- 
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hole the minute them British came in sight.’? (At 
which Major John looked waggishly at the speaker.) 

‘‘ If nephew there had n’t come, like a brave boy, 
and brought Major Harden with him, I might have 
falien to the lot of some horrid red-coated creature 


when they take Charleston. 1’m sure I thought he 
was far enough away, for I hadn’t seen his face 
these three months.” 

The guilty captain at this disclosure bent his face 
over his plate to hide a smile, and perhaps with an 
ostrich-like idea of escaping attention; but the 
senior’s eye was on him. 

‘“ What, Mayhem!” his hearty host exclaimed, 
chuckling at his own shrewdness, ‘not seen your 
aunt,eh? Oho! I wouldn’t have wondered why 
you were taking it so leisurely down the street an 
hour ago, if 1’d remembered who lives at the corner. 
Deuced pretty girl, Cissy Smith, eh captain?” 

‘It isn’t the first time.”” Nell saidslyly. ‘Cicely 
and Captain Mayhem are old—acquaintances.”’ 

The captain was moved by this to give over his 
concealment and look at his opposite neighbor. His 
face said very plainly, “‘ You ought to know better ;”” 
and Nelly blushed. 

Ah, Nell! Nell! a blush and anew collar fora 
man you din n’t care three strawsabout! The color 
in your cheek when you hid it from your mother’s 
sight upon her unsuspicious neck upstairs, despite 
its occasion, did more honor to your woman’s nature. 

But retribution was at hand. 

From seaward a protracted rumbling as of distant 
thunder was audible on a sudden through the open 
blinds. The soldiers exchanged glances and ate the 
faster ; but the ladies, with pallor in their faces, rose 
simultaneously, and hastened to the front windows; 
poor Clorinda, by the by, finding some difficulty in 
releasing herself at the first fright from the well filled 
arms of her chair, and gasping out, ‘“‘ how dreadful !” 
as ambiguously as ever. 

‘* Come back!’’? Major John called out gravely, 
‘‘ the firing cannot hurt you from there. They are 
merely having a brush with the fleet at Fort 
Moultrie.” 

Two of the ladies returned to their seats, but not 
to taste a morsel; a crumb would have felt like 
choking them then; they sat listening with all 
their attention given to the cannonading miles 
away. 

‘‘ Where is Nelly?’ he asked cheeringly a mo- 
ment after. 

She came when summoned, looking very pale, 
and with no inclination to jest now in her pretty 
face. She had been scanning the passers-by nar- 
rowly, and formed one opinion. 

‘‘ There are a great number of—of young men on 
parade, papa?” 

‘Yes!’ the doughty bush-trooper answered. “If 
I had a boy of half your age, Nell, he should stand 
by my side handling cartridges, if he could do nothing 
else.”’ 

‘Ah, thank Heaven!’ Mrs. H. exclaimed here, 
‘the firing has ceased.” 

The pious soul inclined to dropping on her knees 








and returning thanks for such special deliverance in 
that quarter, but her husband’s comment was a 
damper. 

“Whew!” he cried, afier listening intently—‘‘ the 
fleet has passed the fort as I expected. Come, May- 
hem, no time’s to be lost.’? 

And he stood up and laid hold of his sword-belt 
with its weighty appendage. 

Such a blade the major used as I found too heavy 
to flourish when a boy; it had done its duty in those 
elder times and was reposing among the antiquated 
china on a back shelf of our seldom disturbed pantry. 
There it was I discovered the veteran rusted in its 
worm-eaten leathern sheath, and laid childish hands 
upon it; I think its touch stirred up some martial as- 
sociations of my ancestry at the first, but after awhile 
I took to hacking wood with it, and in the end it was 
thrown aside and lost doubtless in some rubbish heap. 
After all, it only went a little before its time ; for you 
know, brothers, from Maine to New Mexico we are 
throwing away our Revolutionary swords which we 
once drew together, and are forging others with less 
holy design. 

The major took up his sword and buckled it on; 
Mrs. H. began to shed tears. 

‘Come, come, don’t be so cast-down, old wife,” 
Major John cried affectionately. ‘‘ You see I hav n’t 
a scratch to speak of, and I’ve been in as many 
fights as you have fingers.’’ 

To all which and more the sturdy soldier said 
while supporting his wife, that desponding lady re- 
plied by shaking her head. 

‘*T never expect to see him again, I’m sure I never 
will.”? She confided to Mayhem’s aunt, over her 
damp handkerchief after the parting ; this being a sort 
of prophecy to which Mrs. H. was much given, in- 
deed she predicted the same thing as often as she had 
occasion to take leave of the major during the war. 

But while indulging her forebodings the worthy 
soul had kept her soldier’s comfort in mind, and slip- 
ped a packet of sandwitches into the pocket of his 
hunting-frock. The major ate them for lunch that 
day during a lull in the firing, seated vis-a-vis with 
Mayhem on a dismounted nine-pounder. 

‘Get married, Mayhem, my boy,” he said then. 
** They don’t do to fill the rank and file, but they ’re 
capital in the commissary department.’ 

A speech the captain took for a good omen after a 
little affair of which his senior knew nothing. 

Nelly was not in the room while the major was 
taking leave of his wife, and Mayhem out of delicacy 
perhaps, or with a half idea of encountering Nell, 
took his way to the street door in advance. 

The two met on the stair. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Miss Nelly,’’ he said with unusual 
gravity, and holding out his hand, ‘‘and in case of 
the worst I will not fail to be here to protect you 
from insult.. If I don’t come or send some one, you 
may know I am beyond thinking of you,”’ he added, 
essaying a smile, but the twitching of the nerves 
about his mouth-corners sorrowfully belied the at- 
tempt. 

“I’m sorry I ever flirted with him, he’s a good 
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fellow,” Nell thought, looking at him and remember- 
ing with some misgivings various occasions when 
she had given more encouragement than perhaps was 
right; so she thought now, but at the time she might 
have resented any hint of the sort with: “I’m 
sure I didn’t ask the man to pay me any attentions.’’ 
As your giddy girls in teens are apt to do. 

She gave him her hand frankly. 

‘God protect you!’ she said softly and kindly, 
and went on her errand with suffused eyes. 

If ever woman’s heart was innocent of art or 
vanity, the girl’s was then; it was a healthy little 
heart and not difficult to reach through the frippery 
which every woman’s head is busied spinning once 
at least in a life-time, and nothing was further from 
her thoughts at the moment than to lead the captain 
deeper into the mire. Yet that susceptible soldier 
not only left the passage more in love than ever, but 
flattering himself with proverbial blindness into 
heaven knows what elysium, all on the strength of 
the squeeze of the usually passive little hand. 

The major coming out directly, musket on shoul- 
der, with his cap pulled over his brows, and hem- 
ming a great deal to clear his voice, found him visi- 
bly standing on the door step, but in reality in the 
seventh heaven. Whence he descended to say 
something jocular—for he was in high spirits despite 
the approaching battle—at which both the old cam- 
paigners laughed, and so went away from the house 
one of them was to enter not again. 

During these events, others of a like nature had 
their period throughout the city. Fathers, brothers, _ 
sweethearts, husbands, issued from their separate 
doors, thronging toward the city square in answer to 
the loud summons pealed out overhead; some grave 
and determined, some joking, some rather shaky 
about the knees and mouth at the thought of their 
first fight; but all leaving behind the impress of last 
kisses, sobs, forebodings, hysterics, and best of all, 
prayers in their closets upstairs, for where are there 
women and danger without every one of‘these. 

Mrs. W ynn—as we all know, the widow of the 
colonel who fell at Occnoree with ten wounds in his 
breast and not one at his back—Mrs. Wynn, too, 
was praying upstairs in the house which any one 
inay see at the present day in Meeting Street, oppo- 
site that extraordinary instance of American archi- 
tecture, the Circular church. The house is spacious, 
crowned with a cupola, and with some heraldic re- 
lief under the gable in front; it has become a tene- 
ment now, I believe, but on the first of the thirty 
days closing the eventful Ninety, it showed a single 
entrance; the door of which stood ajar, and in the 
hall within sat Coal, respectable in suit of sables and 
gray wool, keeping watch that no chance visiter 
should wake his young master by setting the great 
bell under his chamber window clanging. 

Our grandmothers remember old Coal, who used 
to crawl into the sunshine and mumble out some 
braggadocio about his connection with the aristo- 
cracy, and services during the Revolutionary war, 
then a thing of history. By aristocracy I do not 





mean Coal’s personal progenitors, for them he ig- 
nored and villified as transalpine barbarians, but the 
position of the family whose clansman he counted” 
himself—“ fus blood, sar,’? was his usual brag—was 
a matter of especial pride to this colored gentleman. 
If his own showing was testimony, he had saved 
more American lives and taken more Tory, than 
any regular in the service, and I am bound to say 
these tales were not the productions of subsequent 
years, although it is likely they may have multiplied 
as the old fellow grew more garrujous; he was not 
youthful at the date of Sir Henry Clinton’s siege, 
and on the morning of the first alarm, his rumina- 
tions were of no cheerful cast. 

Every dog has his day, and every liar his.’ Coal’s 
was gone by, in his belief; he bethought himself of 
the detailed account he had given in a mixed com- . 
pany, of his cutting off a British soldier’s head, and 
trembled : since the day of Ocenoree and the colo- 
nel’s death, he had retired to private life, but would 
that avail in keeping his neck out of a halter in case 
the town was taken. It made him uncomfortable tu 
agitate the question even in the privacy of his own 
breast. 

Mrs. Wynn’s thoughts, overhead, took a like turn 
but flowed in a different channel. She recalled the 
appearance of her dead husband, brought home in a 
roughly knocked-together coffin, the breast of his 
uniform coat riddled and stiff with blood; stiff and 
brown also, the gray locks about his high temples, 
under his head his hat for a pillow, and his bare 
sword at his side: of how Coal blubbered like an in- 
fant, and her son—a boy the day before, she thought 
—with folded arms and fixed features looked on 
from the foot. It was the colonel all over as when 
he came to court her, his slender figure, hazel eyes, 
and crisp curls escaping from under his cap ; the boy 
had grown so suddenly into manhood that his eyes 
were beyond weeping, but he took the sword out of 
the cypress box and hung it against the wall in his 
room, after cleaning it with his own hands. 

His mother knew whose biood flowed in his veins, 
and followed him to his chamber ; half the night she 
spent with him there, hanging on his neck and be- 
seeching him to give over his purpose; and in the 
end prevailed, as Jacob did, by wrestling. A com- 
pact was entered into by which George was to re- 
main to protect his mother until called upon to take 
arms, or in the event of a threat upon the city; the 
latter event had occurred, and the colonel’s son was 
to be seen with the rest of -his fellow-citizens dig- 
ging at the redoubts. He had come home late the 
night before and was now asleep in the adjoining 
chamber, all precautions taken to avert disturbance, 
and his mother keeping watch at his door and stop- 
ping from tyme to time in her softly walk, to listen 
for his breathing or signs of awakening from within. 

He is old enough now, in this dreadful war nobody 
should be lukewarm, he is a brave fellow and [ have 
heard it often said that cowards in battle fall into 
greatest danger—which hope the image of her colonel 
with deciated breast arose to negative. With many 
such arguments after a fond fashion she strove to 
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convince herself into obedience to what was inevi- 
table, always concludiflg with a secret prayer to the 
God of battles. In her anxiety and desire to be near 
her darling, she had stolen to his door as soon as she 
was sure he was in bed, and wrapped in a shawl had 
sat in painful anticipation of the hour when he would 
repair to the works again and be absent from her 
another whole day. The alarum had startled her 
there, and dreading the worst, yet ignorant in what 
shape it would come, she posted Coal in the hall, 
and put off the moment of separation until George 
himself should assign it by awaking. 

What dreams he had after the night’s fatigue, 
were not of war, he slept too quietly; and sleep 
stayed long with him, for the bells had ceased tolling 
and the mustering was far advanced before he raised 
himself on his elbow to wonder at the muffled sounds 
ascending to his chamber from the crowded street. 
He dressed so quickly that Mrs. Wynn, in one of 
her pauses to listen for signs of rising, was confronted 
by George coming out: his rapid inquiries elicited 
every thing. 

‘*Oh, mother !”? the young soldier uttered with a 
little kindly reproach in his tone. **Why did you 
let me sleep through it?”’ 

And returning, had on his uniform coat, and sword 
and flag staff, with its breadth of embroidered silk 
wrapped round the top, in his hands—he was en- 
sign in one of the militia regiments, and the flag 
was the work of very dear fingers—before the poor 
widow in her flurry could speak a syllable in ex- 
tenuation. 

It was to this struggle she had looked forward and 
tried to nerve herself: “ He would be gone pre- 
sently, perhaps never to return, or to be brought 
home as his father was before him. Did legislators 
know what they were doing in uttering inflamma- 
tory words leading to bloodshed? Oh how would 
they be able to answer at God’s judgment for the life 
she would demand at their hands—of her husband 
and darling son? But he was not killed yet: there 
he stood (how like her former George !) regarding 
her with handsome kindly eyes. How could any 
one find it in his heart to harm him—she never 
would believe it, never.’? And to show she never 
would, she gave way to grief at the thought of see- 
ing his mutilated limbs. and fell upon his neck cry- 
ing, ‘“* George, Georg !’' unable to think further. 

‘ Mother,”’ George said soothingly ; the poor fel- 
low’s voice shook a little, but not from fear; no she 
knew it was not from fear for himself, and strained 
him closer. 

«“ Mother, you know how long I have waited, 
with what patience I could, for this day, so as not 
to disobey you even in doing my other duty.” 

‘“‘T know it,’’ she said sobbing, “ you always were 
the best of sons.” 


He had not paused to be answered, but only to 


choke down some emotion and recover his voice; 
then went on more steadily. 

‘There are many younger than myself, to my 
shame, bearing arms; and it is not my honor only 
that is at stake, you know, but my father’s name, 





Mother, you would not have me stay at home 
now ?”” 

He had released himself gently from her embrace, 
and at the last words took the widow’s hand—that 
thin tremulous hand with the jet ring on its second 
finger—and laid it upon the hilt of her husband’s 
sword. 

Her cheek was flushed in an instant. 

“No,” she said hurriedly, “no—not now!” and 
with one long vehement kiss on George’s face, flitted 
to her room, where long after the firing began she 
was kneeling and beseeching Heaven to have pity— 
only this once to have pity and return her her son. 
It was a womanish action, to be sure, while men 
were slaying their fellows out of doors, to be peti- 
tioning safety for one of the many thousand atoms so 
engaged ; but when I learn a safer and better impulse 
than that which prompts to asking of one able to 
give, and putting faith in a source of inexhaustible 
mercy, I will cease to admire the example of the 
weak woman who made a Peniel of her closet that 
morning. 

George, running out at the door, saw at a glance 
that the troops had been already assigned posts and 
taken them; the street was empty, and except an 
anxious face or two looking from a window over- 
head, not a living creature to be seen. He felt hurt 
in his pride at the thought of being such a laggard, 
with his company’s flag in his charge, too; it was 
too bad, he meant to make up for lost time and over- 
take them. 

When one is in haste, it is usual at least, to take 
the most direct known course ; but any one acquaint- 
ed with the localities, will understand the shortest 
route to the lines from a house in Meeting street 
situated where Mrs. W ynn’s is, would not be through 
Queen; yet this was the road preferred by the en- 
sign, who stopping not far from the corner, rapped 
hurriedly. 

The door was opened presently by Nell. 

‘Dear me—is it you, George. Walk in, wont 
you ?”’ she said. 

Poor George was chop-fallen at this calm recep- 
tion. He had been picturing to himself all the way, 
Nelly eagerly looking out for his coming—nowing 
he would come, and perhaps off her guard at this 
unnerving moment, and willing to send him to the 
van with a lighter heart than many an one carries to 
a ball-room. She might supplicate him to remain, as 
he loved her, not to expose himself to such danger ; 
she might shed tears a little on the occasion, or even 
faint ; there had been no time to determine the par- 
ticulars as he ran along. 

But he never once supposed she would meet him 
thus. 

Ah, Nell, Nell! If your little chamber had only 
let your secret out, what a different interview would 
that have been at the street door. 

The truth, as hidden in Nelly’s heart and the cham- 
ber, was this. Since the departure of the major, his 
daughter had not ceased looking into the street 
through the venetian blinds of her shutter, but I am 
afraid neither Major John nor Mayhem were long in 
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her thoughts. While she watched, the passers by 
diminished sensibly in number, the concourse in 
Meeting street augmented, and looking out a moment 
she could see the ranks of the militia drawn across 
the head of Queen street, and officers riding up and 
down the line: presently the music played a quick- 
step, words of command passed from mouth to mouth, 
and the troops filed across the vista and were gone. 
One company wheeled and marched past their 
house ; could it be, he was—but it proved only a de- 
tachment of the continentals, Was it possible he 
had forgotten her; or what was as bad, let any duty 
prevent his telling her good-bye if nothing more? 
She would not entertain the idea an instant. He 
might have been delayed and would snrely come; 
he was not ill or hurt, or she would have heard it; 
it was only yesterday a message had been brought 
from his mother. But minute followed minute, and 
George was still asleep in his guarded room at home, 
unconscious of what was transpiring; and the dust 
stirred up by the tramp of the continentals and 
lodged on the blades of the shutter, was shaped here 
and there into globules by something dropping on it. 

A good half hour must have elapsed since Major 
John’s departure, when somebody was seen coming 
round the corner in the well-known uniform. 

‘‘T knew he would—I was swzre,’’ Nell cried, and 
ran to bathe her eyes, which perhaps had not been 
quite so sure as she was. In the joy of the recog- 
nition she was fast forgetting the cloud impending 
over the city and all she loved best in the world. 
‘Til pay him back for keeping me waiting all this 
time,’’ she said to herself on the stair, with the true 
impulse of a girl of sixteen; always a ruthless co- 
quette if the want of good looks does not stand in the 
way. 

**Good heavens !’’ poor George said in his heart, 
‘‘ this is the girl I am fool enough to fancy returns 
my love!” And walked in, rather disconsolately. 

They entered the first open door, that of a small 
sitting-room. 

** Nelly,” the lover began, ‘‘I have stopped to say 
good-bye, and have scarce a moment to spare; but 
I—I would like to say something more: will you 
listen to me?” 

“Yes, of course,” Miss Nell answered, without 
turning her face, which was addressed to a geranium 
on the window-sill, she chose this opportunity to 
strip of its brown leaves. 

‘Nelly, we have grown up together, and since 
childhood I have made my love no secret to you, but 
you have never seemed to realize, Nell, that we are 
both so much older, and our love, mine I mean, of 
a different kind from what it once was. Nell, in 
this one instant before I go, tell me if I have de- 
ceived myself, or if you really love me.” 

She bent her head over the plant, but the color of 
her usually fair neck might have disclosed the flush 
overspreading her face to a cool observer, which the 
ensign was not. ‘Shall 1 tease him more?’ she 
was debating with herself in wantonness of power, 
while grief and indignation were taking the place 
of anxiety and fervor in the other’s mind. Time 





pressed, but he restrained himself he believed to the 
last moment. bd 

‘Tt has not been only self-deception,’’ he broke 
out with. I would never have learned to love as | 
have without some encouragement. ‘Oh, Nell, 
Nell, were there no triflers to flirt with, that you 
could not undeceive one honest heart !”’ 

Now she confronted him quickly ; the words stung 
her. What right had he to use such reproaches; 
did he know she had refused the richest planter in 
the province and a landgrave, for his sake. Or if he 
didn’t, why couldn’t he be patient and wait her 
pleasure; it was like your men to wish every thing 
their own way and done on the instant. And the 
idea of flirting! as if any woman had ever loved as 
she had, or been more faithful. It almost brought 
tears to her eyes, the injustice of the thing! 

Both felt aggrieved, yet both longed for reconcilia- 
tion. Of course. 

“If she would only show some sign of being 
touched,’’ the ensign said inwardly, ‘‘ I would only 
be too glad to leave matters as they stood for the 
present.’’ 

‘If he would only leave off that scowl, I could 
tell him how much he is mistaken, and how I love 
him,”’ Nell decided with equal secrecy. 

‘‘ But no,’’ her self-will objected a moment after. 
‘¢T ll never be abused into doing any thing: he may 
go now as he is, and when he comes to-morrow or 
the next day, perhaps I may send him away 
happier?” 

And in pursuance of this worthy and queenly re- 
solve, she had already parted her lips to wish him a 
tranquil farewell—when over the city roofs, with a 
concussion that made the panes in the sashes tinkle 
and the glasses on the sideboard dance and clatter 
again, that smote with terror a thousand loving 
hearts in their homes at that one detonation, and 
made the flesh of Mayhem’s aunt, in the second 
story, like unto a mountain of jelly—burst a roar of 
I know not how many cannon; a roar taken up and 
reproduced by the guns of the fleet riding off the 
battery; by the forts on James and John islands, by 
the batteries at Wappoo, and the gun-boats in the 
river. 

‘George, George !”’ the girl cried, and flung her- 
self into his arms, penitent and sobbing. “I love 
only you!” she uttered, ‘‘only you, George, as 
Heaven knows my heart!’ and hid her face on his 
breast, imploring; ‘‘ Do n’t leave me now, George.”’ 

Still the awful summons was pealing over the 
town, and after one strain to his heart, George laid 
her softly, half fainting, on the sofa; a single, stead- 
fast, holy kiss, mouth to mouth, and the parting was 
past, and he bounding down the stone steps, his 
sword clanking after. 

His sword—his father’s sword—was so long and 
heavy, he was obliged to put it under his arm in 
running; his right hand held the staff he was charged 
with, straight before him. 

The houses then, my dear cockney friends, ex- 
tended not so far Neckward as at present, notwith- 
standing your faith in the ex-origine greatness of 
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your beloved city; the last shed of the suburb was 
soon left behind, and before him spread a common 
separated from the fields beyond by a ridge of newly 
turned earth. Here and there in this bank were em- 
brasures out of which cannon were smoking and 
roaring, and all over its hither slope men were run- 
ning to and fro, some working with pick-axes and 
shovels, and carrying loads to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations at unfinished points; others serving the guns, 
in their shirt-sleeves and begrimmed with powder, 
or marching briskly to their appointed positions 
on either river. These features rapidly appeared 
through the dust and sulphurous vapor, as George 
ran toward them, amidst shouts, words of command, 





and the diapason of the field-pieces which, when 
they spoke, put out all lesser sounds. 

As he came up, one or two of his company recog- 
nized him and cheered. George’s blood was all 
aflame; he unloosed the banner, before forgotten, 
and gave its folds to the breeze. Cornstalk’s motto 
was on it, “‘ Be strong—Be strong!’’ but the fingers 
that wrought the words, were pressed over her ears 
to shut out the terrible discharges which, for ought 
she knew, announced the death of her lover, at the 
very moment that lover himself clambered up the 
slope of the redoubt, waving his badge of rank, and 
shouting—‘ hurra ! hurra!’’ as loud as any of them. 


[To be continued. 
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SABBATH EVENING. 





BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 





’T 1s holy time. The evening shade 
Steals with a soft control 

O’er nature, as a thought of heaven 
Steals o’er the human soul; 

And every ray from yonder blue, 

And every drop of falling dew, 

Seem to bring down to human woes 

From heaven a message of repose. 


O’er yon tall rock the solemn trees, 
A shadowy group, incline 
Like gentle nuns in sorrow bowed 
Around their holy shrine; 
And o’er them now the night winds blow 
So calm and still, the music low 
Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 
Soft-echoed on the evening air. 


The mists, like incense from the earth 
Rise to a God beloved, 

And o’er the waters move as erst 
The Holy Spirit moved: 





The torrent’s voice, the wave’s low hymn 
Seem the far notes of seraphim, 

And all earth’s thousand voices raise 
Their song of worship, love and praise. 


The gentle sisterhood of flowers 
Bend low their lovely eyes, 
Or gaze through trembling tears of dew 
Up to the holy skies; 
And the pure stars come out above 
Like sweet and blesséd things of love, 
Bright signals in the eternal dome 
To guide the parted spirit home. 


There is a spell of blessedness 
In air and earth and heaven, 
And nature wears the blessed look 
Of a young saint forgiven; 
Oh, who, at such an hour of love, 
Can gaze on all around, above, 
And not kneel down upon the sod 
With Nature’s self to worship God! 





NIGHTFALL. 
A TRIFLE IN MEMORY OF A POET. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





I saw in the silent afternoon 
The overladen sun go down, 
While in the opposing sky the moon, 
Between the steeples of the town, 


Went upward, like a golden scale 
Outweighed by that which sank beyond; 
And over the river, and over the vale, 
With odors from the lily-pond, 
The purple vapors calmly swung ; 
And, gathering in the twilight trees, 
The many vesper minstrels sung 
Their plaintive mid-day memories, 


* 
Till, one by one, they dropped away 
From music into slumber deep ; 





And now the very woodlands lay 
Folding their shadowy wings in sleep. 


Oh, Peace! that like a vesper psalm 
Hallows the daylight at its close ; 
Oh, Sleep! that like the vapor’s calm 

Mantles the spirit in repose,— 


Through all the twilight falling dim, 
Through all the song which passed away, 
Ye did not stoop your wings to him 
Whose shallop on the river lay, 
Without an oar, without a helm ;— 
His great soul in his marvelous eyes 
Gazing on from realm to realm 
Through all the world of mysteries ' 
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SECOND VERSE. 





Honor to him who promptly hies Hvzza for the gallant soldier, then, 
To answer his country’s call ; And huzza for patriots all, 
Who bravely fights, and nobly dies, Who danger court, and the battle’s din, 
Where chivalry’s idols fall. And fiercely fighting, fall! 


Oh! ‘tis giory, &e. 








From off thy forehead, child divine, 
The rich locks fall in sunbright flow, 
And on thy lips the light of life 
Is rosy with its morning glow. 







But God-like power already rests 
Upon that brow serene and fair— 
And gazing in thine eyes we see 
A mighty purpose deepening there. 






The grandeur of a perfect soul 

Informs that slight frame’s wondrous grace, 
And glorious lights are breaking through 

The childish beauty of thy face. 







By that small hand to heaven upraised 

We know Thee to thy hirth-place true— 
It says to all the claims of earth, 

‘*T have my Father’s work to do!?? 








And yet thy solemn eyes do seem 

To look through all thy coming life— 
Thy ministry of power and pain, 

The joy, the triumph and the strife. 







Thou hearest man’s imploring cry, 
Thou see’st thyself in thy young years 
Resigned to toil for his great needs, 
To prayer, to watching, and to tears! 



















Sore wounded by the hard world’s hate, 
And heavy-laden with its woes, 

The heartless treachery of friends, 
The cruel mockery of foes ; 


The Garden of Gethsemane, 
Its night of agony and prayer— 
The cross-crowned mount of Calvary, 
The awful consummation there ! 


Though like some dread apocalypse 
Such visions to thy gaze unroll, 


THE CHILD-CHRIST. 


SUGGESTED BY A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, BY C. G. THOMPSON, OF BOSTON. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 











They fright not from its holy calm 
Thy faithful and adoring soul. 


It standeth still and undismayed, 
For that it heareth even now 
Earth’s countless voices pleading rise— 
‘¢ Were doomed, we die !—redeem us, Thou !”? 


For on thy heart despairing hangs 
A world of sorrow and of crime— 

And the great ages call to Thee 
Adown the long, sad track of time. 


Master divine, unseal our ears— 
Master divine, anoint our eyes— 

That we may hear those voices plead, 
And see the work that round us lies! 


And know when strife and turmoil come, 
And deadly shafts are fiercest hurled, 

We may not stand in God’s great peace 
And look out on a troubled world :— 


But bearing peace within our souls, 
Take open ways, and brave the strife, 

Bear even mockery and the scourge, 
And wear the thorny crown of life. 


Nor may we rest in God’s great tight, 
On summits of eternal bloom, 
But with the lamp of his sure word 
Walk through the shadow and the gloom. 


Though life’s extremest agony 
Is figured to our shrinking eyes, 
Though darkly in the distance frowns 
The awful mount of sacrifice, 


Help us, oh God, to hold our way, 
To Thee and to our brother true— 
To say to Love, and Hate, and Death, 
‘¢ We have our Father’s work to do!”’ 













‘‘ AnsENT but not forgotten !’? oh, how glowing 
These witching words thrill through the raptured 
A balm imparting and a bliss bestowing, {breast, 
Hushing all thoughts of sadness into rest. 
Bliss to the lover when no more beholding 
Her the bright star of all his earthly heaven, 
Joy to his heart, as if again infolding 
The one to whom his dearest hopes are given. 







No, not forgotten, though the eye may rest not 
Upon the one the dearest to its sight, 

Though the warm beating bosom may be prest not 

Upon the heart that throbs with wild delight; 














“ABSENT BUT NOT FORGOTTEN.” 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





No, not forgotten—there upon that altar 
Glows the strong flame that absence cannot kill; 
Though parted, yet the trembling tongue will falter 
In answer to the words, ‘‘ remembered still !”? 


‘« Remembered still,’? he knows her heart’s devotion! 
What though the blasts of fate may howl around! 

What though the storm is on Life’s tossing ocean, 
Brave rides his bark—no dread is in the sound. 

Old happy days again come rushing o’er him— 
Old happy days—joy, joy is on its throne! 

Hope, like an Eden, sparkling lies before him 

He feels, he knows that she is all his own. 
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CANVASS-BACK SHOOTING. 








BY HENEY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,’’ ETC 











THE CANVASS-BACK 


Or a truth this is the royalty of Ducks. No other 
water-fowl to him is equal, or second, or in anywise 
comparable ; and the unhappy man who pictures to him- 
self, in the vain imaginings of his own heart, that he is 
a gourmet; that he is blessed with a refined, delicate, 
discriminating palate; that he is capable of criticism, 
nay, of acuminated judgment, upon edibles, not having 
tasted yet a Gunpowder River Canvass-Back, reeking 
from the spit, with no condiment, save a modicum of salt 
and a stick of his bird’s kindred plant, the celery, may go 
back to his rudiments; for when he shall once have been 
blessed with fruition of that rare mouthful, he will be 
compelled, how reluctant soever, to admit that all his 
boasted knowledge is but the knowledge of his own 
woful ignorance. 

And while we are speaking of our king of water-fowl, 
as seen and felt upon the board, not yet in his grander 
and nobler capacity and character, as game in the free 
air, or on the liberal waters, let us Observe that the cook 
who sends this glorious fowl red-raw up to the table, to 
be cut up butcherly and bedeviled in a chafing-dish, 
with wine and jelly, and I know not what, is worthy 
of a rope and the nearest lamp-post—death without 
benefit of clergy. The man who would so condescend 
to eat him, his juicy, melting, natural richness disguised 
by cloying artificial sweetness, deserves incontinently to 
be elected a New York alderman, and doomed to batten, 
life-long, at the corporation tea-table; nor can we con- 
ceive a doom more hideous or intolerable to be endured 
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DUCK. (Fuligula Valisnerta.) 


by any rational, much more refined or thinking man, 
than such a condemnation; whether we regard the 
quality of the gross feeders and fowl-livers with whom 
he would have to consort, or the nature of the ill- 
cooked, ill-assorted, rank and racy viands which he 
would be compelled to absorb. 

No! let the kitchen be the kitchen, and its work be 
done within its own confines. Let the duck, roasted 
to a turn, redolent of a rapid fire, and brownly, nay, but 
almost blackly crisp without, be served up on its lordly 
dish, without one gout of sauce or gravy to dim the 
splendor of the sheeny porcelain. A vase of celery may 
accompany him, and, if you will, a salver of halved 
lemons, but no more. Let him be placed before the right 
man of the company, one competent to 

‘¢ Carve him as a dish for gods, 

Not hew him as a carcass for the hounds.”’ 
Then, if he be indeed the very man, it is a pleasure in 
itself to observe him. Mark how daintily between his 
thumb and forefinger only he poises the elaborate and 
burnished steel; how dexterously and without effort he 
slides it through the rich scarlet muscle, glowing like a 
ripe pomegranate when its skin is severed, through car- 
tilage and joint unerring— 


‘¢ And as he draws his trenchant steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follows it,” 


till the broad dish, of late so bright and staintess, js filled 
even to o’erflowing with the rare, crimson gravy, and 
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the whole atmosphere of the dining-room is perfumed 
with the noble fumet. 

And, now to descend from no inappropriate raptures 
to the world of common sense and the terrestrial limits 
of Dackdom, be it known, that all this delicacy of flavor, 
all this rare juciness and melting pinguidity, are attri- 
butable solely to the nicety and gentlemanly habits of 
your Chesapeake Canvass-Back, in that he feeds, re- 
versing the modus operandi of my friends, the knights 
of the tea-table, wisely, but not too well. Your Can- 
vass-Back of the Chesapeuke Bay, but more especially 
of the Gunpowder river, is the nobleman of that ancient 
dominion; whereas, all other Canvass-Backs, even 
of the James, the Potomac, and the Patapsco, shall be 
at once distinguished as mere parvenues and merchant 
princes; as those from the Hudson, the Sound, or the 
great South Bay, rank as the mere snobs and vulgarians 
—the very outcasts of Duckdom. 

The wonderful difference which exists between these 
fowl, when shot on the waters of the Chesapeake and 
elsewhere, arises solely from the difference of their food. 
The Canvass-Back ranges across many degrees of this 
continent, from the Falls of St. Peter’s on the Upper 
Mississippi, w!ence I possess a pair of fine stuffed speci- 
mens, sent to me by my friend Mr. Sibley, now M. C. 
for Minnesota, corresponding in every particular with 
the same birds from the southern estuaries, so far 
north as the Long Island Sound, and the great lagoons 
between its southern side and the outer beaches on 
which I have frequently killed it. But nowhere is it a 
superior duck, except on the waters and tributaries of 
the Chesapeake, where its favorite food, the wild celery, 
as it is incorrectly called, Zostera Valisneria, or Va- 
lisneria Americana, grows in the greatest abundance, 
and imparts to it that peculiar richness and delicacy, 
which it bestows on none of its congeners, though all 
these, too, it wonderfully improves, particularly the 
Widgeon, or Baldpate, Anas Americana, regarded as 
second to it longo intervallo, and the Red-Headed Duck, 
or Pochard, Fuligula ferina, which may be regarded as 
its cousin german. While speaking of the birds in this 
relation I may mention that the Red-Head, though im- 
measurably inferior to the Canvass-Back, where both can 
feed on the valisneria, is as far superior to it when shot 
on sea-ways where both are compelled to feed on other 
species of sea-grass and weeds. Indeed, I consider the 
Duskey Dack, commonly known as the Black-Duck, a 
better bird on the Northern Atlantic sea-board than 
this fowl. 

The valisneria of which it is so fond, and to which it 
owes so much of its excellence, grows only on fresh 
shoals, in water from seven to nine feet, which are 
never left bare at the lowest tides. It is a long grass- 
like plant, with narrow leaves of five or six feet in 
length or upward, and is said to grow so thickly that 
a boat can scarcely be pulled through it; the root is 
white, and somewhat resembles celery, whence its com- 
mon name, and on this only do the ducks feed, the 
Canvass-Back and Scaup-Duck, Fuligula Marila—the 
Black-Head of the Chesapeake, and Broad-Bill of Long 
Island—for these three are one—being reported to dive 
for it, and uproot it, while the less vigorous and active 
Red-Head and Widgeon rob the rightful possessors of it 
when they rise to the surface after their long dive. 

The Red-Head closely resembles the Canvass-Back, 
and is often palmed off on the unwary as that bird, yet 
to an experienced eye the distinction is broadly appa- 
rent. In the first place the Canvass-Back is very con- 
siderably the larger bird, measuring two feet in length 
by three feet from wing to wing, and weighing, when in 





condition, full three pounds. The upper parts of the 
Canvass-Backs are much lighter, and the colors gene- 
rally clearer and brighter than in the Red-Head, which 
I consider identical with the European Pochard. It is 
in the heads of the two birds, however, that the differ- 
ence will be most readily perceived, the bill of the Can- 
vass Back being above three inches long, purely black, 
and very high at the base; whereas that of the Red- 
Head is bluish, except at the tip, where it is black, and 
rarely exceeds two and a quarter inches, besides being 
much flatter where it joins the head. Perhaps the best 
distinction, however, is in the eye, for that mark is 
positive, whereas all the others are merely comparative ; 
the irides, or circles around the pupil being, in the Can- 
vass-Back, deep, fiery red; whereas in the other bird 
they are of a lurid reddish-yellow or chestnut. 

I have been somewhat particular in insisting on these 


differences, as I find that there prevails much uncer- 


tainty regarding them, and as the pointing out these 
with precision may protect some fair readers, if any 
deign to cast their eyes over this paper, as well as gentle 
sportsmen, from deception and disappointment. 

The Canyass-Back drake, in full plumage, is a mag- 
nificently handsome fowl, and his speed and power 
of sustained flight, as well as extraordinary agility 
and persistence in diving, are in al) respects commen- 
surate with his beauty. 

The crown of his head, the space between the bill and 
the eye, and the throat, are dusky ; the sides of the head, 
neck all round and the greater part of its length, rich, 
ruddy chestnut; the lower neck, breast, and back, deep, 
sooty black, the rest of the back white, closely undu- 
lated with narrow black lines; the wing-coverts gray, 
speckled with black; primaries and secondaries light 
slate color; rump tail-coverts and tail, blackish; lower 
breast and abdomen, white; flanks white, finely undu- 
lated with gray ; under tail-coverts, grayish-black. 

The female is inferior in size to the male, and gene- 
rally of a dingy, grayish-brown, except the abdomen, 
which is white, penciled with bladkish lines. 

This bird is unknown except on this continent, never 
being found in Europe; and of its habits, except during 
the winter months, which it spends in our sea-bays and 
estuaries, little or nothing has been ascertained, so that 
of all its most interesting peculiarities in nidification, 
incubation, and the rearing of its young, we are almost © 
wholly ignorant. 

That it breeds in the extreme north we are, of course, 
assured, and that it is not averse to a more tuan mode- 
rate degree of cold, since it stays with us even after the 
ice has made, when it can feed only through air-holes, 
and is never found far south of the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. It does not, moreover, become very abundant 
even on those its favorite waters, until the cold weather 
has fairly set in, about the middle of November, and a 
month later it is considered to be in its prime. It is, 
however, very remarkable, that I cannot discover that 
the Canvass-Back is ever seen or known to visit the 
great Upper Lakes, where the Read-Head is also rare, 
though Widgeon and Scaup abound, and though the 
northern tributaries of Lake Huron, as well as the flats 
of the Lake St. Clair are overgrown with all the various 
plants in which they most delight, both the Valisneria 
Americana, and the zizania panicula effusa, known as 
wild rice, flourishing in wonderful profusion, and im- 
parting their peculiar qualities of flavor, tenderness, and 
juiciness to all the tribes of water-fowl, even the least 
worthy, which haunt these deep, ice-cold, translucent 
waters. The only solution I can offer for this seeming 
anomaly, for all the other ducks pause to recruit awhile 
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in those favorable feeding-grounds while on their south- 
ward course, is that the Canvass-Back and Red-Head 
do not move en masse from the northern sea-shores, until 
those great inlund waters are girdled around their mar- 
gins, and winter-bound along their tributary streams 
by fetters of thick-ribbed ice, and that the fowl in con- 
sequence pass over without pausing or becoming known, 
to their great detriment, to the red or white inhabitants 
of the coast. Certain it is, that they are unknown to the 
Indian tribes who dwell on the shores or islands of Lake 
Huron, and that the officers of the English posts who 
have known them elsewhere, ignore them here. 

To compensate, however, fur our ignorance concern- 
ing their summer habits, haunts, and proceedings, we 
are well aware of their winter doings and sufferings, for, 
in truth, from the day o: their arrival on the waters of the 
Chesapeake to that of their departure in the spring, they 
have small rest by day or by night, in spite of the exer- 
tions of the shooting-clubs to prevent their disturbance 
by sailing-boats and punts with swivels on the feeding- 
grounds. 

One of their habits is so curious that it merits peculiar 
attention, though it is shared by these birds with several 
other varieties, the Scaups, or Black-Heads, and the 
Read-Heads especially, and sometimes, though rarely, 
by the Widgeon or Bald-Pates; this habit 1s a strange 
haliucination, or curiosity, which induces them to swim 
directly in :zom their feeding-grounds, under the very 
muzzle of the concealed gunner’s weapon on the occur- 
rence of any rare or unusual sight, such as an animal at 
play on the beach, or the waving of a red handkerchief by 
day, and a white by night. Advantage is taken of this 
singular propensity to lure them to their doom; and I 
am assured by a good sportsman that he has known the 
same flock toled, as it is called, into easy gun-shot and 
decimated each time, thrice successively within half an 
hour. 

The mode of doing this is thus related by Dr. Sharpless, 
of Philadelphia, who contributed the account to Mr. 
Audubon, for his birds of America, from whom, with 
due acknowledgment, I borrow it, never having myself 
enjoyed the pleasure of observing this singular mode 
of sporting. 

For this purpose, says the doctor, ‘‘a spot is usually 
selected where the birds have not been much disturbed, 
and where they feed at from three to four hundred yards 
from, and can approaah to within forty or fifty yards of 
the shore, as they never will come nearer than they can 
swim freely. The higher the tides and the calmer the 
day, the better, for they feed closer to the shores and see 
more distinctly. Most persons on these waters have a 
race of small white or liver-colored dogs’’—other writers 
say red, and resembling the fox—‘‘ which they familiarly 
call the toler breed, but which appear to be the ordinary 
poodle. These dogs are extremely playful, and are 
taught to run up and down the shore, in sight of the 
ducks, either by the motion of the hand, or by throwing 
chips from side to side. They soon become perfectly ac- 
quainted with their business, and as they discover the 
ducks approaching them, make their jumps less-high till 
they almost crawl upon the ground, to prevent the birds 
discovering what the object of their curiosity may be. 
The nearest ducks soon notice this strange appearance, 
raise their heads, gaze intently for a moment, and then 
push for the shore, followed by the rest. On many occa- 
sions I have seen thousands of them swimming in a solid 
mass direct for the object; and by removing the dogs 
farther into the grass, they have been brought to within 
fifteen feet of the bank. When they have approached to 








within thirty or forty yards their curiosity is generally 
satisfied, and after swimming up and down for a few 
seconds, they retrograde to their former station. The 
moment to shoot is while they present their sides, 
and forty or fifty ducks have often been killed by a 
small gun.’’ 

It is said that the tendency to overshoot large, solid 
flocks is so great that the oldest and best shots recom- 
mend that the nearest duck be brought into full relief 
above the sight, when your shot will rake the mass. To 
prevent the toling dogs from breaking, other dogs, crossed 
between the Newfoundland and water-spaniel, are used, 
which display even more sagacity than the tolers, crouch- 
ing when the ducks come in, and springing up eagerly at 
the discharge, in order to mark its effect. During a flight 
of fowl, these retrievers are said incessantly to watch 
the quarter of the heavens whence the fowl ure flying, 
and to indicate their approach by restlessness of manner 
long before the human eye can detect them. 

This toling is not, however, regarded by good and 
great duck-shots as a very legitimate or sportsmanlike 
method, and though the sagacity of the dogs, and the 
gradual approach of the ducks in a way so curious must 
give an interest and excitement to the business, it must 
be confessed that blazing away into solid, stationary 
masses of thousands cannot be compared to shooting on 
the wing. 

The true and gnostic mode of shooting, however, is 
from the points or islands, over which the ducks and 
geese fly in going up or down the bay, according as the 
wind may be, and on which blinds or screens are con- 
structed, concealing a seat on which the sportsman 
quietly and comfortably awaits the advent of the fowl, 
the teams of which may be seen at a long distance, so 
that their approach, and the doubt to whose stand they 
will give the shot, renders the sport most exciting. 
Retrievers of the same character with those described 
above, are used in this flight-shooting; and the use of 
two heavy fourteen or sixteen pounds single guns, car- 
rying 4 or 5 oz. of No. 1 to B shot, as I have re- 
commended in my Field Sports for fowl shooting in 
general, is greatly preferred to that of one double gun, 
heavier in fact hut as regards each barrel, lighter, and 
therefore, neither so safe nor effective as the two singles 
in succession, and by far less easily managed. 

The most celebrated of these stations is Carrol’s 
Island, long rented by a club of sporting gentlemen, and 
famous for the astonishing sport it was wont to furnish, 
year after year. The Narrows, also, between Spesutia 
Tsland on the western shore, Taylor’s Island at the 
mouth of the Rumley, and Abbey Island at the mouth 
of the Bush River, Legoe’s Point on the last named 
stream, and Robbins’ and Ricketts’ Points, near the 
Gunpowder, are all favorite and famous stations. 

The sport is greatly enhanced by the difficulty of the 
shooting; and it is said that even the best of upland 
shots, or fowl shots, accustomed only to stooling, fail 
of success at first in this flight-shooting, from the diffi- 
culty of calculating the distance of the teams, and the 
rapidity of their motion. 

And now, gentle readers, for our time, our topic, and 
our space, are all three exhausted, if yon be bound in 
this, the best month, for the fair Chesapeake, steady be 
your hands, and sure your eyes; use Brough’s Hawkers’ 
ducking powder, and Starkey’s cextral fire caps, so shall 
your guns not fail you. May the winds blow, the tides 
flow, and the flights fly as you would have them. And 
so farewell to ye; and oh! that we were bound thither 
likewise, to beat you or be beaten, as it might be. 


{ 
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the whole atmosphere of the dining-room is perfumed 
with the noble fumet. 

And, now to descend from no inappropriate raptures 
to the world of common sense and the terrestrial iimits 
of Duckdom, be it known, that all this delicacy of flavor, 
all this rare juciness and melting pinguidity, are attri- 
butable solely to the nicety and gentlemanly habits of 
your Chesapeake Canvass-Back, in that he feeds, re- 
versing the modus operandi of my friends, the knights 
of the tea-table, wisely, but not too well. Your Can- 
vass-Back of the Chesapeuke Bay, but more especially 
of the Gunpowder river, is the nobleman of that ancient 
dominion; whereas, all other Canvass-Backs, even 
of the James, the Potomac, and the Patapsco, shall be 
at once distinguished as mere parvenues and merchant 
princes; as those from the Hudson, the Sound, or the 
great South Bay, rank as the mere snobs and vulgarians 
—the very outcasts of Duckdom. 

The wonderful difference which exists between these 
fowl, when shot on the waters of the Chesapeake and 
elsewhere, arises solely from the difference of their food. 
The Canvass-Back ranges across many degrees of this 
continent, from the Falls of St. Peter’s on the Upper 
Mississippi, whence I possess a pair of fine stuffed speci- 
mens, sent to me by my friend Mr. Sibley, now M. C. 
for Minnesota, corresponding in every particular with 
the same birds from the southern estuaries, so far 
north as the Long Island Sound, and the great lagoons 
between its southern side and the outer beaches on 
which I have frequently killed it. But nowhere is it a 
superior duck, except on the waters and tributaries of 
the Chesapeake, where its favorite food, the wild celery, 
as it is incorrectly called, Zostera Valisneria, or Va- 
lisneria Americana, grows in the greatest abundance, 
and imparts to it that peculiar richness and delicacy, 
which it bestows on none of its congeners, though all 
these, too, it wonderfully improves, particularly the 
Widgeon, or Baldpate, Anas Americana, regarded as 
second to it longo intervallo, and the Red-Headed Duck, 
or Pochard, Fuligula ferina, which may be regarded as 
its cousin german. While speaking of the birds in this 
relation I may mention that the Red-Head, though im- 
measurably inferior to the Canvass-Back, where both can 
feed on the valisneria, is as far superior to it when shot 
on sea-ways where both are compelled to feed on other 
species of sea-grass and weeds. Indeed, I consider the 
Duskey Duck, commonly known as the Black-Duck, a 
better bird on the Northern Atlantic sea-board than 
this fowl. 

The valisneria of which it is so fond, and to which it 
owes so much of its excellence, grows only on fresh 
shoals, in water from seven to nine feet, which are 
never left bare at the lowest tides. It is a long grass- 
like plant, with narrow leaves of five or six feet in 
length or upward, and is said to grow so thickly that 
a boat can scarcely be pulled through it; the root is 
white, and somewhat resembles celery, whence its com- 
mon name, and on this only do the ducks feed, the 
Canvass-Back and Scaup-Duck, Fuligula Marila—the 
Black-Head of the Chesapeake, and Broad-Bill of Long 
Island—for these three are one—being reported to dive 
for it, and uproot it, while the less vigorous and active 
Red-Head and Widgeon rob the rightful possessors of it 
when they rise to the surface after their long dive. 

The Red-Head closely resembles the Canvass-Back, 
and is often palmed off on the unwary as that bird, yet 
to an experienced eye the distinction is broadly appa- 
rent. In the first place the Canvass-Back is very con- 
siderably the larger bird, measuring two feet in length 
by three feet from wing to wing, and weighing, when in 





condition, full three pounds. The upper parts of the 
Canvass-Backs are much lighter, and the colors gene- 
rally clearer and brighter than in the Red-Head, which 
I consider identical with the European Pochard. It is 
in the heads of the two birds, however, that the differ- 
ence will be most readily perceived, the bill of the Can- 
vass Back being above three inches long, purely black, 
and very high at the base; whereas that of the Red- 
Head is bluish, except at the tip, where it is black, and 
rarely exceeds two and a quarter inches, besides being 
much flatter where it joins the head. Perhaps the best 
distinction, however, is in the eye, for that mark is 
positive, whereas all the others are merely comparative ; 
the irides, or circles around the pupil being, in the Can- 
vass-Back, deep, fiery red; whereas in the other bird 
they are of a lurid reddish-yellow or chestnut. 

I have been somewhat particular in insisting on these 
differences, as I find that there prevails much uncer- 
tainty regarding them, and as the pointing out these 
with precision may protect some fair readers, if any 
deign to cast their eyes over this paper, as well as gentle 
sportsmen, from deception and disappointment. 

The Canvass-Back drake, in full plumage, is a mag- 
nificently handsome fowl, and his speed and power 
of sustained flight, as well as extraordinary agility 
and persistence in diving, are in all respects commen- 
surate with his beauty. 

The crown of his head, the space between the bill and 
the eye, and the throat, are dusky ; the sides of the head, 
neck all round and the greater part of its length, rich, 
ruddy chestnut; the lower neck, breast, and back, deep, 
sooty black, the rest of the back white, closely undu- 
lated with narrow black lines; the wing-coverts gray, 
speckled with black; primaries and secondaries light 
slate color; rump tail-coverts and tail, blackish; lower 
breast and abdomen, white; flanks white, finely undu- 
lated with gray ; under tail-coverts, grayish-black. 

The female is inferior in size to the male, and gene- 
rally of a dingy, grayish-brown, except the abdomen, 
which is white, penciled with bladkish lines. 

This bird is unknown except on this continent, never 
being found in Europe; and of its habits, except during 
the winter months, which it spends in our sea-bays and 
estuaries, little or nothing has been ascertained, so that 
of all its most interesting peculiarities in nidification, 
incubation, and the rearing of its young, we are almost 
wholly ignorant. 

That it breeds in the extreme north we are, of course, 
assured, and that it is not averse to a more than mode- 
rate degree of cold, since it stays with us even after the 
ice has made, when it can feed only through air-holes, 
and is never found far south of the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. It does not, moreover, become very abundant 
even on those its favorite waters, until the cold weather 
has fairly set in, about the middle of November, and a 
month later it is considered to be in its prime. It is, 
however, very remarkable, that I cannot discover that 
the Canvass-Back is ever seen or known to visit the 
great Upper Lakes, where the Read-Head is also rare, 
though Widgeon and Scaup abound, and though the 
northern tributaries of Lake Huron, as well as the flats 
of the Lake St. Clair are overgrown with all the various 
plants in which they most delight, both the Valisneria 
Americana, and the zizania panicula effusa, known ag 
wild rice, flourishing in wonderful profusion, and im- 
parting their peculiar qualities of flavor, tenderness, and 
juiciness to all the tribes of water-fowl, even the least 
worthy, which haunt these deep, ice-cold, translucent 
waters. The only solution I can offer for this seeming 
anomaly, for all the other ducks pause to recruit awhile 
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in those favorable feeding-grounds while on their south- 
ward course, is that the Canvass-Back and Red-Head 
do not move en masse from the northern sea-shores, until 
those great inlund waters are girdled around their mar- 
gins, and winter-bound along their tributary streams 
by fetters of thick-ribbed ice, and that the fowl in con- 
sequence pass Over without pausing or becoming known, 
to their great detriment, to the red or white inhabitants 
of the coast. Certain it is, that they are unknown to the 
Indian tribes who dwell on the shores or islands of Lake 
Huron, and that the officers of the English posts who 
have known them elsewhere, ignore them here. 

To compensate, however, fur our ignorance concern- 
ing their summer habits, haunts, and proceedings, we 
are well aware of their winter doings and sufferings, for, 
in truth, from the day of their arrival on the waters of the 
Chesapeake to that of their departure in the spring, they 
have small rest by day or by night, in spite of the exer- 
tions of the shooting-clubs to prevent their disturbance 
by sailing-boats and punts with swivels on the feeding- 
grounds. 

One of their habits is so curious that it merits peculiar 
attention, though it is shared by these birds with several 
other varieties, the Scaups, or Black-Heads, and the 
Read-Heads especially, and sometimes, though rarely, 
by the Widgeon or Bald-Pates; this habit 1s a strange 
haliucination, or curiosity, which induces them to swim 
directly in from their feeding-grounds, under the very 
muzzle of the concealed gunner’s weapon on the occur- 
rence of any rare or unusual sight, such as an animal at 
play on the beach, or the waving of a red handkerchief by 
day, and a white by night. Advantage is taken of this 
singular propensity to lure them to their doom; and I 
am assured by a good sportsman that he has known the 
same flock toled, as it is called, into easy gun-shot and 
decimated each time, thrice successively within half an 
hour. 

The mode of doing this is thus related by Dr. Sharpless, 
of Philadelphia, who contributed the account to Mr. 
Audubon, for his birds of America, from whom, with 
due acknowledgment, I borrow it, never having myself 
enjoyed the pleasure of observing this singular mode 
of sporting. 

For this purpose, says the doctor, ‘‘a spot is usually 
selected where the birds have not been much disturbed, 
and where they feed at from three to fuur hundred yards 
from, and can approaah to within forty or fifty yards of 
the shore, as they never will come nearer than they can 
swim freely. The higher the tides and the calmer the 
day, the better, for they feed closer to the shores and see 
more distinctly. Most persons on these waters have a 
race of small white or liver-colored dogs’’—other writers 
say red, and resembling the fox—‘‘ which they familiarly 
call the toler breed, but which appear to be the ordinary 
poodle. These dogs are extremely playful, and are 
taught to run up and down the shore, in sight of the 
ducks, either by the motion of the hand, or by throwing 
chips from side to side. They soon become perfectly ac- 
quainted with their business, and as they discover the 
ducks approaching them, make their jumps less.high till 
they almost crawl upon the ground, to prevent the birds 
discovering what the object of their curiosity may be. 
The nearest ducks soon notice this strange appearance, 
raise their heads, gaze intently for a moment, and then 
push for the shore, followed by the rest. On many occa- 
sions I have seen thousands of them swimming in a solid 
mass direct for the object; and by removing the dogs 
farther into the grass, they have been brought to within 
fifteen feet of the bank. When they have approached to 





within thirty or forty yards their curiosity is generally 
satisfied, and after swimming up and down for a few 
seconds, they retrograde to their former station. The 
moment to shoot is while they present their sides, 
and forty or fifty ducks have often been killed by a 
small gun.’? 

It is said that the tendency to overshoot large, solid 
flocks is so great that the oldest and best shots recom- 
mend that the nearest duck be brought into full relief 
above the sight, when your shot will rake the mass. To 
prevent the toling dogs from breaking, other dogs, crossed 
between the Newfoundland and water-spaniel, are used, 
which display even more sagacity than the tolers, crouch- 
ing when the ducks come in, and springing up eagerly at 
the discharge, in order to mark its effect. During a flight 
of fowl, these retrievers are said incessantly to watch 
the quarter of the heavens whence the fowl ure flying, 
and to indicate their approach by restlessness of manner 
long before the human eye can detect them, 

This toling is not, however, regarded by good and 
great duck-shots as a very legitimate or sportsmanlike 
method, and though the sagacity of the dogs, and the 
gradual approach of the ducks in a way so curious must 
give an interest and excitement to the business, it must 
be confessed that blazing away into solid, stationary 
masses of thousands cannot be compared to shooting on 
the wing. 

The true and gnostic mode of shooting, however, is 
from the points or islands, over which the ducks and 
geese fly in going up or down the bay, according as the 
wind may be, and on which blinds or screens are con- 
structed, concealing a seat on which the sportsman 
quietly and comfortably awaits the advent of the fowl, 
the teams of which may be seen at a long distance, so 
that their approach, and the doubt to whose stand they 
will give the shot, renders the sport most exciting. 
Retrievers of the same character with those described 
above, are used in this flight-shooting; and the use of 
two heavy fourteen or sixteen pounds single guns, car- 
rying 4 or 5 oz. of No. 1 to B shot, as I have re- 
commended in my Field Sports for fowl shooting in 
general, is greatly preferred to that of one double gun, 
heavier in fact. hut as regards each barre!, lighter, and 
therefore, neither so safe nor effective as the two singles 
in succession, and by far less easily managed. 

The most celebrated of these stations is Carrol’s 
Island, long rented by a club of sporting gentlemen, and 
famous for the astonishing sport it was wont to furnish, 
year after year. The Narrows, also, between Spesutia 
Island on the western shore, Taylor’s Island at the 
mouth of the Rumley, and Abbey Island at the mouth 
of the Bush River, Legoe’s Point on the last named 
stream, and Robbins’ and Ricketts’ Points, near the 
Gunpowder, are all favorite and famous stations. 

The sport is greatly enhanced by the difficulty of the 
shooting; and it is said that even the best of upland 
shots, or fowl shots, accustomed only to stooling, fail 
of success at first in this flight-shooting, from the diffi- 
culty of calculating the distance of the teams, and the 
rapidity of their motion. 

And now, gentle readers, for our time, oar topic, and 
our space, are all three exhausted, if you be bound in 
this, the best month, for the fair Chesapeake, steady be 
your hands, and sure your eyes; use Brough’s Hawkers’ 
ducking powder, and Starkey’s cextral fire caps, so shall 
your guns not fail you. May the winds blow, the tides 
flow, and the flights fly as you would have them. And 
so farewell to ye; and oh! that we were bound thither 
likewise, to beat you or be beaten, as it might be. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, | 
D.D. LL.D. By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. William | 
Hanna, LL.D. New York: Harper § Brothers. | 
Vol. 2. 


In this volume, mostly consisting of Chalmers’s diary | 
and letters, his life is brought down to the year 1822. | 
The volume is full of interesting matter relating to the 
public and professional labors of the great clergyman, | 
and exhibits him as a preacher in the prime of his powers 
and influence, when he possessed an eloquence in the 
pulpit which thrilled and overwhelmed his hearers. The 
personal holiness of Chalmers is also made evident from 
many a page of his diary, and many an event of his life ; 
a holiness, however, which never lapsed into mysti- 
cism, but was blended with much Scotch common sense 
in dealing with practical affairs, and great energy 
in grappling with all the difficulties of his position. | 
There is one instance given of his courage, which is | 
worthy of note for the felicity of its audacity. In a 
sermon, delivered before the Directors of the Magdalen 
Asylum, on the Dissipation of Large Cities, he alluded 
to the practice of inviting clergymen to convivial parties, 
with the expectation that they will retire when the jollity 
becomes uproariousand indelicate. This custom, he said, 
no priest of God should submit to. ‘It is not for him to 
lend the sanction of his presence to a meeting with which 
he could not sit to its final termination. It is not for him 
to stand associated, for a single hour, with an assemblage 
of men who begin with hypocrisy, and end with down- 
right blackguardism ;”’ and he added, ‘‘ be they who they | 





may, whether they rank among the proudest aristocracy | 


of the land, or are charioted in splendor along, as the 
wealthiest of our citizens, or flounce in the robes of magis- 
tracy, itis his part to keep as purely and indignantly 
aloof from such society as this, as he would from the 
vilest and most debasing associations of profligacy.’’ 
The italicized words were introduced on the inspiration 
of the moment, as he saw the Town Council of Glasgow 
sitting in great state right before him; and in uttering 
them, with flashing eyes and an impatient stamp of his | 
foot, he threw his right arm with clenched hand across 
the book-board, and brandished it in their amazed and 
discomfited faces. ‘‘ The words,’’ says the narrator, 
‘¢ fell upon them like a thunderbolt, and seemed to startle 
like an electric shock the whole audience.’’ 

The account of Dr. Chalmers’s preaching in London, 
in 1817, is very animated. It is well known that he 
caused a great excitement, and drew crowds of all 
varieties of people to hear him—peers, statesmen, epis- 
copal clergymen, men of letters, ete. Wilberforce, in 
his diary, says: ‘All the world is wild about Dr. 
Chalmers. He seems truly pious, simple, and unassum- 
ing. Canning, it is well known, was affected to tears 
by his eloquence, and said on leaving the church, “ The 
Tartan beats usall.””. The only Scotchman in London, 
who did not participate in the excitement, was James 
Chalmers, the doctor’s elder brother, who made no at- 
tempt to hear him preach. At the Jerusalem Coffee- 
House, however, one of his merchant friends, who did 
not know of his relationship to the theological star, said 
to him, ‘‘ Well, have you heard this wonderful country- 





man and namesake of yours?” “Yes,’? dryly replied 


James, ‘I have heard him.’ ‘* And what do you think 
of him??? ‘ Very little, indeed,’? was the reply. ‘*‘ Dear 
me !?’ said the astonished inquirer, ‘‘ when did you hear 
him??? ‘* About a half an hour after he was born,’’ re- 
sponded James. 

Very many of our readers will recollect the sensation 
which ‘‘ The Astronomical Discourses’’ created even 
in this country, at the time of their publication, in 1817. 


| In Great Britain they ran neck and neck with ‘‘ The 


Tales of My Landlord,’ published a month before. Six 
thousand copies were sold in ten weeks, and twenty 
thousand in the course of a year. It is asserted that no 
volume of sermons, before or since, ever met with a popu- 
larity so quick and general. The interest they excited, 
however, was feverish and fashionable, and they have 
not taken that place in the literature of theology 
which it was confidently predicted they would attain. 
Men like Sir James Mackintosh, Canning, and Hazlitt, 


| read them with great delight, and praised them extrava- 
| gantly ; but we never heard that they returned to them 


with pleasure, as they did to those of Taylor, Barrow, 

or South. 

The Life of Luther ; with Special Reference to its Earlier 
Periods, and the Opening Scenes of the Reformation. 
By Barras Sears, D. D. Phila.: American Sunday- 
School Union. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a thick little volume of some five hundred pages, 
which deserves to be extensively known and read. The 
author is one of the ablest German scholars in the country, 
and has written the biography of Luther altogether from 
original sources. The extracts from the great Reformer’s 
letters, table-talk, and works are made with much judg- 
ment, and distinctly bring out the essential points of his 
character and opinions. ‘The comprehension of Luther’s 
nature is not generally admitted, even by those who most 
honor him as a religious reformer, and we cannot refrain 
from extracting the following letter to his little son, as 
an illustration of the tenderness and simplicity of his 
character. The ‘‘ Jonny’? to whom he writes is only 
four years old. 

‘‘Grace and peace in Christ, my darling little son, I 
am glad to see that you study and pray diligently. Go 
on doing so, my Jonny, and when I come home I will 
bring with me some fine things for you. I know of a 
beautiful, pleasant garden, where many children go, and 
have little golden coats, and gather from the trees fine 
apples, and pears, and cherries, and plums; they sing, 
and play, and are happy ; they have beautiful little horses 
with golden bits and silver saddles. I asked the owner 
of the garden whose children they were. He replied, 
* They are children which love to pray and learn, and are 
good.’ I then said, ‘ Dear sir, I, too, have a son, whose 
name is Jonny Luther. May he not also come into the 
garden, that he too may eat these beautiful apples and 
pears, and ride on these fine horses, and play with the 
boys?? The man said, ‘If he loves to pray and learn, 
and is good, he shall come into the garden, and Philly 
and Jussy too; and when they are all together, they shall 
have fifes, and drums, and lutes, and all kinds of music, 
and dance and shoot with their cross-bows.’ And he 
showed me a fine grass-plat in the garden for dancing, 
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and there were hanging nothing but golden fifes and 
drums, and silver cross-bows. But it was early, and 
the children had not dined, and as I could not wait for 
their dancing, I said to the man, ‘O, my dear sir, I will 
hasten away, and write all about this to my dear little 
Jonny, that he may pray and learn diligently, and be 
good, and then come into this little garden. He has an 
Aunt Lene, and she must come too.’ The man said, 
‘ That is right, go and write to nim so.’ Therefore, my 
dear little Jonny, learn and pray well, and tell Philip and 
Jussy to learn and pray too, and then you may all 
come together into the garden. And now I commend 
you to God. Greet Aunt Lene, and give her a kiss from 


me, Your dear father, Ric mernen: Sian th 


Additional Memoirs of My Youth. By A. De Lamartine. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 


Genevieve ; or the History of a Servant Girl. By A. De 

Lamartine. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

The first of these works will be eagerly devoured by 
those who were charmed with the sentiment and fancy 
of Lamartine’s previous ‘‘ Confidences.’’? The second is 
even more interesting to democrats and republicans, being 
full of humane and liberal sentiments, brilliant sketches 
of nature, and interesting incidents, all couched in a 
rich and vigorous style. The sentimentality and egotism, 
natural to Lamartine’s mind, are as prominent as usual. 
In the remarks on the importance of giving a conscience 
to history, and in those which follow on the literature 
proper for the masses, there is much which applies to the 
United States as well as to France. ‘ Nothing,’ he 
says, ‘* is too lofty, nothing too beautiful for the masses. 
Writers are wanting for the people, but readers are not 
lacking for writers. Ah! if I had the talent of some 
authors of the present day, and their youth, and their 
leisure, and their facility of composition, what would I 
not do in this order of ideas! There is a new world to 
discover, without going, like Christopher Columbus, 
across the Atlantic. This new world is the sensibility 
and the reason of the masses. The geography of the 
moral universe will not be complete until this popular 
continent shall be discovered, conquered, and peupled 
with ideas by the navigators of thought. Glimpses of it 
have already been caught; it remains only to sail up to 
its shores.’? This is certainly a safer guiding principle 
for popular writers than the common one, that books for 
the people should be senseless and tasteless exhibitions 
of events and characters, whose tendency is to deaden 
reason, extinguish delicacy, and pamper sensual passion. 





Health, Disease, and Remedy, Familiarly and Prac- 
tically Considered, in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By George Moore,M.D. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


The author of this volume is well known as the writer 
of two works—“ The Power of the Soul over the Body,’’ 
and ‘¢ The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind,’’— 
which are full of important information to all who have 
souls in their bodies. ‘The present volume is morea 
manual of health, and swarms with valuable directions 
and maxims in respect to rest and sleep, food, beverage, 
the skin, bathing, ete. Dr. Moore’s great merit as a 
writer on these subjects comes as much from his avoid- 
ance of fanaticism, as from his thorough and system- 
atized knowledge. The most certain way of manu- 
facturing dyspeptics, and moping brooders over their 
physiological consciousness, is to put into the hands of 
moderately healthy men a treatise on the bodily organs. 








Such persons immediately become nuisances to friends, 
family, landladies, or whoever have the guardianship of 
their dear bodies ; and in pure cowardice excel all other 
subjects of nervous pusillanimity. Dr. Moore has none 
of this influence upon his readers, but is uniformly sen- 
sible, and can be safely and profitably read. In regard 
to style, it may be added, that though his meaning is 
always clear, he has an ambition to write finely; and 
his pompous endeavors to make ‘his little fishes talk 
like big whales,’’ sometimes provoke the reader’s ire or 
laughter. 

English Grammar. The English Language, in its 
Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin 
and Development. Designed for use in Colleges and 
Schools. By William C. Fowler, late Professor of 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This volume is designed as a text-book for students, 
but we hope its merits as a general treatise on the 
English language, and as a repository of valuable and 
interesting information, will extend its circulation be- 
yond the class for which it was especially designed. 
The excellence of Professor Fowler’s work consists in 
its answering most of those questions which naturally 
rise in curious minds, respecting the origin, nature, and 
laws of the language they are continually speaking— 
questions on which common grammars are dumb. The 
length of the treatise enables the author to give copious 
illustrations and examples of every abstract principle 
he advances, and to treat uf rhetoric as well as grammar. 
He has largely availed himself of the many valuable 
works on the philosophy of language, which have been 
published in England within a few years, and thus in- 
cludes much matter which before was scattered through 
many books. Weare acquainted with no work of the 
kind which is at once so comprehensible and compre- 
hensive as the present. The book has faults, but they 
are not the faults common to writers on grammar, spring- 
ing, as they do, rather from indecision than dogmatism 
of judgment. 

The Relations of the American Scholar to his Times. 
An Address delivered before the Associate Alumni of 
the University of Vermont. By Henry J. Raymond. 
New Yrrk: Baker § Scribner. 


The author of this interesting, thoughtful and elo- 
quent address, may rightly claim, not only vigorous and 
fertile talent and scholarly acquirements, but the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most industrious of all 
literary and political laborers. The editor of the largest 
daily newspaper in the United States, he finds time, not 
only for a variety of intellectual work apart from his 
daily duties, but for the production of orations teeming, 
like the present, with philosophic thought. Every 
scholar and professional man in the United States should 
read and digest the present discourse. It teaches the 
right doctrine of their duties to society, and enforces 
them with apt illustrations and unanswerable arguments. 
It holds no quarter with that fastidious elegance of mind, 
which is easily disgusted with the rough realities of life, 
and dwells daintily apart from its contests and move- 
ments. The discussion of the two seemingly antago- 
nistic tendencies of the age, radicalism and conservatism, 
is conducted with equal vigor and toleration of thought, 
and the good in both is admirably exhibited. We rarely 
find in college addresses, so fine a union of the enthu- 
siasm of the scholar with the practical knowledge of 
the man of affairs, as in this oration by Mr. Raymond. 
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Truth Stranger than Fiction, a Narrative of Recent 
Transactions involving Inquiries in regard to the Prin- 
ciples of Honor, Truth, and Justice, which obtain in a 
Distinguished American University. By Catharine 
E. Beecher. Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 
1 wol. 12mo. 


This book, originally published with the design of 
being circulated only among clergymen, has obtained a 
notoriety so large, and been the subject of so much vehe- 
ment controversy, that it now has fallen into the hands 
of an enterprising publishing house, and promises to be 
read by the whole romance-loving public. As we un- 
derstand the matter, Miss Beecher appears, in this 
volume, as the friend of an accomplished lady, who was 
the object of attentions from a young clergyman, be- 
came practically engaged to him, and was then deserted. 
The scandal that ensued deprived the lady of her posi- 
tion as a teacher; but the facts being all on her side, the 
chivalry of Miss Beecher was roused, and the present 
volume was the result. It has performed its office of 
clearing the lady of blame—of damaging the character 
of the young clergyman—and of casting ominous con- 
jecture on the justice of Yale College. 


Grahame ; or Youth and Manhood. A Romance. By the 
author of ‘‘ Talbot and Vernon.’? New York: Baker 
§ Scribner. 1 vol. 12mo, 


The author of this volume promises to be one of our 
most fertile romancers. ‘‘ Talbot and Vernon’’ has not 
been published more than four months, and he now ap- 
pears with a book nearly twice as large, and, we should 
say, at least twice as good. The interest of the ro- 
mance comes, in a great degree, from the character of 
Bolivar The uuthor has drawn him with a bold pre- 
cision which indicates a thorough conception of the man. 


The Fathers of the Desert; or, An Account of the Origin 
and Practice of Monkery. By Henry Ruffner, late 
President of Washington College, Virginia. New York: 
Baker § Scribner. 2 vols. 12mo. 

These volumes combine instruction and entertainment 
m an eminent degree, and moreover occupy a field of 
interest which has not been much explored for general 
readers. ‘The author traces the practice of monachism 
from its rise among the Hindoos and Boodhists of East- 
ern Asia, through Egypt, Chaldea and Persia, into 
Western Asia and Greece,.and shows how it first in- 
fected the Jews, and then the Christian Church. About 
two hundred pages of the first volume is devoted to 
Heathen monachism, and the rest of the work to its 
Christian form. Much valuable information is given 
respecting the- Hindoo and Grecian philosophies; but 
the most captivating portions of the book are those de- 
voted to the lives of the ascetics and monks of the early 
ages of the church. The life of St. Antony, from the 
Greek of St. Athanasius—of Paul the Simple, from the 
French of Tillemont—of St. Paul of Egypt, St. Hila- 
rion, and Malchus, from the Latin of St. Jerome—are 
among the interesting biographies selected as illustra- 
tions. They are full of the most astounding stories, and 
fix the attention with the force of romance. The author 
throughout the work evinces great learning, research, 
and felicity of statement and narration: 

Biographical Essays. By Thomas De Quincey, Author 
of ‘* Confessions of an English Opium Eater.”’ Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 

To all who have read De Quincey’s celebrated ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,’’? and thus made the acquaintance of his mind, 





this volume will be very welcome. It contains biogra- 
phies of Shakspeare, Pope, Lamb, Goethe and Schiller 
and, although these are of unequal merit, all manifest 
the decision, learning, independence of judgment, and 
disdainful self-confidence, characteristic of the author. 
The biography of Shakspeare 1s one of the acutest, as it 
is altogether the most readable and eloquent, which the 
century has produced; and the criticism is both pene- 
trating and appreciative. Pope is done almost as weil, 
and is peculiar among modern biographies of Pope, for 
taking a high view both of his genius and character. 
Lamb is the subject of a delightful essay, in which the 
qualities of the friend and the critic combine to produce 
an accurate portrait. The biography of Goethe has dis- 
appointed us, being meagre as to details, unfounded, un- 
just and flippant in its strictures, and altogether more of 
a libel thana lite. The essay on Schiller is much better 
executed, and the introductory remarks on German lite- 
rature are especially valuable. The volume, as a whole, 
is an important addition to biographical and critical lite- 
rature. The publishers intend to follow it up witha 
series of volumes, containing a selection from the author’s 
splendid papers, contributed to Tait’s and Blackwood’s 
Magazines. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. With Illustrations 
by C. W. Raddclyffe. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Henry Reed, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird, Successor to E. L. Carey. 1 vol. 8vo. 
This is perhaps the most attractive edition of an Eng- 

lish classic which has ever been published in this coun- 

try, and reflects great honor on the enterprise and taste 
of the publisher. The illustrations are exquisite in their 
execution, and really illustrate the text. The paper, 
printing, and binding are perfect of their kind. The me- 
moir of Gray by Professor Reed combines elegance with 
geniality, and applies the weapons of a delicate and de- 
tecting criticism equally to the faults and merits of his 
author. The poems of Gray he has very carefully edited, 
producing, we will venture to assert, the best and most 
accurate edition ever published on either side of the 

Atlantic. A volume so beautiful cannot fail to find nu- 

merous purchasers at the approaching holydays, as its 

presentation to a friend would be an expression of taste 
as well as friendship. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 

son § Co. No. 26. 

This elegant serial edition of Shakspeare is now rapidly 
approaching its conclusion. Each number contains a 
separate play, and is embellished with a splendid en- 
graving. The type is larger and clearer than any other 
American edition, the paper stainless!ly white, and the 
whole mechanical execution all that could be desired. 
In addition to these merits, it has the crowning one of 
extreme cheapness, each number being furnished for 
twenty-five cents. At such a price, Shakspeare should 
find a hundred thousand purchasers at least. 


Gift Books. D. Appleton § Co. have published a 
splendid Christmas Guest, entitled ‘‘ Evenings at Donald- 
son Manor,’’ by Miss Mackintosh, author of ‘‘ To Seem 
and To Be,”’ and other very popular works. The volume 
contains ten steel engravings, executed in the best style 
of American art; the printing, paper and binding are 
very elegant; and the story is pleasant, gossiping, and 
attractive. 
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- The same house has also issued a beautiful octavo edi- 
tion of James’s ‘‘ Book of the Passions,’’ consisting of ex- 
citing stories, illustrating the passions of Remorse, Love, 
Jealousy, Revenge, Despair and Hatred. The volume 
is of the size of the largest annuals, is printed in a style 
which makes it a luxury to the eye, and is illustrated 
with sixteen engravings from designs by eminent artists. 
Taken altogether, it is one of the most beautiful gift 
books which even the Appletons have issued. 


India and the Hindoos. By F. De W. Ward, Late Mis- 
stonary at Madras, and Member of the American Ori- 
ental Society. New York: Baker § Scribner. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

The merit of this book is in the amount of reliable in- 
formation it contains, rather than in its literary execu- 
tion. The geography, history, government, manners, 
customs, literature and religion of India, are all sepa- 
rately treated, and an account given of the Christian 
Missions in the country. The author is a man who has 
had large opportunities for collecting facts respecting the 
past and present condition of India, has resided there 
muny years, and his volume is full of interest both to the 
general reader and to those whoare especially connected 
with missionary efforts. 


Paradise Lost. By John Milton. With Notes by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, and Designs by J. Martin. 1 vol. 
Philadelpaia: Geo. S. Appleton. 


Of the various editions of Paradise Lost ina single 
volume, this is decidedly the best. The type is clear, 
the paper excellent, and the mechanical execution supe- 
rior in every way : indeed, but for the imprint of Apple- 
ton, we should have thought the work one of the master- 
pieces of the London press. The notes of Sir Egerton 
Brydges add much to the value of the edition, in the 
eyes of every true admirer and student of Milton. But 
this is not the only recommendation. The illustrations 
by Martin must not be forgotten, for they will assist to 
procure readers for the work among a Class to whom it 
is comparatively unknown. Milton, in fact, is less read 
than he should be. Hundreds admit his genius because 
it is a canon of criticism, who have never perused two 
consecutive books of Paradise Lost. Yet no one, with 
a finished mind, unless entirely devoid of imagination, 
can read this great epic without mingled wonder and 
delight: it is, therefore, a matter of astonishment to us 
that the work has been to so many a sealed book. What 
treasures of learning, what pomp of language, what 
flights of divine imagination we behold in Milton’s un- 
dying poem! A sincere appreciation of Paradise Lost 
is the best proof a man can give us of the correctness of 
his taste and the extent of his acquirements; for just 
in proportion to the degree in which he possesses these 
two scholarly qualities, will he enjoy this majestic epic. 
It was a saying of Burke—and no critic was ever more 
capable of judging—that the longer he lived, and the 
more frequently he read Paradise Lost, the better he un- 
derstood it. The remark is profound, like almost every 
thing of Burke. Until a man could become as learned 
as Milton himself, he would, at every perusal, discover 
some new beauty; for perhaps no poem ever written 
contains so many allusions to the lore of sages ancient 
and modern. In fact, one of the chief merits of this im- 
mortal work is its power of awaking, in the reader’s 
mind, the most subtle trains of association, intellectual 
ones especially. Every verse stirs a wave, as it were, 
that runs through the entire ocean of being. Every 





word seems pregnant with meaning, and echoes to the 
innermost recesses of the soul. We thank Mr. Appleton, 
in the name of true poetry, for having published so ele- 
gant an edition of this great epic, and one which cannot 
but render Milton better known, and therefore more 
popular than he has ever yet been. 


Poetical Works of John Milton. Illustrated by J. Mar- 
tin and J. W. M. Turner, M. A. 1vol. Philadelphia: 
Geo. S. Appleton. 


This edition comprises the entire poetical works of 
Milton. What we have said above of Appleton’s Para- 
dise Lost will consequently apply, and with even g: eater 
force, to this volume. The illustrations are particularly 
beautiful. We could wish that this work should find a 
place on every parlor-table, as well as in every library 
of the country. 


The Complete Works of Robert Burns; Containing his 
Poems, Songs, and Correspondence. With a New Life 
of the Poet, and Notices, Critical and Biographical. 
By Allan Cunningham. Phila.: Geo. S. Appleton. 


After the eloquent tribute to the genius of Burns, con- 
tributed to our July number by Mr. Giles, it is unneces- 
sary to detain our readers with any elaborate criticism 
of the Scottish poet. We will only say here, therefore, 
that no library can be complete without a copy of Burns. 
The present is much the best edition of the poet that has 
yet come under our notice. Allan Cunningham is, 
moreover, the only one of the biographers of Burns who 
has truly appreciated him; for, like the unfortunate bard, 
he was once a Scottish peasant himself, and consequently 
is able to enter completely into his feelings. The 
story of the poet’s life, in such a hand, rises to a 
drama. The reader, if possessed of sensibility, becomes, 
as it were, aspectator of the sad tragedy ; he suffers with 
the victim, he rejoices at a temporary success, he weeps 
when neglect at last breaks the heart of Burns. By the 
light of this memoir every poem assumes a new meaning ; 
for we are made acquainted with the exact circum- 
stances under which it was composed. Ina word, this 
edition of the works of Burns is, in every way, superior. 
The letters of the poet are a treasure in themselves. 
The mechanical execution of the volume is in keeping 
with its other merits. 





The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With all 
his Introductions and Notes; also Various Readings, 
with the Editor’s Notes. 1 vol. Philada.: Geo. S. 
Appleton. 


The season of gift-books being at hand, we would 
suggest that a copy of this handsome work might be 
substituted with advantage, as a Christmas ora New 
Year’s present, for the ephemeral Annuals on which so 
much money is squandered. The edition is the most 
perfect published, containing all of Scott’s poems, be- 
sides numerous notes, introductions, and other cu- 
rious and interesting matter. Though later candidates 
for poetical fame have eclipsed Scott somewhat in po- 
pular estimation, he still enjoys, and must ever enjoy, 
a wide reputation for his metrical romances. No modern 
poet has surpassed him in a certain Homeric fire. In 
reading ‘*‘ Marmion’? or ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
we catch the very spirit of the scene ; we hear the shout of 
battle; we see the banners waving amid the smoke ; and 
we shudder as the stifled shriek of Constance follows the 
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ascending procession up the winding stair. No poet of 
this or the past century has infused such actuality into 
his descriptions, none has dared equally bold flights of 
fancy. Inferior to Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelly in 
many respects, Scott yet surpasses them all in others. 
No gentleman of taste can well be without an edition 
of Sir Walter’s poems; and it gives us pleasure to re- 
commend the present one to purchasers as alike cheap, 
compact, and complete. 


The Iris: An Illuminated Souvenir for MDCCCLI. 
Edited by Professor John S. Hart. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo § Co. 


This is a new candidate for public favor, but one that, 
like our present number, will make its own way. In- 
deed, it would be almost impossible to produce a more 
elegant book, in either typography, binding, or embel- 
lishments, than the ‘Iris for 1851.’? By its publication 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. have obtained a re- 
putation for taste that will long remain with them. A 
leading feature in the volume is its illuminations, which 
are four in number, each being printed in seven or eight 
colors. Nothing could be more beautiful than the exe- 
cution of these; and we compliment Mr. Duyal, their 
printer, on having achieved, in them, so many master- 
pieces. The first, or presentation plate, is exquisite 
also in design; but the other three are too thoroughly 
German to be elegant, at least to our taste. The remain- 
ing embellishments are line engravings, eight in num- 
ber; and these are much finer than are usually found in 
annuals. Those entitled ‘‘ Nannie,’’ ‘‘ Tivoli,’? and 
‘‘'The Mother and Babe,’’ are very beautiful. The 
literary contents of the volume have been arranged by 
Professor John 8S. Hart, a fact which is alone a guarantee 
of their excellence. All the tales and poetry are good; 
but the best article, if there is superiority, is the affecting 
story of ‘‘ Pauline Dayton,’’ in which we recognize, we 
think, the hand of a lady, who has but to write more 
frequently to eclipse older reputations. The volume is 
bound, we should add, with great taste. 





~PARIS LETTER. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


Paris, November, 1850. 

My pear “‘ Granam,’’—I enclose you with the four 
boxes of January Fashions, from Je Moniteur, the de- 
scription of the plate—which I shall send you regularly 
according to request. The price of the edition of le 
Moniteur for your Magazine will be about $1250 per 
month. <A credit for £250 per month, lodged with 
Brown & Shipley of Liverpool, will answer. 

These designs are of much higher finish than any that 
have ever been sent to America, and are David’s best. 
They cannot fail to please you, and your readers, or in- 
deed any person of true taste who looks at them. As for 
their correctness, as well as elegance, the house from 
which they are sent is the highest guarantee. It has for 
years given the law upon the subject of fashion, and the 
fact that the old designs are invariably copied in America 
by the magazines, milliners, and dress-makers, and 
adopted both in London and New York, must give you 
a sort of prestige—worth paying for—in thus introducing, 
for the first time, the freshest designs of the artists, as 
rapidly as they appear. 

In my next I shall send you some superb wedding- 
dresses for the American belles; and shall keep you 








faithfully advised, by each steamer, of the progress of 
other illustratiors now in the hands of artists. 
EXPLANATION OF THE 2p PLATE—Moniteur dela Mode. 

The figure en toilette de ville, or in walking dress, re- 
presents one of the prettiest novelties of the season. 

The bonnet is of garnet satin: the front is gathered in 
rows of reversed plaits; it is trimmed on the edge with 
two rows of narrow black lace, held a little full; the 
crown is low, and somewhat falling back; each row of 
plaits on the bonnet is trimmed with narrow black lace, 
similar to that on the edge. A shaded garnet and black 
feather fall gracefully on the left side. 

The dress is of rich, heavy, black silk, damasked on a 
watered ground. 

The shawl or mantle @ /a Giralda, is made of velvet; 
the color a sort of reddish brown; it is cut in sucha 
manner as to define well the outline of the bust, shoulders 
and the waist behind. The collar is square, and turned 
down. A heading or trimming of thick, rich chenille 
borders the mantle. This trimming is formed by sewing 
on to the velvet stripes of the chenille 8 centimétres long, 
at equal distances apart; to this is fastened a silk fringe 
15 or 17 centimétres deep. Near the shoulder a trim- 
ming of chenille and silk fringe, similar to that on the 
border of the mantle, starts from the side, trims the back, 
forming the drapery of the waist, and continues over the 
other side. 

Down the front of this beautiful mantle, on each side, 
are placed five lace or net-covered buttons, and from 
each one of these buttons there are three little silk tas- 
sels hanging pendent. 

The other figure represents a rich toilette de bal, or 
ball dress. The head dress was invented for Mlle. Ra- 
chel, and is called “* Coiffure Angelo.’? It is composed 
of Roses du rot, disposed in clusters on each side of the 
head ; these roses continue across the back of the head, 
below the hair, and are banded over the brow by fringes 
or loops of pearls; the whole of this head dress is orna- 
mented with pendent strings of pearls, which, falling 
around the head, produce a graceful effect. 

Mile. Rachel’s coiffure was composed of the same 
kind of roses, but, instead of pearls, her bandeau and 
loops were of diamonds, and the pendants falling from 
the coiffure around the head were diamond tags. One 
can readily imagine the splendor of this costly coiffure. 

The robe or dress is of amaranth-colored taffeta. Core 
sage en ceur—that is, the neck is sloped from the 
shoulders quite low down in front, displaying a little cf 
the delicate embroidered, lace-trimmed stomacher; the 
waist is very pointed before and behind; the skirt quite 
full; and sleeves very short. 

The body is trimmed with a lace berthé which covers 
it. This berthé is fastened on to the neck of the body 
with a ruche of taffeta like the dress. 

The skirt is trimmed with a deep lace flounce, which, 
from its depth, might almost be culled an over skirt. 
This flounce is gathered a little, but is not fastened to- 
gether at the left side. It is set on with a ruche, similar 
to the one at the head of the berthé, and this ruche con- 
tinues down on either side of the opening. Three clus- 
ters of roses, with pearl pendants, hold together this 
opening on the left side—the lowest cluster of flowers 
gathers the lace up a little, forming a graceful bit of 
drapery. 

This toilette is also charming with white taffeta and 
black lace berthé and flounce, trimmed with red pome- 
granate flowers and pendants of gold. 

Amaranth color is also beautiful, trimmed with clus- 
ters of hearts-ease. 
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